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QUALITY BEARINGS 


step up performance of rugged earth movers! 


it's difficult to find a type of equipment 
that takes more wear and tear than 
today’s giant earth movers! And that 
means that each part— especially the bear- 
ings—have to stand endless daily punish- 
ment. Because they are built to such 
high quality standards, Bower Spher-O- 
Honed bearings are used extensively by 
leading manufacturers of earth moving 
equipment. Precise, honed races, gener- 
ous oi! groove and spherical roll heads 
and flange surface are only a few of 
the advanced Bower features which add 
to bearing life and minimize breakdowns. 
Whatever your product—from earth 
movers to electric motors—it will pay 
you to standardize on Bower Spher-O- 
Honed bearings! 


THE BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Detroit 14, Michigan 














"Vision is Indispensable to Progress’ 


Invisible 


that leaps to light a city... 


When Thomas Edison died, it was sug- 
gested that all electric power be switched 
off for 60 seconds in tribute. The idea was 
abandoned when it was realized that even 
such a short interruption of power might 
be dangerous ... 

The continuous flow of electricity was 
too vital to our national life! 

Yet, despite immense progress to date, 
the privately-owned electric utility com- 
panies and equipment manufacturers are 
working to find new uses for electricity 
and to provide steadily better service. 

To effect economies, these companies 
are exploring methods of transmitting 
power at 500,000 volts—nearly twice as 
high as today’s voltages. 

Another phase of their research deals 
with the “heat pump” which heats houses 
in winter, and cools them in summer, by 
using the earth or air both as a source of 
heat and for dissipation of heat during the 
cooling cycle. Successful units are already 
in operation. 

The uses of electricity by industry are 


many and varied—dielectric heating to 
bond wood and plastics... electronic units 
for smoke control...motors for power 
and refrigeration... 

At home, electrical energy lightens 
housework—and one day you may cook 
by radar. Today a radar range can cook a 
steak in 35 seconds! 

Now with a powerful new X-ray tube, 
doctors can film super-speed movies of the 
blood in circulation—an advance that 
opens vast new fields in heart disease 
research. 

In 1951 the electric utilities spent 
$2,134,000,000 for expansion of plants 


horsepower 


and facilities—part of a six year, $9- 
billion construction program to meet 
America’s insatiable thirst for electric 
power. 

The impressive record written by the 
suppliers of electrical energy and equip- 
ment shows once again what can be 
accomplished by productive labor, capable 
management and thousands of individual 
investors under a competitive business 
system that is free... 

For freedom is the foundation of Amer- 
ica’s strength and of her future. It is the 
assurance of greater happiness and abun- 
dance for all of the people. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





DON'T BREATHE! 
CitlU blow away) 





OPEN CAREFULLY warns the box top... . for even 
a faint whiff of air might whisk away this gossamer 
wire with its tiny speck of oxide. That would be too 
bad because it’s a very useful part of the complex 
array of apparatus you use when you telephone . . . 
and it’s the tiniest single part, too! 

We at Western Electric make it and all manner of 
other things required by your Bell telephone com- 
pany. Some are little, like this bead thermistor which 
helps control the flow of current in telephone-talk; 
some, like dial central office equipment, are big, 
complex. 

At all times, as manufacturing unit of the Bell Sys- 
tem, we stand ready to make as many as 150,000 
different items used in giving telephone service. Our 
flexibility in manufacture has a lot to do with your 
Bell telephone company’s ability to serve you well, 
serve you dependably. 
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Marine Midland hae 
‘next: deor-neighbor’ 
knowledge of business 

and people Hn 5S 
New York Spate 
Communities / 
hin 


The right distributor for your new 
line in ROCHESTER went to a night 
game last week with an officer of 
the local Marine Midland Bank 


Helpful, home-town appraisal of people 
you might need to represent you almost 
anywhere in New York State can often 
be furnished when The Marine Midland 
Trust Company of New York is your 
bank. This is one of the many ways this 
bank is equipped to serve you. 

There are 14 Marine Midland banks 
with 114 offices distributed throughout 
the state. Their officers are local people 
who know their own communities as only 
local residents can. Let us show you how 
their “next-door-neighbor” knowledge 
can be useful to you. 


& 


The 
MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














A nontechnical report to management 
concerning profits 


. 


They did what you can do 
to make money 


\ 


To turn down time into productive time is one place management can look to for 
added profits. 


A leading coal company, engaged in strip mining, needed an electrical shovel that 
would move more tan a million cubic yards of earth per month. One that could 
maintain round-the-clock operation with minimum down time. 


Together with the shovel manufacturer, Westinghouse creative engineers had 
developed a complete electrical system and a series of drives that would stand up 
under the most rigorous operating conditions. The result of the shovel’s operation 
is typified by the coal company’s comments: 


‘**We all recall the moving of a million and a half cubic yards 
of earth in one month. (A world’s record.) The monthly 
average for the year was well over a million cubic yards.” 


This same creative engineering applies to every industry, every manufacturing 
process. It is a part of the total Westinghouse services you can use to your profit 
. . . for application, installation, emergency or periodic maintenance. 


We want to do the kind of planning with you that will apply these engineering 
services to your problem . . . to save time, to save money, to make money, to pro- 
duce more with what you have. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 
Westinghouse © 





These are excerpts from stories 
in the current issue of American 
Hoist & DerrickCompany’s house 
magazine, the American Crosby 
Clipper. If your business involves 
the use of hoists, derricks, loco- 
motive cranes, revolver cranes, 
Crosby Clips orother equipment 
in our line, why not let us put 
your name on the mailing list. 
Use coupon on right hand page, 
to start with the current issue. 
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AEC Saves $1000 Times X. DuPont engineers, 
building atomic energy project in Georgia, say this 
track-mounted 200 ton American stiffleg derrick, 
powered by two American Model 250-SE hoists, 
saves $1000 on every tower constructed. Nature 
and number of the towers are secrets. 
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Baltimore Builds a Park on Mud. Driving spur piles at 


an angle, barge-mounted American Revolver Crane builds 


a rr 


a seawall at Baltimore. Land reclaimed from muddy water- c 

front will become a handsome new park. 

More Mariners on the Way. At Newport News Ship- i 

building and Dry Dock Co., long-armed American Re- 

volver Cranes speed construction of new U.S. cargo ships 

called Mariners. Whole sections of the vessels can be 

lifted and placed by these traveling cranes. a 
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The AMERICAN HOIST line includes: Hoists + Derricks + Locomotive Cranes + Crawler Cranes » Revolver Cranes - Portable Material Elevators H 





Six Hour Bridge Job. Slick engineer- 
ing, plus a speedy American Locomo- 
tive Crane, restored the last section of 
Rock Island Railroad’s flood-damaged 
Kaw River bridge at Topeka with just 
6 hours between trains. Crane was 
previously used to build the replace- 
ment span, on falsework next to tracks. 
In final step, completed section was 
slid into place on greased rails, fas- 
tened in a hurry. 
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Quick with the Clinker. One of the 
biggest of all materials-handling jobs 
is moving ‘‘clinker’’, which when 
round becomes cement. Big, smart 

arquette Cement Mfg. Co. uses 
American Locomotive Cranes for the 
job, because Americans have speed, 
stamina, capacity, economy no other 
equipment can match. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON CLIPPED FROM 


BUSINESS WEEK 


American Hoist & Derrick Co. “’°’'"'™ 


Modernize. - -CCOMBMAZE.... with St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


(C Please add my name to your mailing list to receive 
your magazine, the American CROSBY CLIPPER. 


American Hoist | °°" 


& Derrick Company 


ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 

















Type of Business 
Address 
City State. 
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Handiwinch + Roofers Hoist + Marine Deck Machinery » Sugar Cane Handling Equipment + Car Pullers « Blocks and Sheaves « Crosby Wire Rope Clips 
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MOBILIFT 
FORK LIFT 


TRUCKS 


A MOBILIFT operator can see the 
fork-ends when he picks up a load 
..-he can see where he's going! 
There's no groping for the load... 
no craning around vision-obstruct- 
ing cylinders. Unlimited visibility 
between Mobil-chain uprights is just 
ONE reason you get faster, safer, 
more economical materials handling 
with Lev-R-Matic Drive MOBILIFTS. 
Here are other reasons why you 
can handle materials at less cost 
with MOBILIFT: 


@ Lev-R-Matic PUSH-PULL 
controls for forward- 
back movement, lifting 
and tilting. NO GEARS 
TO SHIFT. 

@ 360° steering wheel 
makes zero inner turn- 
ing radius possible with 
stand-up models. 

@ Compact design for 
maximum manevuver- 
ability. 

@ Easy accessibility for 
servicing and 
maintenance. 

@ Powerful 3-cylinder 
gas engine. 

STAND-UP 
MODEL 
2000, 2500, 3000, 


3500-!b. capacity. MODEL 
63”, 72”, 83” Masts 2000, 3000-ib. cap. 
Special Masts to order. ‘ 63”, 72”, 83” Masts 
Write for complete ] Special Mosts to order. 
specifications. 


7 MOBILIFT 


CORPORATION 


835 S. E. MAIN ST., PORTLAND 14, OREGON 


E. RUTHERFORD, N. J 
DALLAS 


SIT-DOWN 


2317 W. 18th, CHICAGO - 
1113 Spring St. N. W., ATLANTA - 
2730 San Pablo Ave., 


790 Patterson Ave 
2724 Taylor St 
BERKELEY 








READERS REPORT 





Psychological 
Dear Sir: 


I just want to con 


article “Is Indust 
BW —Jul.19’°52,) 
excellent and very 


I hope that the bu 


take seriously the 
the article. 


Sincerel\ 


EDUCATIONAL TES! 
PRINCETON, N. J 


Dear Sir: 


I read the article } 
BW —]ul.19’52,p82] 
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grate this mod 
and approved ol 
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findings and no 
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which may be fi 
ings. I congrat 
even though 
shortcomings of 
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HUMM PERSONNEI 
LOS ANGELES, CAI 
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Henry CHAUNCEY 
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when you buy presses... 
take a close look at 


CONSTRUCTION 


dio, esi DANLY’S extra-rigid precision construction decreases deflection 


and assures slide alignment and accurate closure. Dies wear longer 
ALUMINUM 


: and can be built to closer tolerances . . . stamped parts stay within 
BRONZE . : as : . 
BUSHING un tight quality control limits for longer production runs at higher 


, eratin eeds . . . quality control is easier and less costly. 
oe: vere WRIST PIN SUPPORT - & SP 4 y y 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 


2100 South Laramie Avenue, Chicago 50, Wlinois 


ADJUSTING SCREW 


The Danly slide adjustment mechanism is typical of Danly 
precision construction. This cutaway view shows how the 
wrist pin is center supported to eliminate bending and how 
the entire upper assembly is retained within full length 
vertical guides, permitting closer, longer wearing machine 
fits at the wrist pin joint. 


MECHANICAL PRESSES 50 TO 3000 TONS 
HYDRAULIC METALWORKING EQUIPMENT 


View of Danly 600 ton Single 
Action Straight Side Press. Note extra-long 
oil lubricated gibs. 


Tt cotta Cet to nu) as DANLY PRESS! 


BREE & 


Bingle Action Autofeed Underdrive Gap Frame Double Action 
Straight Side Single, Double Straight Side 
Triple Action 
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sorserowee MOTORS 


More and more companies are 
turning to Lamb Electric Motors 
to obtain the qualities so important 
for product leadership because 
they are engineered to provide: 


IN THE PRODUCT — 
1. Better performance. 
2. Improved appearance. 
3. Compactness, less weight. 


IN THE MOTOR — 
1. Reduced cost, weight, space. 
2. Exact mechanical and electrical 
requirements. 
3. Thorough dependability. 


Our experience in designing and building 
motors for over three thousand different 
applications is available to help you obtain 
these results. 


The Lamb Electric Company 
Kent, Ohio 


In Canada: Lamb Electric — Division of 
Sangamo Company Ltd.—Leaside, Ontario 


THEY'RE POWERING 
America’s Ginest propucts 
— 


Lamb Eleclic 


SPECIAL APPLICATION oO ORS 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER -” T 





exemption, the fina g of these spe- 
cialized machines 
earnings. Thus, such a concern is put 
at a definite disadva in hiring good 
labor and in its tions with labor 
unions. The second nt is that pres 
ent inheritance taxes and the necessit; 
of paying these off ish are a very 
serious threat to the existence of an 
owner-managed fact Unless the 
owner has a large outside estate that is 
liquid, his heirs w bably have to 
sell control of the company to raise the 
money to pay inheritance taxes. Fear of 
this calamity often kes the business 
man sell out his ipany to a much 
larger organization th listed securi 
ties so that his estate has liquid assets 
to pay such tax My suggestion 
on this problem w hat such estates 
where the primary asset is in an operat 
ing business, be all 1 to pay off in 
heritance taxes o1 five-vear plan in 
such a way as not to interfere with the 
credit of the operat ym pany 

Yours truly 


S. Morrison 


possible out of 


MOLDED RESIN FIFI 
ASHTABULA, O 


Convenience 
Dear Sir 

I cut ma les from your 
magazine each w h I send to 
various clients. I t to thank you 
for the way y e your read 
ing material and lvertising copy 
You generally ha ranged in such 
a way that it is easy for me to send a 
complete article w utting up sev- 
eral other article rocess 

Very tr rs 

BERNARD B. ISAACSON 
BURNS, ISAACSON PER 
WILMINGTON, DEI 


Licensing and Prices 
Dear Sir: 

In BW —Jul.14°52,p28] appears 
this paragraph with respect to the new 
Anti-TB Drug and a patent reported to 
have been issued th n to Hoffmann- 
LaRoche. “The patert probably means 
that the price of the drug won’t be so 
low to the consut is it would in a 
competitive market. The word is La- 
Roche will ask a royalty from Ii- 
censees.”” You ha this paragraph 
repeated an elementa lelusion about 
the effect of the ince of a patent 
upon a new product. Very frequently 
the issuance of a pat t results in more 
economical manufa ind a lower 
price. Whether espect to any 
specific drug thi | follow would 
depend upon a great number of factors 
which are difficult t aluate 

sin rs, 
sPpER W. Ooms 
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A new 
cost-cutting 
chemical way 
to clean 
ctorage tanke 


Dowell SERVICE Se 


ty 
Sika 


How would you clean the inside walls of a 6000 
barrel storage tank? The mechanical methods usually 
employed are long, back-breaking and tedious at best. 
Now, there’s an easier way . . . Dowell Service, using 
thickened chemical solvents! 

These new Dowell solvents are designed for quick, 
economical cleaning of vertical surfaces. 

For example, Dowell Service engineers recently 
cleaned five 6000 barrel storage tanks in only 40 
hours. Thickened solvents, sprayed on the tank walls, 
clung to the surface and dissolved off the deposits. 


A@™@@E~a -. 


Dowell Chemical Cleaning is used in the maintenance 
of many types of heat. exchange and other industrial 
equipment. Dowell engineers do the job for you. They 
use job-tailored solvents .. . proved techniques .. . 
truck-mounted equipment. Dowell Service can help 
you increase production . . . save time and money. 


Free Bulletin on Chemical Cleaning! 
Send for more complete information on Dowell 
Chemical Cleaning Service. Write Dept. 507 in Tulsa 
or call your nearest Dowell office. 


Dowell Service 


Over 90 Offices to Serve You with Chemical Cleaning for: 


Heat Exchangers 
Gas Washers - 
Filter Beds - 


Boilers - Condensers - 
Pipe Lines - Piping Systems - 
Process Equipment + Evaporators 


* Cooling Systems 
Process Towers 
Tanks 


Chemical Services for Oil, Gas and Water Wells 


DOWELL INCORPORATED 
Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 





Aircraft Insulation 


Automotive Insulation 


“y 


BIT ern 


Reinforcement for 
Plastic Decorative Panels 


Reinforcement for Paper 
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hroduets trom AtoZ benety 
trom LO-F tiber- Glass 


Libbey-Owens-Ford’s 50 years’ experience in glass manufacturing is 
your guarantee of top-quality Fiber-Glass 


Whether you make automobiles, zipper bags 
or any of a hundred other items, your product 
stands to benefit from L°O-F Fiber-Glass. It 
is available now in the form of insulating 
blankets, textile yarns or reinforcements for 
plastics, paper and other materials. 


The exceptional thermal and acoustical in- 
sulating properties of L-O-F Fiber-Glass offer 
advantages for a wide variety of applications. 
Lightweight, fire-resistant Fiber-Glass resists 


moisture, will not mildew or rot. Fiber’Glass 
yarns and strands have enormous tensile 
strength. Libbey-Owens:Ford can now supply 
you with top-quality Fiber-Glass ...and deliver 
it right on schedule! 

Chances are Fiber-Glass can improve your 
product. Why not investigate the possibilities? 
Contact the nearest L-O-F office (district 
offices in 24 major cities), or Libbey-Owens’ 
Ford, Dept. F-G 282, Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, O. 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
FIBER-GLASS DIVISION 





When a 6-ton jet shoots 7 miles up, its precision-smooth 
turbine blades niake it go — keep it flying. 

A twenty-five-thousandths of an inch of metal is care- 
fully ground off the forged blades by a Norton jet-blade 
grinder! What’s more, another one to fifteen ten- 
thousandths of an inch of metal is smoothed off when 
blades are polished by Behr-Mannimg coated abrasives. 

O x e This “close shave” makes jets fly fast ... and safely. 

Precision grinding and finishing are vital not only to the 

entire aircraft industry but also to every metal-working 
h plant. As the world’s largest manufacturers of abrasives 
MS ave and abrasive products, Norton and Behr-Manning con- 
stantly develop new products that help all industries 

reach higher quality standards. 


a 
| } ' a k e on e C S f l NORTON makes abrasives, grinding wheels, refractories, Norbide 
grain and molded products, grinding and lapping machines, non-slip 
floors. Norton Company, Main Office and Works, Worcester 6, Mass. 


BEHR-MANNING makes abrasive paper and cloth, oilstones, abrasive 
specialties, Behr-Cat brand pressure-sensitive tapes. Behr-Manning 
Corvoration, Division of Norton Company, Troy, New York. 


Plants, Distributors and Dealers the world over 





CLARENCE J. GREEN, designer DR. N. E. OGLESBY, 23 years 
of the new Norton grinder in Behr-Manning Research, 
for generating the com- _ holdspatents on"SPEED-WET” 


WNORTONY A. 


,ound contour of jet engine Discs,"RESINALL”, "RESIN- Glaking better products fo make other products better 


lades, has been a specialist IZED", and “DURABONDED” 
in cam grinding for 28 years. | Coated Abrasives. 


NORTON - BEHR-MANNING 





CHOOSE EQUIPMENT 





BROAD. AND DIVERSIFIED LINE 
OF 


CONTINENTAL RED SEAL ENGINES 


INCLUDES SOME 80 BASIC MODELS, 
BUILT TO MORE THAN 


2,000 DIFFERENT. SPECIFICATIONS. > 


\ FOR COUNTLESS APPLICATIONS © 
ON LAND) AT SEA__— 
AND IN THE AIR 
e —_ EEE 


PARTS AND SERVICE EVERYWHERE 











Six series of air-cooled four- 
cycle engines—vertical and 
horizontal shaft—from 1 to 
2% h.p., for use in lown- 
mowers, sprayers, garden 
tractors, compressors, pump 


units, blowers, materials 
handlers, conveyors, and 
many other uses. For informa- 
tion, address Air-Cooled En- 
gine Division, 12800 Kerche- 
val Avenue, Detroit 14, Mich. 














[ontinental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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85% OF AMERICA’S top railways use Du Pont IN THIS TANK sand is blasted at painted panels SPARKLING DULUX has helped sell over 25,000,- 
finishes on passenger-train equipment, 


by compressed air to test finish’s ruggedness.  000refrigerators, millions of other appliances 


FAST, TROUBLE-FREE performance of DULUX keeps this conveyorized production line moving at 
high speed. Cash registers are then oven-baked to give finish extra toughness and long-lasting gloss. 


DULUX* Protects an Attractive Cash Investment 


A cash register is vital, long-term equipment to most busi- 
nesses. The register—in prominent position on front count- 
ers—must look its gleaming best despite hard day-to-day 
use over a period of many years. That's why a leading 
register manufacturer depends on a special finish formula 
from Du Pont containing the famous DULUX vehicle—a 
finish that stays smart-looking and has the adhesion and 
flexibility to take hard knocks. And this DULUX finish 


comes in a variety of modern colors that blend with the 
decor of any store. 

DULUX for cash registers is one of more than 12,000 
Du Pont finish formulas now serving industry. If you have 
any kind of finishing problem, in normal production or 
defense work, contact the Du Pont Sales Technician in 
your area, or write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co, (Inc.), 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Du Pont Industrial Finishes 


Chemically engineered to do the job better. 


BUCO AND DULUX ARE REG. U. S, PAT. OFF, 


v8 ont ore 
080% Anwmivecsary 
Better Things fer Better Living 
«through Chemistry 











Brush Up on Cellulose Gum 

















PROBLEM... 


... todiscover a domestic material 
for blending the many ingredients 
of modern-day toothpastes, sham- 
poos, lotions, and other cosmetic 
preparations. 


SOLUTION... 


. cellulose gum—pioneered by 
Hercules. Added in very small 
quantities by manufacturers to 
their formulations, cellulose gum 
simplifies production . . . 


RESULT... 


. .. Hercules cellulose gum makes 
for a smooth toothpaste; it en- 
riches the foam in shampoos; it 
stabilizes lotions. It is being used 
in an increasing number of every- 
day cosmetic items. It meets in all 
respects the specifications of the 
Toilet Goods Association. New 
information, based on recent re- 
search findings, is available to 
manufacturers upon request. 


Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry . . . 


. .. detergents, rubber, insecticides, adhesives, plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, textiles, paper, soaps, 
to name a few, use Hercules® synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, terpene chem- 
icals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 968 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Del. 


lal ER t; i TL ES Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK The sharp pickup in steel output paves the way for a rapid bounceback 


AUGUST 16, 1952 in industrial production. 
This week’s rate is figured at 95.4% —higher than most steel users 
dared hope only three weeks ago. 
A . 
BUSINESS The after-effects of the steel strike will be less of a drag on output than 
had been supposed. 


True, steel inventories are greatly unbalanced. Shortages of specific 
items will crop up for many months to come. But consider this: Defense 
Production Administration says steel inventories after the strike were 50% 
of pre-strike totals. 

















* 
The lost output that has to be “made up” should cause no worry now 
that steel is flowing. 


That goes for both government and most civilian work. 
° 





Official statements that it ‘‘may take ao year’ to get arms production 
back on schedule are way off base. 
Very little arms output has been lost because of steel. Producers had 


ample inventories in most cases. They will get first call on steel ndw. The 
lags in production, if any, will be due to other causes. 


Steel is a very handy defense against charges of inept scheduling. 








Biggest effect of the steel strike on civilian goods was to clear a lot 
of burdensome finished-goods inventory. 








To be sure, auto dealers’ floor stocks must be rebuilt. 

But it’s doubtful that many sales were actually “‘lost.’’ Maybe the 
Kaiser dealer sold the car that Chevrolet or Ford couldn’t deliver. And 
people who didn’t buy because they couldn’t get exactly what they wanted 
will, in many cases, wait until next spring. 

= 

Automakers are scrambling for steel, naturally. 

Everybody wants to sell while the selling is good. Nobody is more jeal- 
ous of competitive position than a producer of motor cars. 

That accounts for new contracts for conversion steel. It also explains 
swapping and rerouting of steel among parts suppliers. 

But this is temporary. Few conversion deals run over three months. 

e 





The concern that short iron ore supplies will dampen output this winter 
is gradually fading. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization thinks that the steel industry will 
be able to squeeze by on incoming supplies. 

More to the point, the steel companies themselves think they can 
squeak through the winter without being crippled by lack of ore. 

They cite the increase in ore carriers, heavier loads because of the 
higher water level of the lakes, increased haulage by the railroads. 

eo 








The steel strike had a lot more effect on production’ statistics than it 





did on income. 


In June—even with the mills down all month—personal income rose 
PAGE 17 $1¥%-billion over May. 
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Wages and salaries went up $700-million in the month. Steelworkers 
were still drawing paychecks for work performed the month before. Indus- 
tries not affected by the strike were stepping up operations. 

a 


July and August will show the full impact of the shutdown on incomes. 





But the dip will be softened in both months. A lot of plants gave plant- 
wide vacations when steel ran short, so the workers drew a few weeks of 
vacation pay. And unemployment compensation put some money in the 
hands of laid-off employees. 





* 
If you intend to borrow money this fall, figure on another added cost 
of doing business. There’s a good chance that the interest rate on bank 








loans will move up shortly. 

Money has been tight for months now. This week both call money and 
short-term treasury rates went up. 

And the seasonal rise in business loans is just about due to get under- 
way. 

Even in a poor year the fall and winter seasonal rise in business loans 
is around $1-billion. 

Last year merchants, loaded with big inventories, helped push the gain 
to over $2.6-billion. 

© 

Cotton supplies this year should be ample. How much we have to spare 
will depend on the volume of government-subsidized exports. 

People in the cotton trade think last week's official crop estimate of 
14,735,000 bales may prove a little low. It’s based on conditions on Aug. |! 
—before rains eased the grip of the drought. 

These rains may not bring much of a comeback. However, they halted 
deterioration at least temporarily. 





Domestic use of cotton in the next 12 months should exceed the 
9-million bales consumed in the crop year ended July 31. 








The supply—new crop plus carryover—will be about 17%-million bales. 
That would allow for exports of 4-million to 4V2-million bales and stil! leave 
a 3-million-bale carryover a year from now. 

That's a skimpy surplus—but enough, barring a bad 1953 crop 

Corn supplies will be big enough to feed the huge livestock population 





—but just barely. 





The drought was responsible for a revised estimate of 3.1-million bu. 
as of Aug. 1—off 230-million bu. from July's forecast. 
Recent rains in the main corn belt improved prospects. The harvest 
has a good chance of bettering official estimates. 
. 
The good outlook for the crop in the main corn belt enables dairymen 
and poultry raisers to breathe a little easier. 











Steers are shipped right into corn-growing areas to be finished for 
market. But the dairy herds and poultry flocks in the Northeast and South- 
east depend on corn “‘imported’’ from the main belt. 

Improving crop prospects have caused a sagging in corn prices, thus 
easing some of the squeeze that was beginning to press the dairy and poultry 
people. 
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Wyandotte Chemicals’ Glycol Plant. Illustration by Robert Riggs, courtesy Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 


Howell Motors help maintain 
volume chemical production 


The electric motors used in the preparation and 
handling of chemical products must meet two vital 
requirements—they must fit the job exactly, and 
must stand up under rigorous operating conditions. 


Howell Motors are used throughout the chemical 
industry, because in the Howell line there is a motor 
to fit the requirements of every job. And Howell's 
careful attention to the details of design and 
manufacture assures uninterrupted production with 
minimum maintenance. 


Howell Motors are industrial motors, built spe- 
cially to handle tough motor jobs! 


Take your electric motor problems to Howell— 
call the Howell representative in your city today. 


Owe 
Rad Band 


motors 


HOWELL MOTORS 


HOWELL ELECTRIC MOTORS CO., HOWELL, MICHIGAN 
Precision-built industrial motors since 1915 

















This 9 Nedonad Steel 


Helping to keep America’s rolling stock rolling 
with floors of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel 


Since National Steel introduced Nailable Steel Flooring 
to America’s railroads, more and more freight cars are 
performing double duty. 
This unique car flooring—which withstands heavy loading 
impact yet can be nailed to for blocked loads 
the many important applications of National’s famous 
N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel. A low-alloy steel with 
exceptional properties that provide greater strength with- 
out increase in weight, N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE is widely 
used in the automotive, defense and transportation indus- 
tries... for everything from automobile hub caps and 
bumpers to all-steel truck trailer bodies. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


is one of 


N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE is a product of the versatility 
that makes National Steel the world’s largest independent 
tin plate manufacturer, parent of the Quonset building, 
and a leading producer of all forms of sheet and strip steel. 
It is a product of the facilities and resources that give 
National Steel complete steel-making integration from 
raw materials to finished products. 


Most of all, N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE is a product of the 
vision and vigor that will build National Steel’s annual 
capacity toa tremendous 6,000,000 tons of ingots by early 
1953... that will make National Steel even more pro 
ductive for America’s needs in the years ahead. 


ly CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 





GREAT LAKES STEEL CoRP. 
Detroit, Mich. A major supplier 
of standard and special carbon 
steel products for a wide range 
of applications in industry. 


2) 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 


Blast furnace division located 
in Buffalo, New York. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, W. Va. World's larg- 
est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products. 


MAINES CORP. 
Supplier of high grade metal- 
lu a pee coal for N meal Steel's 
tremendous needs. 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 
Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, 
Ind. Exclusive manufacturer of 
famous Quénset building and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Houston, Texas. Warehouse 
and distribution facilities for 
steel products in the Southwest. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio. Produces ore 
from extensive holdings in the 


Great Lakes region. 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 














It takes only a few minutes to learn how much 
better vour heating can be with American Blower 
Unit Heaters. 


And, for vears after you install them, you'll 
get the benefits of their lower fuel costs, lower 
maintenance costs and exceptionally long life 


Heavy duty coils, unobstructed outlets for 
maximum heat diffusion, completely enclosed 
moving parts are but a few of the quality 
features which make these units outstanding. 
They carry Certified Ratings—and are sound 
rated, too, 

For data, phone the nearest American Blower 
Branch Office. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division ot American Ranuroe & Standard Savitary corronstion 


ca™ Be 


* 
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AMERICAN © BLOWER 


YOUR BEST BUY IN AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


AMERICAN 8 ME ABINET . HURCH SEATS « DETROIT LUBR TOR * KEWANEE BOILERS * ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA !RON 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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§ Latest 
Week 


Business Week Index (above) 2266 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 
Production of automobiles and trucks 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


$79,183 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.l. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 
Domestic farm products, daily index og BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 
Finished steel composite (Iron 
Scrap steel composite (Iron 
Copper (electrolytic, Con 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and ¢ 


4.13l¢ 

$42.00 
24.500¢ 

$2.31 

39.64¢ 
POI IMENEIIN, GUD. 6.5 5s old's cs cabs cow be ces osesesscowemebeeeeeee $2.10 
FINANCE 

90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 

Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's). .... . ee See 

Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks................++++ cess 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 
U.S. gov't and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


202.0 
3.51% 
23-23% 


51,864 
75,652 
20,657 
32,586 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) 


* Preliminary, week ended Aug. 9. 


+?Estimate (BW —]ul.12’47,p16). 
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Preceding 
Week 


+222.0 


+1,866 
22,148 
$81,611 
7,405 
6,132 
1,117 


444.2 
268.5 
360.3 
4.131¢ 
$42.00 


24.500¢ 


$2.30 
40.24¢ 
$2.10 


202.0 
3.52% 


23-28% 


52,766 
76,115 
20,581 
33,267 
24,907 


Lotest 
Month 


$20.7 
$9,507 


$17,737 


Month 
Ago 


212.2 


316 
70,592 
$55,037 
6,988 
6,075 
1,120 


437.6 
267.7 
354.1 
4.131l¢ 
$39.33 
24.500¢ 
$2.24 
39.25¢ 
$2.10 


198.7 
3.50% 
24-28% 


51,750 
76,728 
20,580 
33,364 
24,465 


Month 


$264.5 
$19.6 
$9,467 
$17,997 


t Revised. 
8 Date for "Latest Week” on each series om request 


Year 
Ago 


230.7 


464.9 
309.5 
356.9 
4.131¢ 
$43.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.32 
35.0l¢ 
$2.60 


181.0 
3.51% 
24-22% 


50,185 
70,028 
19,170 
30,920 
24,046 


Year 
$254.3 
$18.9 


$10,151 
$20,282 


14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.51 


135.7 
3.05% 
3-1% 


+4#45,210 
++71,147 
+#9,221 
++49,200 
23,883 


1946 


Average 
$177.7 

$18.9 
$5,489 
$9,791 








RODUCTION FOR FREEDOM 


Week of September 7-13 


DETROIT EDISON — in its expansion program 
to provide still more power and protection for 
the industries of Detroit, mighty arsenal of 


democracy, —- buys on strictest specification, 





Jenkins Valves are among the many prod- 
ucts used in Detroit Edison’s expansion pro- 
gram, geared not just to current need but to 
long-term economy. 

Naturally Jenkins Bros. is proud to be asso- 
ciated with Detroit Edison, — and the many 
other fine light and power companies through- 
out the nation, — in celebrating “Production 
for Freedom” week. 

A salute to the enterprise, initiative, and 
business acumen of this great industry devoted 
to keeping America power-full and hence 
powerful! Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Avenue, 
New York 17. Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal. 


JENKINS 


LOCK FOR THE CIAMOND mate 


applications serving | | VA LV E S <= 
Detroit Edison’s needs | | | Pr) 
ire 


fran 


Typical of the many 
Jenkins Valve 














WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 

BUREAU 

AUG. 16, 1952 
a 
BUSINESS 
WEEK 


There’s politics in Washington’s new inflation scare. The price trend 
still is up, to be sure. But there’s nothing in the picture now to support 
the idea that an alarming rise in living costs is just ahead. 

Take Arnall’s views, for example. The retiring price boss has warned 
that things will get out of hand unless Truman calls Congress back and 
gets tighter control over the economy. 

But top government economists don’t back him up. They think that 
the living cost rise over the next 12 months will be only 2% to 3%, 
barring some new crisis. That’s about the same rate as during the past 
year—when Truman had complete control authority. And it makes Arnall’s 
proposal look like nothing more than a maneuver to blame Congress for 
the fact that living costs already are high. 


Further stretching-out of defense is in prospect. Officials deny it. 
But it’s a fact that production is running further and further behind 
schedule. The steel strike is only partially to blame. 

Peak production now may not be hit until 1954. When Korea came 
in June, 1950, the plan was to get arms output into high gear in 1952. Then 
the plans were revised, with the production high point rescheduled for late 
next year. Now the prospect is that it won’t come until some time in 1954. 

Our allies are stretching out, too. The three-year build-up planned 
by the British and French probably will be spread over five years. As 
the feeling that war is becoming more remote grows, it gets harder and 
harder to keep the push in the rearmament effort. 


The Munitions Board is in for a reshuffle. Chairman Small will stay. 
But he has orders from Defense Secretary Lovett to replace most of his top 
aides with stronger men. Congress forced this by giving Lovett complete 
control of procurement. And unless the defense secretary is successful in 
eliminating duplicate ordering and other wasteful practices, the danger is 
that Congress next year will put arms buying under a civilian agency, free 
of the military. 


What happens to business when arms spending turns down is a question 
that bothers Washington planners as well as businessmen (page 35). The 
fear is that we will go into a slide—a recession. 

A new survey of long-term prospects is being made by Commerce 
Dept. experts on instructions from Secretary Sawyer. Commerce did a 
similar job in 1943 (Markets After the War). It contrasted sharply with 
the then popular thinking that peace would bring a depression. Preliminary 
signs are that the new report on post-mobilization prospects will be reas- 
suring. It will forecast high levels of private and government investment, 
capacity, and demand for broad categories of business—fuels, industrial 
equipment, consumer goods, construction, etc. 


New housing starts will hit 1-million this year, maybe a little more 
(page 29). Both government and industry men figure fall construction 
will hold high. 

A new credit stimulant is due Oct. 1. Regulation X will be suspended. 
That’s the Federal Reserve Board control over down payments. Homes 
priced over $12,000 should benefit most from the suspension. 

Industrial and commercial construction is in for something of a slow- 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued 





WASHINGTON down as a result of the steel strike. National Production Authority will 
BUREAU be cautious in approving new projects until the steel pinch eases. 
AUG. 16, 1952 


The union tune on pensions is changing. Heretofore, the big demand 
was for company pensions to make up the difference between social security 
and $100 per month. Many companies went along, hoping that future 
increases in social security eventually would cut pension costs. 

Now look what’s happening: Congress upped social security benefits 
$5 to $6 per month, effective next month. Companies with pension plans 
tied to social security thus get a break. 

But the unions are balking (page 138). Bell Telephone workers, for 
example, are demanding that the company keep its pension contribution 
at the old rate so that the social security increase will become a net gain. 
Others facing the same demand later are auto, steel, and electrical equip- 
ment manufacturers. 

* 


Washington figures the odds are against an immediate coal strike. 
It’s been wrong before trying to guess what John L. Lewis will do. But, 
for what it’s worth, here’s the background for the current optimism: 

Soft coal prices are down 2% below the level of January, 1951 when 
Lewis got his $1.60-a-day raise and the Office of Price Stabilization put 
on price ceilings. 

Coal stocks are the highest on record—some 80-million tons. It would 
take a three-month strike to deplete them. 

Mine workers are hard up. The steel strike cut into their pay checks. 
And even before that, they were working only three and four days a week. 

Productivity is Lewis’ best argument for a raise. Since 1949 it has 
risen about 21% in soft coal. The soft coal deadline is Sept. 22. Unless 
Lewis has been able to settle for something by then he may hold off a 
strike until after the United Mine Workers convention in Cincinnati, Oct. 7. 


A court test of the new fair-trade law is ahead. Some big retailers 
in fair-trade states are deliberately ignoring manufacturer-set prices on 
brand name products, trying to get the issue into the courts. But it will 
probably take a year to get a Supreme Court review. 


Candidate Stevenson settled a few things here this week. He also 
hurt some feelings in the process of letting it be known that he will make 
his own campaign. 

Truman’s role will be limited. The President’s earlier plans to stump 
the country, whistlestop fashion, now are out. 

Cabinet politicians had halters put on them, too. If Brannan stumps 
for his Brannan farm plan now, it will be with Stevenson’s approval. The 
same goes for other backers of pet Fair Deal projects. 

s 


It still looks like a horse race, with neither candidate able to claim 
a decided advantage at this time. Eisenhower is becoming more aggressive 
and can be expected to hammer on the idea that Stevenson, as President, 
would be only a new front for the same old gang. Stevenson knows the 
danger in this for him. In his scramble to appear independent, he runs 
the risk of alienating Fair Deal supporters, such as union leaders and 
city bosses. 
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Washington Mould, Machine and Foundry Co. 


MADIGON ano GREEN AVENUES 
WASHINGTON, PA. 


July 18, 1952 


The International Nickel Co., Inc. 
67 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Attention: Research & Development Div. 


Gentlemen: 








We make miscellaneous castings for use in the 
steel, chemical, and allied industries as well as spe=. 
cialize in glass mold castings and finished molds, 
glass machinery, and general machinery castings up to 
about five tons in weight. We produce such castings 
_ ordinary gray iron, alloyed gray iron, and Ductile 

ron. 


Like most manufacturers responsible for turning 
out a quality product, we often. encounter knotty pro- 
duction problems. 


Some time ago, we consulted one of your techni- 
cal staff and were agreeably surprised by the prac- 
tical help on metal problems that tnteshational 
Nickel offers to executives and engineers. 


Your technical staff has assisted us to improve 
both the quality and quantity of our output. The sug-= 
gested changes in some of our foundry practices, as 
well as in the composition of some of our irons, have 
brought about most satisfying results. 


The cooperation received from your organization 
is greatly appreciated, and we sincerely thank you 
and your staff for providing this valuable help. 

Very truly yours, 


WASHINGTON MOULD, MACHINE 
& FOUNDRY CO. 


W. M. Crile 
General Manager 











At the present time, the bulk of the nickel 
produced is being diverted to defense. 
Through application to the appropriate 
authorities, nickel is obtainable for the pro- 
duction of engineering alloys for many end 


: L sevice @ +«=-« ues in defense and defense-supporting 


industries. We shall continue to make avail- 
able to industry technical data and service 
experience on alloys containing nickel, as 
dissemination of such information can help 
promote the intelligent utilization of criti- 
cal materials. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. Zt 
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Do you 
recognize these 
famous 

movie stars 7? 


In New York and other fashion cen- 
ters, they keep dummies made to the 
exact measurements of Hollywood stars. 

When a star wants a new gown, she 
calls her shop—and it’s measured right 
on her model! 

Then it’s only a matter of hours 
before the gown is in Hollywood. For 
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these style centers ship their fashions 
the world’s fastest way—via Air Express! 

Getting new fashions first is im- 
portant to Hollywood stars. But it’s even 
more important to fashion buyers in 
stores all over the country ... where a 
few days can mean the difference be- 
tween profit and loss. 

That's why stores (as well as stars) 
get their fashions Air Express! 

Whether your business is fashions or 
factories, you can profit from regular 
use of Air Express. Here’s why: 

IT’s FASTEST — Air Express gets top 
priority of all commercial shipping 
services — gives the fastest, most com- 
plete door-to-door pickup and delivery 
service in all cities and principal towns 
at o extra cost. 

IT’S DEPENDABLE — Air Express pro- 


vides one-carrier responsibility all the 
way and gets a recé delivery. 

IT’S PROFITABLE— Air 
costs less than 


many profit-makin 


press service 
gives you 
nities 
Call your local 
Division, Railway | 


Air Express 
Agency. 
1952 — OUR 25TH YEAR 
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Can They All Be Sold? 


amendment to the Defense Production 
f hustled through Congress at the 
end of June. It provides that if housing 
starts for any three consecutive months 
fall below an annual rate of 1.2-mil- 


Yes—but not until Regulation X comes off. Buyers 
have become choosy, but homebuilding is still good business. 


The postwar building boom is over. sion, is cropping up on more and more 


That's true, of course, only in a rela- 
tive sense. It doesn’t mean that many 
contractors are down to their last Cad- 
illac. Compared with “normal’’ years, 
the housing market is still excellent— 
there will be at least 1-million starts 
in 1952. The point is: The houses are 
not going to be so easy to sell as they 
used to be. 
¢ “For Sale”—The market has softened 
over the past year. No longer can 
builders sell every house before they 
break ground. In fact, nowadays you 
can find completed houses—especially 
in the $25,000-and-over class—standing 
vacant for some time after they are 
completed. The old “For Sale” sign, 
long considered a relic of the depres- 


new properties. 

None of this has discouraged the 
building industry a whit. A BusINEss 
WEEK survey last week showed hardly 
a builder who is the least bit worried, 
really. In most areas, in fact, con- 
tractors say that their starts are running 
ahead of last year. At no time in the 
foreseeable future—including 1953—do 
they see signs of a real sag in the 
market. 
¢ Regulation X—This optimism has its 
roots in pretty solid fact rather than in 
stargazing. Basis for it is the strong 
probability that Regulation X, which 
puts stiff government controls on mort- 
gage credit, will be relaxed about Oct. 
1. What makes this probable is an 


lion per year, the President must relax 
credit controls. 

As things stand, starts are running 
below that rate right now, even in this 
peak building season (chart). Indica- 
tions are that final figures on starts for 
July and August won’t hit that rate 
and neither did June. So unless every 
body’s guess is wrong, the relaxation 
must be announced in September. 
¢ Effects Due—Oddly enough, relaxa 
tion of Reg. X (the action will amount 
to abolishment) will probably have little 
effect on housing starts—for the same 
reason that a softening market has had 
no braking effect on builders’ plans. 
They have felt all along that Regula- 
tion X would go off sooner or later— 





and probably sooner. As a result, they 
have gone right ahead with their starts, 
figuring that by the time they get the 
houses built, controls will be off. 

What the relaxation will do, then, 
will be to spur sales of houses built and 
building. And most of those sales will 
be in the higher-priced housing—$25,- 
000 or more. It will make second mort- 
gages possible once again, instead of 
the 40% down-payment now required. 
Houses in this class have quit moving 
because few can afford to put $10,000 
down on the line. 

One Boston builder put it this way: 
“They cruise around here in Cadillacs, 
but mention a $10,000 down-payment 
to them and they look at you as if they 
never heard the figure.” 
¢ The Market—Right now the lushest 
market seems to lie in the $12,000 to 
$20,000 class—although in some areas 
even the latter are moving slowly. In 
Cincinnati, for example, the average 
price home being built now runs be- 
tween $15,000 and $16,000. Says one 
builder: “We've run out of buvers for 
houses in the $18,000 to $20,000 range. 
They still want the houses, but Regula- 
tion X stops them.” 

Of course, the lower the price the 
faster a house sells—particularly in cer- 
tain areas. Memphis right now is in 
such a position: The market is good 
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Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, Limited 
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and strong for homes below $10,000, 
good below $12,000, healthy below 
$14,000—but stagnant from $15,000 
up. 
¢ Bracket Changes—However, the in- 
teresting point is that business is good 
enough so that builders don’t have to 
fight to pare costs, keep prices down; 
unless they get too high, they can al- 
ways sell their houses eventually. As a 
result of that fact, you find that in 
some areas, like Los Angeles, more and 
more builders are leaving the $10,000 
bracket in favor of structures selling 
for $13,500 and up. There are three 
reasons for this: (1) Mortgage financ- 
ing is available now in that range; (2) 
the market is solid and in some cases 
brisk; and (3) the profit margin is 
better. 

On the other hand, builders realize 
that they have to watch their steps— 
if they move too high, they won’t sell 
their houses so readily. One midwest- 
erm builder, for example, estimated that 
the average sale price for a house today 
is running between 10% and 15% 
lower than a year ago. That doesn’t 
mean that house prices have fallen— 
on the contrary, they have risen. What 
it does mean is that people who are 
buving houses are buying cheaper ones. 
¢ Good Shape—All in all, the home- 
building industry could hardly be in 





better shape. Almost everywhere con- 
tractors are putting up more 
this year than they did last, or at least 
as many. And ¢ vwhere they seem 
confident that they can sell them—even 
at prices which costs have driven above 
those of 1951. The only thing they 
need to make quick sales certain, they 
feel, is the lifting of Regulation X. 

A Denver builder who concentrates 
on the $10,000 to $13,000 class, 
summed it up this way :“If Regulation 
X goes out we'll build hot and heavy, 
knowing that a market waits for every 
house we can turn out. But we expect 
to build as man is we do this 
year, anyway.” 

Also in the West 
represented the most optimistic view 
of all: “You just haven’t seen anything 
vet. If Regulation X should go out 
the window and ould get mate- 
rials, it might double production.” 

Yet at the same time you can detect 
signs in the trade that all this figuring 
could be wrong. If it is, however, it 
won't be wrong enough to bring a bad 
slump. So far, the softness is the kind 
that means a slight shift from a seller's 
to a buver’s market The shift has 
come because basic housing needs are 
finally being met. So people are now 
beginning to be m¢ hoosy, shopping 
around for both quality and location. 


houses 


nother builder 


lran's Oil—Easy to Sell, Hard to Deliver 


Uhat doesn’t bother Mme. 
Sadika Garagozlou (center), Egyptian 
wife of one of the Shah of Iran’s re- 


Everybody, it seems, is trying to sell 
Iranian oil except the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co., whose stern warning (above, 
left) appeared in papers all over the 
world last week. Al1OC—nationalization 
notwithstanding—steadfastly claims the 
legal ownership of Iranian oil and takes 
a dim view of others trving to peddle it 
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tainers. She’s in Rome, where she 
claims she is selling oil. “It’s easy to 
make sales,” complains Mme. Garagoz- 
lou, “but difficult to deliver the goods.” 
At right is Hussein Makki, one of Dr 


Mossadegh’s chief lieutenants and state 
commissioner for the nationalized oil 
industries, who is presently in Germany 
trying to line up experts to run the 
Abadan refinery. Next month he'll 
come to Washington to talk about 
Iran and oil. What propositions he'll 


unveil, if any, aren't known 
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Draft Reaches Deeper for Men 


@ Selective Service will step up the draft to make up 


for increasing service discharges. 


@ But the pool of eligibles is dwindling fast and defer- 


ments are on the upgrade. 


@ That may mean that deferred men with two depend- 


ents will have to go into uniform. 


The military manpower picture is in 
a tangle that has defense planners 
baffled. 

One thing is clear: Draft require- 
ments are going up. The September 
draft figure calls for 30,000 men. It 
will climb to about 47,000 in October, 
stay there at least through the first of 
the year, then climb over 50,000 
through next summer. 
¢ Shrinking—Where the military will 
get these draftees is not so clear. The 
pool of draft-eligible men is shrinking 
rapidly. Over one million men have 
been drafted since the fall of 1950; an- 
other 700,000 have enlisted. On top of 
that, selective service has had to lib- 
eralize its occupational deferments. 

Result: Draft officials are now eye- 
ing deferred men with two depend- 
ents. 

All the while the number of avail- 
able men has been dwindling, the serv- 
ices have been losing men at an ever- 
increasing rate; about 600,000 are now 
being discharged each year. Nearly all 
of these will automatically go into the 
reserves. But the big backlog of active 
reservists the Pentagon and Selective 
Service were counting on was stymied 
when Congress put a ceiling on the size 
of the ready reserve. 
¢ On Tap—The reserve ceiling is part 
of the watered-down reserve forces act, 
Public Law 476, which Congress passed 
shortly before it adjourned. The law 
— that all persons entering the 
military services shall be obligated for 
a total of eight years service—including 
active duty, ready reserve, stand-by re- 
serve, and ultimate discharge. Total 
active duty plus ready reserve time can- 
not exceed five years unless the individ- 
ual volunteers for longer ready reserve 
status. Total required standby reserve 
time is three years. 

However, Congress snagged the act 
by placing a limit of 1.5-million in the 
ready reserves. Congress’ aim was to 
limit defense spending. Actually, the 
ceiling cuts deeply into the reserve 
strength. That means that volunteers 
will have a longer period of obligated 
service than draftees. 

Here’s why: The ready reserve in- 
cludes the National Guard—now num- 
bering about 385,000 men. With 600,- 
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000 men returning to civilian life every 
year, the ready reserve will be over- 
staffed by 1954. So, in order to make 
room for newly discharged veterans, 
the Secretary of Defense will have to 
reduce the period of compulsory serv- 
ice in the ready reserves to, say, one 
year. 

¢ A Choice—This is what will happen. 
A draftee goes into the army and serves 
two years on active duty. On discharge, 
instead of spending three years in the 
ready reserve—to make up the total of 
five years required by the act—he serves 
only one additional year in the ready 
reserves. Then he lapses into the 
stand-by reserve where he participates 
in reserve duty on a voluntary basis. 

Suppose, however, that the same man 
enlisted in the air force or navy where 
the enlistment period is four years. 
On discharge he serves his required year 
in the ready reserve—making a total of 
five years of required active duty and 
active reserve status. Thus he’s had 
to serve two years longer than the man 
who waited to be drafted. 
¢ Last Drop—Pentagon chiefs fear that 
once this situation becomes widely 
known, enlistments will drop off rap- 
idly. If that happens, Selective Service 
will have to squeeze hard to make up 
the difference. 

As of June this year, about 12.5-mil- 
lion men were registered under the draft 
act. That looks like a lot of men. But 
out of that total, the draft will prob- 
ably get only about 600,000. Here’s 
how the pool breaks down: 

Class V-A—over 26 years of age 
and therefore ineligible, 3.9-million. 

Class I-C and I-D-—already in the 
armed forces or active reserves, 2.9- 
million. 

Class IV-F—physically disqualified, 
1.5-million. 

Class TV-A—veterans of World War 
II, deferred by law, 1.6-million. 

Class III-A—deferred for dependency 
or occupational reasons, slightly over 
one million. 

Class I-A—eligible for draft, 1,076,- 
857. 

Selective Service stands little chance 
of getting all the men in class I-A, 
mainly because only about 300,000 
have been physically examined so far. 


Somewhere between 40% and 50% of 
the rest will be found physically dis- 
qualified. Another group will become 
ineligible through dependency: Mini- 
mum requirement is that a man file a 
certificate from his wife’s doctor certi- 
fying she is pregnant anytime before he 
receives his induction notice. 

¢ Deferment—What does all this mean 
to the employer keeping an eye on his 
work force. Here is a quick check-off 
list: 

Childless men 26 arid under who are 
now eligible for the draft may get 
occupational deferment if. . . 

¢ They can qualify under the ap- 
prentice program. 

e They are engaged in defense 
work or occupation or industry listed 
by the Labor Dept. as essential; are in 
such a position’ that their absence would 
materially affect the work of the or- 
ganization; and if no replacement is 
readily available. 

¢ The employer can convince the 
draft board that the employee is 
needed. 

Men who are 26 or under and have 
one child are exempt now, may become 
eligible soon. 

Veterans, officers and enlisted men 
who are in the reserves are not likely 
to be drafted since they are protected 
by law. However, reservists who have 
not yet seen Korean service are still 
subject to recall as individuals, depend- 
ing on specific service needs; little more 
of this looks likely, though. 
¢ Easing Up—Despite the dwindling 
pool of draft-cligible men, there’s con- 
tinuing pressure on Selective Service 
from industry to defer more men for 
occupational reasons. For that reason 
orders were issued early this month to 
ease up on drafting apprentices. 

Right now, apprentices—such as ap- 
prentice machine-tool makers, machin- 
ists, certain construction trades—can 
apply to their local board for deferment. 
But they must meet rigid tests. 

First of all, the apprentice trade must 
be one of those certified by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. In the second i, 
the training program must have been 
established and training apprentices for 
more than a year. It also has to be 
approved by the state director of selec- 
tive service. 

Even though more occupational de- 
ferments are being granted, they still 
represent less than 10% of all men de- 
ferred. The majority are men with de- 
pendents—a total of over 900,000 men. 
That’s the pool that Selective Service 
Director General Hershey is eyeing. 
And, from all indications, Hershey will 
soon ask the President for authority to 
draw on it. 
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Fourth of July? No, it's a Hulett unloader getting under way at a Great 


16,000 tons in eight hours... 
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. in 18-ton bites. Bulldozer feeds last scraps 
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Lakes dock. It will pick up... 


into monster's greedy mouth. 
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Ore Shippers Get Up Steam 
To Cut Losses Caused by Strike 


The iron ore situation next spring 
will undoubtedly settle a theory held 
by many ore users—that because of 
the increased speed and greater carry- 
ing capacity of the carmiers, it isn't 
necessary to carry over 20-million or 
more tons of ore into the next shipping 
season. 

The two-month steel strike shutdown 
cost ore shippers about 22-million tons 
of ore. The Great Lakes carriers, now 
back in operation, will transport about 
47-million gross tons between Aug. | 
and Dec. 1. But Lake shippers—figuring 
with a sharp pencil and including all 
favorable factors such as weather, help 
from Canadian shippers, and the all- 
rail movement of ore from mine to 
Down Lake millvards—see less than 12- 
million tons of iron ore on docks and 
in millyards come next Apr. 1. 

In the meantime, the industry was 
putting ore shipment on a full-speed- 
ahead schedule. This week, two 
19,000-ton capacity — carriers—Pitts- 
burgh Steamship’s “Clark,” and Inter- 
lake Steamship’s “Elton Hoytt II”— 
brought the fieet up to 278 ships. And 
at docksides, gargantuan Huletts were 
unloading the ore almost faster than 
the carriers arrived. 
¢ Unsung Heroes—Few people outside 
the industry realize the important role 
these monster-like machines 
getting iron ore from the bowels of 
the earth in the upper Lakes region to 
the bowels of a blast furnace. They 
are as vital a link between the mine 
and the furnace as are the Lake vessels 
and railroads—and are the direct result 


of shipowners’ demands for rapid un- 
loading. 

Wellman Engineering Co. of Cleve- 
land is the sole builder of these pot- 
bellied unloaders. Up to this time, 
Wellman has built about 90 Huletts— 
45 are operating at 17 docks now. They 
never wear out, but are obsoleted by 
their own size, since bigger and 
broader-beam ships call for bigger 
buckets and more reach on the Hulett 
serving it. 
¢ 24-Hour Shift—At commercial ore 
docks, Huletts are manned with full 
crews, on a round-the-clock basis from 
the opening of the shipping season 
till its close. During that time, it’s a 
top-speed operation for the crew. In 
the eyes of shipowners, delaying a ves 
sel bevond schedule borders on a 
criminal offense, since a vessel idled 
during the eight-month shipping. sea- 
son loses a minimum of $1,000 per day 
to its owners. It would be an especially 
heinous crime for a Hulett crew to 
keep one of the ore carriers in port an 
extra hour for the balance of this sea 
son, with shippers straining to recoup 
tonnage lost during the strike. 

These monsters of steel, which have 
all the balance and precision of a fine 
instrument, are controlled by the 
skilled hands of the “leg” man in the 
control booth just above the bucket. 
Under his direction, the gaping jaws 
snatch 18 tons of ore at a bite, at the 
rate of one bite per minute. Two Hu- 
letts working in tandem will unload 
an average-size lake vessel in from four 
to five hours. 


A scrubdown, and the hold is ready for its next cargo—wheat. 
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GEN. NATHAN TWINING is now Air Force 
WINNING acting chief of staff, with... 


LOSING 


originally tried to get. . . 


A big change of strategy is in the 
works for United States air power. Ow- 
ing largely to a shift in top-level Air 
Force command (pictures, above), the 
thinking now runs like this: You're 
better off with a couple of medium 
bombers than with just one super- 
bomber 

This philosophy is bound to have 
widespread effects on Air Force pro- 
curement. Big intercontinental bomb- 
ers will be shelved in favor of smaller, 
faster types. At least two of the big 
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GEN. HOYT VANDENBERG, ailing chief, had GEN. CURTISS LEMAY, 


LT. GEN. LAWRENCE KUTER as his deputy 
favor faster, smaller bombers, tactical or short-range bombing. 


booster of intercont 
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as his deputy. Before LeMay could start, Vandenberg fell ill. 


Generals Shift...Big Bombers Lose Favor 


ships have already felt the repercussions: 

e The Air Force has cut out fu 
ture contracting for Consolidated-Vul- 
tee Aircraft Corp.’s giant B-36. 

e Last weck, the Air Force turned 
thumbs down on a Boeing Airplane Co. 
suggestion that Boeing step up produc 
tion on its B-52 superbomber from 
three per month to 12 
¢ Command Switch—The juggling of 
brass that led to this new creed came 
about like this 

Months ago, the Air Force was due 


for a command 
House had 
Vandenberg’s opti 
of the Air Force f 
But the No. 2 man 
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booster Gen. Curti 
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who was raised in the Army tradition. 

LeMay, unlike Twining, is a young 
(45) and violent cigar-chewing sales- 
man for intercontinental iiahing as 
a panacea for all air power questions. 
His ideas appeal to Congressional ad- 
vocates of more air power. Given a 
chance, he'd soon have put down any 
internal opposition within the Air Force 
to intercontinental bombing. 

Vandenberg’s sudden illness and op- 
eration in May changed all that. Twin- 
ing, who hadn’t yet changed jobs, be- 
came acting chief of staff. LeMay’s 
orders were canceled. He stays in 
Omaha headquarters. Instead Lt. Gen. 
Lawrence Kuter became acting deputy 
chief of staff. A new first team was in 
power. 
¢ Kuter—The 47-year-old Gen. Kuter 
is considered by many as one of the 
“coming” generals in the Air Force. 
At the outbreak of World War II, he 
held the rank of major. Two months 
later he was a brigadier general without 
ever touching the rank of colonel. But 
at war’s end he was out of favor with 
the very top brass. For a while, he 
was sidetracked into diplomatic affairs 
as the U.S. representative at the In- 
ternational Civil Aeronautics Organiza- 
tion in Montreal. 

Later he got assigned to MATS— 
Military Air Transportation Service 
—as its first commander. The Berlin 
Airlift brought him into the limelight. 
He got credit for running most of the 
show. Twining was largely responsible 
for getting him assigned as deputy 
chief of staff for personnel—a post that 
makes him automatically the vice chief 
of staff in case the chief is ill or on 
leave. 

Both Kuter and Twining are in favor 
of a larger role for tactical aviation, 
plus a ae force composed of 
large numbers of medium bombers in- 
stead of a few superbombers. It was this 
same kind of thinking that got Kuter in 
trouble with top brass in the Pacific. 
Supposedly he disagreed on importance 
of strategic bombing. 
¢ Meeting—Secretary of the Air Force 
Tom Finletter, who never favored 
LeMay as a possible chief of staff any- 
way, likes the present setup. He re- 
cently had a quiet meeting at his 
summer place in Maine with Roswell 
Gilpatric, the undersecretary, and 
Twining and Kuter. Object: to re- 
vamp air power strategy for the com- 
ing meeting of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

The meeting was set to forestall a 
big fight. The Army and Navy had 
lined up against the big-bomber boys in 
the Air Force. Their argument: The 
B-36 and the other superbombers are a 
U.S. Maginot Line and a $3.5-million 
dud. Strategic bombing hasn’t settled 
anything in Korea and the B-36 has 
yet to be proved in combat. 
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Actually, a lot of people in the Air 
Force itself have been having second 
thoughts about the B-36. In many 
ways, it’s been a proplem child. No 
two ever rolled off the production lines 
exactly alike; constant design changes 
made them more like cousins than 
sister ships. And a succession of B-36 
crashes have given the big planes a 
killer reputation—besides being costly 
in manpower and dollars. 
¢ Navy’s Ideas—Besides, Naval aviation 
now is in position to deliver the 
A-bomb. The Navy got hard-won ap- 
proval of its two giant aircraft carriers 
with Army support. In return, the 
Navy is clamoring for greater tactical 
support of ground troops, Army selec- 
tion of bombing targets, and an ex- 
panded Army aviation service under the 
Army’s Transportation Corps. 

In addition, the Navy is p 2 taking a 
second look at seaplanes. New designs 
now on the drafting boards indicate 
fascinating possibilities for a jet-pro- 
aa seaplane bomber. According to 
Navy air secretary John Floberg, the 
long-range supersonic seaplane wouldn’t 
replace carrier aviation—wouldn’t have 
the same mobility—but it would have 
more mobility than land-based bombers. 
¢ Solid Front—This Army-Navy lineup 
spelled trouble for the Air Force. Both 
the Army and the Navy were prepared 
to battle for what they wanted at the 
Joint Chiefs’ meeting this month. The 
fight would go to Congress if necessary. 

At the same time the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration has been heck- 
ling the Air Force (BW —Jul.20’52, 
p29) for continuing production of too 
many obsolescent planes. 

But the Air Force, under Finletter, 
Twining, and Kuter, began to get their 
ducks in a row before the meeting. 
l'irst step has been to cut out future 
contracting for the B-36. Some more 
big plane cuts are also in the wind. The 
Air Force will also most likely back the 
Aircraft Production Board’s recom- 
mendations for canceling additional 
contracts and settling on designs (BW— 
Jul.26’52,p29). 
¢ Permanent?—Despite the fact that air 
chief Vandenberg was scheduled to re- 
turn to his desk this week, Pentagon 
insiders are betting that physical rea- 
sons will soon force him into perma- 
nent retirement. They don’t think the 
present situation will be changed much. 

Besides, any big squabble now—either 
within the Air Force or between the 
three services—might have adverse ef- 
fects when it comes to getting Con- 
gressional approval of the military 
budget. The Air Force will need all the 
support it can get from the Army and 
Navy to keep its appropriations up in 
the $20-billion bracket. That’s why it 
will openly shelve the big bombers and 
go along with Navy and Army demands 
for bigger roles in the air. 


At the Crossroads 


Economists are prepar- 
ing to take a long-range look 
at how industry will fare with- 
out defense-program props. 


What happens to business when the 
defense program begins to slacken a 
year or two Tones? 

Will demand for nonmilitary items— 
by then freed from materials controls 
and other emergency restrictions—ex- 
pand fast enough to keep our vastly 
expanded industrial plant Senet 

Or will the government have to 
dream up a new hep 4 vom program 
to make up for the slacking off in mili- 
tary contracts? 

These are questions that businessmen 
have been asking each other, as well as 
their government, according to Secre- 
tary of Commerce Charles Sawyer. So 
Sawyer, at the request of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, is 
having his economists take a reading of 
the business outlook for the post-mobili- 
zation period. 
¢ History Repeats—The Commerce 
economists are old hands at this sort 
of thing. In 1943, when it was obvious 
that the U.S. had reached the turning 
point in World War II, they came up 
with a forecast on “markets after the 
war.” Their predictions of continued 
high levels of business activity fell a 
little short of the actual postwar boom 
—but they were more accurate than 
other seers who prophesied a business 
depression and subsequent large-scale 
unemployment. 

This time, however, only the general 
outlines of the economic situation have 
any semblance of similarity. Again, as 
in 1943, we are at a point where we can 
see ahead a downturn in big military 
spending. We’re about to shed mate- 
rials controls and other restrictions on 
nonmilitary production. We can see an 
end to the buildup of new industrial 
capacity in support of our defense pro- 
duction. 
¢ Differences—But the downturn in 
military spending now in prospect isn’t 
the virtual elimination of military buy- 
ing that followed World War II. In a 
year or two, spending for the services 
will hit a peak of from $50-billion to 
$55-billion per year. Then, barring war, 
it will drop to an annual rate of approxi- 
mately $40-billion. You can’t keep up- 
to-date the kind of military machine 
we're building for much less than that 
amount. 

Again, the controls we'll drop late 
next vear look like World War IT con- 
trols—in everything but effect. So far, 
they've been used to siphon off only 
about 15% of Gross National Product 





—against the 40% of World War II— 
into military production. 

¢ Less Demand—Since Korea, consumer 
goods output has been consistently 
ahead of demand in most lines, dis- 
tressingly so in many cases. So there’s 
no buildup of consumer demand such 
as came with the shutdown of automo- 
bile production and other consumer 
goods in World War II. 

Plant expansion differs this time, too. 
Between 1939 and 1945 the U.S. spent 
some $25-billion for new plant and 
equipment, most of it for munitions or 
closely related production. This time 
we're spending almost as much—more 
than $21-billion so far, with more likely 
to come. But it’s been mostly for basic 
industries like steel, aluminum, electric 
power, oil, chemicals. 

For years to come, we'll probably 
keep most of our expanded military 
capacity in production to maintain the 
armed force we are building. But mili- 
tarv needs will take less of the output 
from our expanded basic industries after 
1954-1955. Will the civilian economy 
sop up the slack then? That’s one of 
the big problems the Commerce econo- 
mists are trving to dope out. 
¢ The Scope—The economists who will 
actually write the post-mobilization sur- 
vey are just starting to work. Thev have 
about decided on the scope of the job— 
to point out problems ahead for in- 
dustry and possible means of solution, 


as well as to predict levels of produc- 
tion and employment. A typical prob- 
lem is that of industrial investment. If 


industrial expansion doesn’t hold up 
when the twin incentives of govern- 
ment defense contracts and five-year 
tax amortization are withdrawn, there'll 
be trouble. 

But OBE’s economists aren’t gloomy 
men. Privately, most of them will tell 
vou they sce no downswing for business 
in the near future. 

They will get ideas and guidance 
from a technical advisory committee 
now being set up. Invitations to serve 
on an advisory body have been sent to 
over a dozen top economists in indus- 
try, finance, and colleges. 
¢ Rush Job—Sawver wants the survey 
buttoned up before Jan. 1. That means 
that things at OBE will be humming 
from now on, since this kind of job 
generally takes government economists 
a vear. 

Sawyer’s rush order to OBE has in- 
spired cynical comment in other quar- 
ters of Commerce. One veteran de- 
partment official cracked: “Charlie has 
to have his valedictory before the new 
Administration can pick another Secre- 
tary of Commerce.” 

But an OBE staffer contends that 
the post-defense report bill will have to 
be better than a mere valedictory or 
“nofie of us will be here by the time 
there’s a new Secretary of Commerce.” 
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How Scary Do Prices Look? 


A price rise—but no runaway—is what economists 
see for the next year or so. They discount inflationary effects 
of the drought and the steel strike and settlement. 


The stage is set for a continuing, 
moderate rise in the cost of living. Even 
the slow-moving wholesale food price 
index (chart) has definitely turned up 
ward. After dropping through most of 
last vear, it has risen about a point and 
a half since April; it’s still about 4% 
below its February, 1951, high. 

Many forces will be working for 
higher prices: steel price increases, the 
round of wage increases that steel 
pioneered, renewed consumer demand 
now that prices have stopped dropping, 
practical suspension of credit controls. 
And, short-range, public fright about 
the drought. 

However, there are people—including 
government officials—who think the big- 
gest inflationary push of all comes from 
official pronouncements out of Wash- 
ington. 
¢ Intramural—A good sample was last 
week’s statement by Ellis Arnall, who 
is slated to bow out Sept. 1 as head 
of the Office of Price Stabilization. 
Armall urged a special session of Con- 
gress to cope with inflationary effects 
of the drought and the steel strike and 
settlement. He drew a sharp comment 
from Commerce Secretary Charles 
Sawyer, who said that public fears that 
prices would go up are an “important, 


although intangible” contributing fac- 
tor in inflation. 
Sawver said a 
his department 
drought will cause no widespread in- 
crease in food prices. In some areas, 
loss of crops has cancelled out the sea- 
sonal drop in prices; distress marketings 
of poultry and livestock have depressed 
prices temporarily, may lead to long-run 
shortages and higher prices. 
e Scare—Economists feel, over-all, that 
the drought has more scare effect than 
real effect. Crop losses and distress 
marketings of meat animals are fairly 
local; a big corn crop is coming up. 
Individual farmers are suffering, but the 
nation’s food supply isn’t hurt much. 
Government experts think worries 
about inflation traceable to steel and 
drought tend to overlook the counter- 
balancing deflationary effects: income 
losses from industrial shutdowns and 
damage to crops and herds. When in- 
comes of farmers and factory workers 
are crimped, there’s less money for 
goods. For business, economists think 
the biggest fact is this: Record capital 
expansion by industry and rising gov- 
ernment expenditures on arms and 
foreign aid have carried us through 
danger of a major business recession. 
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Laboratory Tested to Meet 
Customers 
Hardness Requirements 


Ryerson Hits High “C’s” 


for Shipbuilder 


Another Example of Ryerson Service on Special Requirements 


Material must be capable of heat treating to a minimum 
hardness of Rockwell C-38. 


That was the high hardness rating specified by a 
Seattle shipbuilder on his rush order to Ryerson for 
1500 pounds of Type 410 straight chrome stainless. 


First problem facing the shipbuilder —the fact that 
Type 410 chrome stainless is not regularly stocked by 
most steel warehouses. A call to the local Ryerson 
plant, however, disclosed that the urgently needed steel 
could be shipped quickly from another Ryerson plant. 

Next question; Would the stainless from Ryerson meet 
the shipbuilder’s minimum hardness requirements? In 
our own well-equipped laboratory, we quickly deter- 


mined that the Type 410 on hand met the hardness 
specification. 

The steel was then trucked to the airport, flown to 
Seattle and delivered on schedule. 

This is a typical example of how Ryerson often can 
help you meet unusual specifications. It’s an example 
of how large, diversified stocks, unequalled facilities 
and the practical cooperation of steel specialists are com- 
bined at Ryerson to save you time and trouble. And 
it’s a good reason for you to call Ryerson whenever you 
need steel. 

Though the strike and heavy demand have caused 
many shortages, you’ll find we can usually take care of 
most requirements—even the tough ones. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: CARBON, ALLOY & STAINLESS STEELS—BARS, 
STRUCTURALS, PLATES, SHEETS, TUBING, MACHINERY & TOOLS, ETC. 


RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T, RYERSON & SON, INC, PLANTS AT; NEW YORK © BOSTON e PHILADELPHIA © 
PITTSBURGH @ BUFFALO ® CHICAGO e MILWAUKEE @ ST.LOUIS e@ LOS ANGELES @ 


CINCINNATI @ CLEVELAND e¢ 


SAN FRANCISCO © SPOKANE © SEATTLS 
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Biggest Opportunity for cost 
reduction in 99°/o of all offices 


If yours is an office without a Cummins Perforator 


you are wasting hours every day. 


Wherever you use a hand stamp for validating, 
approving, dating. receipting, numbering, coding or 
canceling you can do the job in one-twentieth the time 


with Cummins multiple marking!* 


Cummins holes-you-can-read mark 20 papers at a 
time—up to 20,000 an hour—with no effort, no skips, no 
smearing—in permanent, unchangeable clarity. This 
method of multiple marking also guards your business 
against fraudulent alterations or re-use of invoices and 
purchase orders. 

Among Cummins’ 107 models is a multiple-marking 
Perforator made to fit your business. Get the facts today. 
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When the going 


is tough 


>" TOTALLY-ENCLOSED 
FAN COOLED MOTORS 


DUST-PROOF—For severe operating condi- 


tions found in grain elevators, flour mills, 
machine shops, foundries, chemical plants, 
steel mills, coal handling plants, and similar 
locations—these Louis Allis Totally-Enclosed 
Fan-Cooled Motors deliver uninterrupted 
trouble-free performance. They are especially 


designed and built for use in atmospheres 
containing combustible or abrasive dust. 


For all the dusty, dirty jobs—specify Louis 
Allis Totally-Enclosed Fan-Cooled Motors. 
Call in your nearest Louis Allis Application 
Engineer for quick dependable service. 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 
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Steel is tried by torture! 
[ I; RE is a machine used in J&L’s metallurgical laboratories teristics that affect the performance of vhen it is 
that stretches a piece of steel like pulling a piece of taffy. put to work for you. 

It grips the ends of a steel sample and, with more than a This technical data enables J&L tain accurate 
hundred thousand pounds of pulling power, stretches the control over the quality of the steel d nanufacturing 
steel until it breaks. Readings on the dial will tell the operations, In the finished product, echnological 
metallurgist the capacity of the steel to withstand loads, its double-check against the specified requ s of the cus- 
ability to streteh, and the point at which the elastic limit will tomer. It aids in the development teelmaking 
be reached. processes, new steels for new appli nd in new 

Other machines used regularly at J&L in the daily methods for fabricating and treating st 
routine of making steel to the customer's specifications will This constant torture-testing of steel the many 
determine the steel’s hardness, its shock resistance, its draw- activities carried on behind the J&L t mark to make 
ing and forming quality, its fatigue limit and other charae- better steel for your every use. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CorPoORATION 
PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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Fair Trade: A Half-Hearted Comeback 


Price fixing was put back in business by the McGuire tiroughout the country to find out. 


> . heir finding: Superficially, at least, 
Act, but the law still has many loopholes—and many enemies. fair trade looks much the way it did 
before the Schwegmann decision. But 
underneath, things are different. The 
hiatus of more than a_ year. since 
Schwegmann’s victory has left its mark 
on the whole fair trade structure. 
¢ Loopholes—The — most important 
change that has occurred is the so-called 


—the McGuire Act—which says that - 
merchants are legally bound to stick 
to fair trade prices whether or not they 
have signed contracts. What will be 
the effects of this new legislation? 
Last week, BUSINESS WEEK reporters 


About a year ago, the Supreme Court 
decided that John Schwegmann, Jr., 
New Orleans supermarket operator, 
didn’t have to observe fair trade prices 
Reason: He hadn’t signed any fair trade 
contracts (BW—May26'51,p25). 


Now Congress has passed a new law 
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called on manufacturers and retailers 


Wentling loophole in the new law. In 
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POWERHEAD TO PROP, CHRIS-CRAFT 
OUTBOARDS ARE BUILT 
FOR OUTSTANDING DEPENDABILITY 


There’s no frustration among the fun-loving fishermen and 
outboard motor enthusiasts who depend on Chris-Craft 

, performance under all conditions. Years of intensive research, 
engineering and testing have developed absolute dependability 
in Chris-Craft outboards. C/R Sirvene ‘‘ Perfect” oil seals 
make a major contribution to this dependability. 

The illustrations show how C/R Sirvene Type HMSH oil 
seals at points “A” and “‘B” on the 10 h.p. Commander 
prevent escape of explosive mixture from the 
crankcase. The Sirvene Type P seal at point “‘C” 
protects the powerhead from water, while its 





twin at point “ D”’ seals in grease completely above 

the gear case. The same C shown low on 

the propeller shaft at point ‘‘E’’, does double duty 

below the gear case by retaining grease and excluding water. 
Solving tough or unusual sealing problems is a C/R 

specialty. That’s why more automobiles and motors, more 

agricultural and industrial machines are relying on C/R 

seals than on any other sealing device 


®.$. For immediate delivery, C/R “P t" o are stocked 


in over 1800 sizes covering 1 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


*" 1231 Elston Avenve OIL SEAL DIVISION chicago 22, ittinois 


The cooperative research and engineei ing services which 
C/R has provided in producing special C/R oil seals 
(both synthetic rubber and leather) for leading manu- 
facturers are available to you. We will be pleased to 
send youany information you wish. Brochureonrequest, 


SIRVENE 


Representatives in these Principal Cities 
The Scientifically . 


. Boston + New York + Syracuse 
Mechonical Leather Products ee Compounded Elastomer Philedelphia « Pittsburgh + Cincinnati 
Boots, diaphragms, packings and “© Custom-engineered and custom- Clevelend + Detroit + Peoria 
other products give dependable service built for critical service in aircraft, Minneepolis «+ Kenses City + Houston 
under difficult operating conditions. eutomotive and other mechanisms, les Angeles + Sen Francisco 





the Wentling decision, the federal 
courts held that retail price fixing could 
not be made to cover goods shipped in 
interstate trade from  non-fair-trade 
states. ‘Though a test case is required 
to clear the point up, many people feel 
that the McGuire Act fails to plug this 
hole. 

Another major change is the fact 
that the opponents of fair trade, hav- 
ing tasted blood, are out to kill fair 
trade once and for all. They want to 
test the new law on constitutional 
grounds. 


1. Lull Before the Storm 


At first, right after the passage of 
the McGuire Act, it looked as though 
there would be a sudden flurry of crack- 
downs on price-cutters (BW —Jul.19°52, 
p>3). In reality, very little action has 
developed on this front. There has 
been some tough talk by fair trade 
companies. Many of them have put 
retailers on notice that fair trade is 
back in effect. But no legal action has 
been reported as yet 
¢ Why the Lull?—There are several 
reasons for this lack of action: the 
upturn in retail sales, the effect of the 
steel strike with its threat of shortages 
in some lines, a possible new round of 
inflation. From Chicago a manufac- 
turer reports: “‘Price-cutting is at a 
pretty low ebb because dealers have 
unloaded their inventories.” 

Fair-trading companies, meanwhile, 
are taking things casy while they scout 
the terrain carefully. ‘Vhey realize that 
it took a lot of effort and cost them 
much unfavorable publicity to get the 
McGuire Act on the books. So for a 
while they are going to lean over back- 
wards to keep from antagonizing the 
press, the public, or Congress. 


ll. Mending the Fences 


Still another factor holding the fair 
traders back is the fact that right now 
they're busy resurrecting their fair trade 
structures. 

Legally all that a company has to do 
to make its contracts binding on non- 
signers—provided it hasn’t let them 
lapse—is to so notify retailers. A lot of 
companies did this within a few hours 
of the act’s passage. General Electric, 
Melrose Distillers, and Proctor Electric 
were among the first. They were 
shortly followed by many _ others— 
though not, according to one Man- 
hattan department store, as many as 
you would expect. 
¢ It Depends—Beyond that, the time 
needed to get up a full head of steam 
varies according to the policy a com- 
pany pursued during the past year. 

Eastman Kodak is in the position-- 
perhaps a unique onc—of having to 
start from scratch. It junked fair trade 
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on the grounds that under Schweg- 
mann it was unenforceable. Now East- 
man has announced that it will start 
writing new contracts in the 45 fair 
trade states. 

The majority of companies, however, 
are in a more favorable position. Most 
of them, at the worst, simply let things 
ride. 
¢ Enforcement Work—However, some 
companies actively policed price main- 
tenance as best they could during the 
Schwegmann period, with varying 
degrees of success. Much depended on 
how thoroughly a company had en- 
forced its price structure in the pre- 
Schwegmann days, and also on how 
strong its trade name was. Simmons 
Co., for example, was able to hold the 
price line very successfully. It was 
among the several strong manufacturers 
who were able to force Macy’s into 
writing fair trade contracts—during the 
hiatus. 

Still another tack was taken by Sun- 
beam Corp. Unable to stop price-cut- 
ting any other way, it set about signing 
up every dealer. At last reckoning it 
had hit 160,000, was still signing them 
up. 


Hl. Will It Work? 


On the whole, fair traders are now 
convinced—or at least they say they are 
—that price maintenance isn’t going to 
work, law or no law, unless it is policed 
with an iron hand. Columbia Records, 
for instance, is sitting tight until it 
is sure it can enforce any fair-trading 
policy. In this sense, fair trade has 
been strengthened. 

The lesson was spelled out in the 
General Electric-Macy’s suit over price- 
cutting (BW-—Jan.27’51,p56). The 
court said, in effect, that-unless a com- 
pany really made a sincere effort to 
police fair trade, it could expect no 
help from the courts. 
¢ Just Talk?—Will the companies take 
a tough position? Or are they just 
shadow-boxing? 

You meet with some cynicism on this 
point among retailers, who have long 
complained that manufacturers talk a 
lot but that few do anything to kcep 
their goods out of price-cutters’ hands. 

A New York discount house, for in- 
stance, serenely says that “fair trade 
helps any true discount house.” It is 
now selling below fixed prices, expects 
that “we'll still be able to get anything 
we want.” 
¢ Big Loophole—Discount houses aren’t 
so much of a worry to fair trading 
manufacturers as the Wentling loop- 
hole. 

Opinion is divided among fair trad- 
ers as to how much potential threat 
exists here. One major spokesman, the 
American Fair Trade Council, is 
wrought up over the problem. It is 
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The fast lifting action of the 
“Series 700” ‘Load Lifter’ Electric Hoist 
shortens handling time. Manpower can 
process more units per day for less. 


Keep your production at high levels 
around the clock. Put the heavy-duty 
‘Load Lifter’ on the job. Push-button 
operation—with only 24-volts at the 
push button—wipes out muscle strain, 
increases safety and maintains worker 
efficiency. Simple design and rugged 
construction assure long life in the 
severest service. Available in capacities 
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speed control. Send for Bulletin 399. 
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sponsoring the so-called “Hometown” 
amendment. The Iment would 
forbid this traffic 

But the National f Retail 
Druggists, sparkplug of t rive to get 
McGuire on the bi takes a differ- 
ent view. It sees n ( 

The two groups h 1ow turned on 
each other with tl ferocity they 
usually reserve for en f fair trade. 
Without the help of the powerful 
NARD lobby, it is h nlikely that 
AFTC’s proposed am ment will get 
anywhere in the next n 


IV. Constitutional Issues 


Something could h » on the legal 
front before too | 

The Schwegmann dealt only 
with the question of whether or not the 
Miller-Tydings amendment to the 
Sherman act specifi ithorized the 
nonsigner clauses tate fair trad 
acts. The large issue of constitutionality 

es | didn’t arise. 
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FEDDERS-QUIGAN CORPORATION in making a private contract binding 


S7 TONAWANDA STREET BUFFALO 7, N.Y. on a third party, unlawful 
delegates federal pow r interstate 


commerce to the stat 
John Schwegmann, Jr., the New Or 
leans supermarket operator who broke 
fair trade the first tin now getting 
set to carrv the case up to the Supreme 
Court on constituti grounds 
Florida may come through with a 
case testing the nev passed by its 
legislature after the te supreme court 
knocked out an carlic v. Or the t 
case could come from Michigan, wher 
on June 27 the courts held that th 
Michigan nonsigner cl 


lause is invalid. 
V. Same Old Problem 


Even if the McG Act should 
stand up in the courts, fair traders’ 
problems are far from I 

Biggest question k is business 
te conditions. As one retailer puts it, “No 
_2 atl : 7 eal > | statute on carth can prevent a retailer 
from cutting prices when he has to get 
business—or starve Enough competi 





No penthouse or heavy sidewalls! 


Oildraulic Elevators are designed for within 4” guaranteed, regardless of P | Ta tion will bring us right back to the con- 
low-cost installation and economical, load size or rate of speed. Car sizes, | ditions that produc ed the Schwegmann 
trouble-free operation. No penthouse _ capacities and controls as required. - case in the first place 

or heavy load-bearing shaftway Over 65,000 Oildraulic Elevators Another major fact the sales poli- 
structure needed . . . powerful hy- and Lifts are now in use . . . backed cies of manufacturers themselves. Re- 


draulic jack supports car and load. by Rotary’s coast-to-coast service tailers have long blamed the manufac- 
Rugged car construction to with- organization. turers for loading merchants up with 
stand shocks and jolts of power truck For catalog, write Rotary Lift Co., a\ 5 goods they can’t sell Chis makes for 
loading. Automatic floor leveling 1132 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. distressed goods—and discount houses. 

As one department store man puts it, 


Rotary QOILDRAULIC ELEVATORS “Things won't be a bit better this time 
than they were under Miller-Tydings.” 
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Announcing the great new 





Autocar V8 


with advanced design, overhead 





valve V-8 engine. The first V-8 
for heavy-duty highway hauling! 


Autocar V-8 features that result 
in smoother, more brilliant perform- 
ance and lower operating costs: 


’ , " . * A modern reduced-weight heavy- 
highway tractor powered by the first V-8 engine ever offered to duty chassis 


Here it is! And only Autocar has it. A brand-new, heavy-duty 


the heavy-duty highway hauling industry. It’s a modern unit w Rene magne, *S 
’ : : engine with valve-in-head design 


for modern highway hauling — a smooth performer under your 200-plus horsepower 
: * west weight-power ratio of all 
profitable payloads. Lowest weight-power r 
, comparable engines. 
Smoother running engine at all 


AUTOCAR TRUCKS _ 


Faster acceleration 





The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 
Established 1897 * Higher average speeds under road 
loads 








Please send me the Autocar V-8 booklet. 
ENE RAI 2% Rane 


Firm Name 





Street. 


Send for this illustrated booklet. City. 
it gives full details and specifications of the Autocar V-8. 
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Ready for use 2 
without @ brush 


terns soothing 
(AeOTRATE™ 





The J. B. Williams Co., 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
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ANOTHER GREAT AND 


GROWING USE FOR 
Crown 


SPRAIAINER. 
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ush button father 
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Alfred D. ' 
Boyle Mi dor, lene McKelvy Co., - > Dyna-Shave, Inc., 
60 ene tee shaves, New York City New York City ~ Chicago, til. 
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Consolidated : * Campbell 
Zep Mfg. Corp., Royal Chemical Co., See Products Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. f Chicago, Il. ¢ Bensenville, il. 





























The same creative ingenuity and technical 


The world’s most popular Shaving Creams are now pressure- iD cath. dtesaienan eminent 
packaged in Crown SPRATAINER, for creamy-foamy-instant ae regan gg line of 
lather at the touch-of-a-finger. SPRATAINER’S exclusive “No 

Side Seam—No Top Seam” construction protects products NC) 

better; its “modern-design” sells products faster! If your ROM (NN 


product can be dispensed in a foam or spray it belongs in Division of 


SPRATAINER. CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


PYANOQUUTAAREDNUAQAQUNESERSAEEUERRLAY UOTE EGOA REL UTEAC CDR POA RETA RATE 









































Philadelphia, Chicago, Orlando, New York, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Boston 











WHERE PRECISION COUNTS 


, SPECIFY 
Challenge 


LAYOUT SURFACE PLATE 
Precision - built for tool and machine in- 
dustries, Challenge Equipment comprises 
a selection of time-saving devices for lay- 
out, inspection, checking, lapping, weld- 
ing and assembly operations. Included in 
this line are Layout Surface Plates ... 
Clamp Edge Layout Plates . . . Reading 

Tables... 
Checking ; ie oF ; 
SEMI-STEEL SURFACE PLATE Tables . . . “nn? ° ° 
Lapping Pletee .. . Weldiog Tables... |... SOO-Million in Services... 


Surface Plates .. . Surface Plate Equipment 


~S < 


. .. Bench Plates and Blocks. Check the 
coupon below for complete information on 


any or all products 


TRADE-MARK ® 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO 
Office, Fact es snd Show R - 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


Send details as checked below: 


(. Layout Surface Plates (1 Work Benches 
Surface Plate Equip. © Utility Bench 
0 Complete Catalog 2 Welding Tables 


rrr | Roll Up a Boom in Clovis, N.M. 


Street 





(Story continues on p. 50) 


; _City 
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Beatrice Foods Co. knows 
it pays to lease trucks from Hertz! 


This progressive organization, like hundreds of businesses, finds it profitable to lease trucks from Hertz 
rather than own them. Whether you operate one or one hundred trucks, it will pay you to investigate! 








Adoption of the economically sound Hertz Truck Lease Plan 
releases your capital investment for profitable purposes. 
Hertz garages, maintains and insures the trucks... 
furnishes everything but the driver. You enjoy every 
advantage of truck ownership with none of its “headaches” 
...and very often for /ess than the cost of ownership. 


Rent passenger cars too! 


Hertz has stations in more than 500 
cities throughout the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain, Mexico, 
Hawaii and Alaska. Fine new cars 
ore available for an hour, day, week, 
or as long as you wish, to drive as 
your own, with gas, oil and proper 
insurance included in the low rates, 
If you need a cor, phone or go to 
your local Hertz station today! 


naTionat neanquarters MER T & Driv-Ur-Se/f SYSTEM veer. coz, 218 south WABASH AVENUE + CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


If you have trucks, Hertz will buy them at mutu- 
ally agreed prices and either continue them in 
service or replace them now, or when needed, 
with splendid new trucks engineered to your 
specific job. Hertz paints your trucks to your 
exact specifications. Hertz keeps the trucks in 
tiptop condition ... supplies gas, oil, tires, lubri- 
cants... properly insures them (through your 
own broker if you wish), and has extra trucks for 
use in peak periods or other emergencies. 


Hertz serves every type of business! The Hertz 
Driv-Ur-Self System can serve every kind of 
business, with the right trucks for each specific 
job. Following are some of the many kinds of 
businesses now being served: Manufacturers & 
Distributors of Varied Products + Department & 
Specialty Stores + Florists « Creameries & Dairy 
Products + Building Supplies & Lumber + Hard- 
ware & Plumbing + Bokery & Confectionery 


Stores + Drugs + Laundries & Dry Cleaners «- 
Restaurants + Meat & Fish +» Groceries, Fruit & 
Produce + Newspapers + Printing + Brewers & 
Beer Distributors + Furniture & Rugs + Steel & 
Electrical +» Paper + Musical instruments - Bev- 
erage, Wine & Liquor. 


Rent extra trucks by hour, day or week! 
Hertz always has fleets of trucks on hand for 
short term rentals to individuals —or to busi 
needing one or more trucks, or owning their 
trucks and wanting extras for emergencies. Simply 
call your local Hertz station. 





Hertz is the world’s largest truck and passenger 
cor rental organization... with 28 years’ ex- 
perience. You, too, will find it pays ... Write for 
full details now. Write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, 
inc., Dept. G82, 218 South Wabash Avenve, 
Chicago 4, Illinois, for an interesting folder giv- 
ing plete inf ti No blig +i 





LOOK IN YOUR TELEPHONE DIRECTORY UNDER “H" FOR YOUR LOCAL HERTZ STATION 








A PYRENE WON’T STOP CARELESSNESS— 
IT WILL KILL FIRES! 


A cardboard locker caught fire in the basement and soon this whole 
Dayton, Ohio, building was ablaze. Date: January 6, 1950. Loss: $291,500. 


There’s a Pyrene for every fire hazard 


The right extinguisher at the right time can often prevent enormous 
losses. Whatever your fire hazard, there’s a Pyrene* to cope with it— 
for Pyrene makes everything from hand extinguishers to complete 
automatic fire-fighting systems. “TM. Reg. US. Pat. Off, 





= 
ri 
rt 


Vaporizing Liquid Cartridge -Operated Chemical Foam Systems 
Most practical for all- For ordinary fires. No For flammable liquids Large and small, man- 
purpose use annual recharging... ordinary combustibles ual and automatic 

















. and other approved extinguishers 








PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


577 Belmont Avenue Newark 8, New Jersey 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 
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... an auctioneer sells an 
average of 14,000 animals 
a week...” 


CLOVIS, N. M., starts on p. 48 


Clovis, N. M., f 18,500 in the 
heart of the “Great Staked Plains” ot 
I'exas and New Mex voke up last 
winter to find that t bad smell on its 
outskirts was big bu 

I'he Clovis Stock rang up $10¢ 
million of busing ) That was 
double 1950's vo treble 1949's 
About $56-milliot from auction 
sales of over 800,0 icad of cattle, 
sheep, hogs, and h Feeding and 
servicing—branding ning, and the 
like—of some 200 d accounted 
for the rest 

Ihe Clovis au ne of the 14 
public markets fi tock in the 
West. It reflects a hange in mar 
keting patterns—t markets closer 
to the farmer 

Clovis’ prodigi th sults from 
two things 

e A lucky geogray ituation 
eA shift in k marketing 
patterns in the W 

Geographicalh has it very 
good. It is in the n f some 60,000 
sq. mi. of land devoted raising live 
stock and growing 
Besides that, it 
the Atchison, Top 
between Kansas (¢ 
with connection 
good highw i 

The shift in 
is the move to d 
to bring them ck 


the animals 


markets h ) 
since 1930. Th 
charges for 
markets; the ut 
imong cattle en 
the disadvantag« 
long distance 
e Everybody Wins 
all part and pat 
growth of the pa 
22’51,p73 S| 
ates a market at 
ects have increased 
alfalfa, and pastut 
stock grower | 
methods so that 
their animal outp 
It all adds up 
region has nevet 
result to Clovis 
around. Stores th 
annual sales. Th 
come is well Ove 
national average of 
¢ The Bidders—A]! rs come 
to the Clovis auct for dis 
tant packers, dealet buv on their 
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Peabody Coal Company 
largest midwest producer, 
uses the Trackmobile to 
handle cars of incoming 
equipment and to speed 
coal loading at its new 
Pawnee, Ili., mine. 


Here’s compact power to cut costs and speed 
the hauling, spotting and switching of railway 
cars! The Trackmobile’s road or track operation 
saves time and manpower for refineries, 


mines, grain elevators and industrial plants of 


many types. It simplifies the big job of railway 
car handling with a low cost investment that 
has already proved profitable for hundreds of 
firms. Write today for complete reports of 
Trackmobile operation at leading companies! 

WHITING CORPORATION 

15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, lilinois 

Sales Offices and distributors throughout the world 


THESE OTHER WHITING PRODUCTS ALSO CUT COSTS FoR INDUSTRY! 


ile of oad 
on...and you can 
r in 30 seconds 1 


Overhead " F* - : Swenson Equipment Electric Chain 
Cranes ia : for the Hoists 
— ; Chemical Process Industries 





FORT WAYNE ; own account, con 1 feeders who 
on buy cattle to fatten f he 1 t and 
CONTAINERS , ~ for breeders. Th n it bu 


crs, however, are the farmers of the im- 
MEASURE UP mediate area I} tion is a con 
venient point of ig or them. 
A rancher may | oO ittle 
and turn around 
“stockers.”” He'll p 
his range and sell t 
the price is right 

Che stockyards 
ness in their own 
is conducted in a [| 
animals are driven t 
that separates the I 
customers. The | ng move 
most of it is done as the animal 

going through. An tioneer sclis an 

eco IN MORE WAYS THAN ONE! average of 14,000 to 15.000 animals 
is during a four-day auction week 
e Allied Business—Large packers such 
as Armour, Cudahy, Wilson, and Swift 
have set up comme! feed lots in the 
stockyards for the animals they buy 




















Literally, corrugated containers by Fort Wayne measure 


up exactly to specifications for length, width and depth. That's how 


you get proper stacking, full use of paid-for shipping space, The nearby farms produce the feeds 
, they need. Stockfeed mixing plants are 
damage free delivery of your product. And Fort Wayne containers right at the stockyards. Some 75,000 
animals are fed in tl lots all winter. 
measure up in so many other ways . . . laboratory controlled Three “custom” service firms find a 
good business in branding (picture, 
manufacture, uniformity from the first to the millionth off the line, page 48), dipping, dehorning, vac 
cinating, and feed ne 126,000 
maximum strength without costly excess weight, accurate cutting, head of livestock in t 





slotting, printing, easy assembling, packing, handling . . . They 


MARKETING BRIEFS 


measure up in every way. That comes of Fort Wayne’s complete 








integration of operations, scientific production control and over four Advertising expenditures during the 
first half of 1952 higher than 
the year previous, rding to the 
latest figures from McCann-Erickson, 
appearing in Print Ink. Final figures 
for 1951 put total a ing expendi 
tures during the t about 14% 
above the 1950 m r a total of 
RLIGATED . val nearly $6.5-billion 


decades of concentration on container making. Call on Fort Wayne 


~ 


Baltimore Markets, narket chain 
headquartered in P lelphia, will 


for containers that measure up to your shipping needs. 
RUGATED PAPER COMPANY change its name to Best Markets. The 


Cor 
firm first used “Baltimore” in 1919 


GENERAL OFFICES*+ FORT WAYNE 1. INDIANA __ | when it opened its first store on Balti- 


more Ave. in Philadelpl 

* 
TV turnabout can | en in a report 
from CBS-Columbia, | Ihe set-mak- 


Plants: Sales Offices: Ra ur ~ or remap ing subsidiary of CBS (formerly Hy- 
Rochester, New York Chicago, Ill. ; -i-) a page is having t te its entire 
Chicago, Illinois Jackson, Mich. hw 1952 lines of TV set 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Buffalo, N.Y. te e 
Hartford City, Indiana qe LY. ‘ai City Light, Seattle’s municipally owned 

Wik: eee tom NY. “Se Gea. power system, wants to encourage use 
Vincennes, Indiana Syracuse, N. Y. of electric ranges and water heaters. 

A jdliate Utica, N.Y. Week led Idea is to keep a steadier load-factor 

J Akron, Ohio ashington, Ind. R “alice: Ste te allteen | 

Southern Paperboard Cincinnati, Ohio Hartford City, Ind. Pittsburgh, Penna. ws a aa 1 ‘ a a 
Corporation Cleveland, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. York, Penna. discount > DUyCTS OF CHECITIC ranges 
Port Wentworth, Georgia Dayton, Ohio Muncie, Ind. Milwaukee, Wis. ($30) and water heaters ($25). The 
dealer deducts these amounts from the 
customer’s bill, gets reimbursed by City 

Light. 
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Only. 
LURIA 
ENGINEERING 
offers 


the economies of LURIA STANDARDIZED 
BUILDING 


ST AN D ARDIZE D used in the manufacture of chemicals 
BUILDINGS a 


LURIA STANDARDIZED 
BUILDING 


hue en QNCmMNN — applied to another commercial use 
7? — | 





~ 


the flexibility of 


CUSTOM-BUILT UNITS 


Put HIGH SPEED and LOW COST 
into your expansion program. Contact 
your LURIA representative TODAY 


phceaatendins ENGINEERING 
es, you can build now . . . with speed, economy and 


permanence! For SPEED . . . Luria’s inventory of com- CORPORATION 
pletely fabricated structural parts shortens the time of 
delivery. For ECONOMY .. . Luria buildings provide 
substantial initial savings and maintenance savings. For 
PERMANENCE .. . Luria materials and construction 
surpass the most stringent building code requirements. Leading American Industries Occupying 
And the famed FLEXIBILITY of Luria Standardized Luria Standardized Buildings: 

Buildings makes possible practically any arrangement AGRICULTURE + UTILITIES + WAREHOUSING 


and architectural treatment . .. without sacrificing the ARMAMENT - MACHINERY + COMMUNICATIONS 
economies of standardization CHEMICAL + FABRICATION + TRANSPORTATION 


500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 





DISTRICT OFFICES: ATLANTA - PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON ~- CHICAGO + WASHINGTON, D.C. 





The name to watch in chemicals 


ORONITE-— SILENT PARTNER IN A 
BILLION POUNDS OF DETERGENTS 


When detergents began to “click” with the public, the soap 
industry needed huge quantities of the basic chemical from 
which detergents are made. Oronite was a pioneer and still 
is a major producer of this needed chemical. Today, more« 
than a billion pounds of household and industrial detergents 
have been made from Oronite’s Alkane 

Our specialty is the mass-production of chemicals for indus- 
try. You seldom see our name on a finished product; yet ver- 
satile but unseen Oronite chemicals are silent partners in many, 
many industries — making products and processes better, more 
competitive 

Possibly one of our detergent materials would prove profit 
able to your company. Perhaps you raeltitemmelcelailasscclimveliite 
other Oronite chemical, or we could place one you need in 


mass production. Why not talk it over with us? 


to. See Sh 





Europe Eyes 


In spite of drawbacks, 
U.S.-style selling is coming 
to Euvrope—but not on the 
scale of the supermarket. 


Self-service is on t march in Eu 
rope. It is clearly th ming form of 
retailing as competit turns to the 
war-battered continent But equally 
clearly, it isn’t self is the U.S 
knows it. The big market, with 
which | self-service become _ pra¢ 
tically synonymous in t ountry, will 
have to wait a long t 

These conclusion ne out of a 
conference, just en in Zurich 
Switzerland Busin university 
professors, and re rs from 10 
countrics west of ft m Curtain 
(plus a sprinkling of presentative 
from the U.S.) met t to thrash 
out their problem 
¢ Powwow— Thx f met under 
the literate and s t formidabk 
title, “The Integrat f the Con 
sumer in the Sell tion Off 
cially it was called Foundation 
Cooperative Institut f uschlikon 
Switzerland, which t 
distribution to brit 
thereby raise the 
Actually the confer 
Zurich’s famous 
BW —Aug.25’'51,p] 

lo Europeans 
thing ibout the 
was held at all. Th 
little short of a n 
yeople” from Brit 
Belgium, the N 
Sweden, Denmar 


could po ib] t 


fs 
project 
e¢ Problems—Th 
esting on its own 
the outsider it thi 
problems that f 
rope [hese probl 
from countr 
ones boil dow1 

e I ick 
experiment 

e The high 

e Fear of tl 
mcc 
e No Monev—( 
where. Any spare 
around after the 
essential rebuilding 
building up of stoch 
in Germany, up t 
ships—doesn’t lea 


to moderniz« And 
re 


loans are verv hig 
e Boxes and_ Bottles 
however, was the point 
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Self-Service 


retailers stubbed their toes. Except 
for Sweden, most countries have to im- 
port packaging materials. That runs 
their prices sky-high. In Germany a 
food producer will add as much as 60% 
to his price to prepackage his food. 
And Europe’s small stores do too little 
volume to make individual packaging 
machinery pay. 

Right here the most striking differ- 
ence between the U.S. and Europe in 
self-service operation shows up. Eu- 
ropean countries that have tried self- 
service on any scale find that it increases 
turnover tremendously—in Denmark, 
as much as 30% to 70%, but—and 
here’s the rub—it doesn’t cut costs. 

In this country, the great beauty of 
self-service is that it cuts down an ex- 
pensive commodity, labor. In Europe, 
labor is relatively cheap. So any saving 
that self-service might bring is immedi- 
ately nullified by the additional cost of 
packaging. 
¢ The Housewife—One of the basic 
questions on any innovation, of course, 
is this: Will the customer go for it? 
European retailers have several reasons 
to fear that the housewife will snub 
self-service stores. 

In this country, the supermarkets 
have built up a good part of their trade 
on the weekly or semiweekly excursions 
of busy women—often working women 


—who stock up for several days, load F th er eeler! 
the stuff into the car, and pack it into ea ° 
their refrigerators. i 

It doesn’t work that way in Europe. 
The average European housewife 
doesn’t have a car or a refrigerator and 
she’s less likely to have a job than her 
American counterpart. She doesn’t have 
to crowd her shopping into one or two i 
trips. This PB Mailing Scale is sensitive to the slightest variations 

Moreover, in countries such as France in weight. Its automatic pendulum mechanism is fast acting 
and Belgium, where quality counts a —and exact. The indicator with the hairline edge registers 
lot, the customer likes to scan her food without wavering. The chart's graduations run a full half- 
closely before she buys. If it’s pre- inch per ounce! And the large numerals are easy to read. 
packaged. she can’t do that. The S-120 speeds mailing . . . saves embarrassment 
© Teeter: a there - ecrtmaes lot of too little postage, and wasteful over-payment— 
of merchants felt self-service was licked isa E sic nletiattie BPs 
before it started. But those hardy souls particularly of expensive airmat sca et ms 
who did launch into self-service got the and 70 Ib. scales for parcel post . . . Ask the nearest 
surprise of their lives. They found that PB office to show you, or write for booklet. 
the unpredictable housewife liked jt, 
enormously. She liked the novelty; she FREE: Handy wall chart of new Postal Rates for all classes 
liked being able to see things; she liked of mail, complete with changes, and parcel post map 
the chance of browsing around and showing zones for any locality. 
making her own choice. Stores that : 
offered self-service found it gave them a 
distinct competitive edge. = PITNEY-BOWES 

It’s no accident that the countries Mailing Scales 


that have gone deepest into self-service PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 


are Sweden and Switzerland. Thev are or 

~ . . . acific St. é r onn. 
the two richest nations in Europe, the 1433 Pacific St., Stamford, C 
only ones whose standard of living Coty de cae 
compares with that of the U.S. In | rig 


both these countries, self-service has 
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on a Head Man’s Quest 


Searching for materials and finding adequate sup- 
plies to meet your needs is an important, unceasing 
pursuit. 

In the task is also involved the desire to find materials 
that possess longer-lasting qualities, with the thought 
of holding maintenance costs down to a minimum. 

With certain metals in short supply, every one should 
strive to reduce the-necessity for repairs and replace- 
ments, and try to keep equipment operating without 
interruptions. 

Materials used for making products and their com- 
ponent parts, too, should have the same careful con- 
sideration in their selection. 

If you are looking for tubing—one that is recognized 
for its quality —give serious consideration to Wolverine. 

It is available, within CMP restrictions, in all popular 
sizes and in a wide range of copper alloys. If you are 
interested in fabricated tubular parts, you'll get much 
help by consulting our Customer Engineering Service. 

WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION—Calumet & 
Hecla Consolidated Copper Company, Inc., producers 
of quality-controlled tube for refrigeration, processing 
industries, plumbing, heating and _ air-conditioning, 
automotive and aviation—1469 Central Ave., Detroit, 
Mich.—Plants in Detroit, Mich. and Decatur, Ala. 














been introduced lready existing 
ind efficient large-scale operations 

In Sweden, the Consumers’ Coop- 
cratives, the countn irgest retail con 
cern, opened its first self-service store 
in 1941, today has 30 There are also 
approximately 300 independent self 
service stores in the untrv, and their 
number is growing. Gottlieb Dutt 
weiler’s Migros Cooperative opened th« 
first self-service sto n Switzerland 
in 1948 

¢ Slow Process—Ot! ountries are 
getting on the bandwagon. But ther 
are convinced that the big supermarket 
is today far out of their reach. In addi 
tion to all the other hazards, the small 
store traditionally does the business. 
In Germany, for example—a country 
that is cager to tr lf-service—only 
5.7% of the total od volume is 


handled by food ch 


Soil Conditioners Draw 
Crop of Complaints 


Ihe flurry of vonder’” soil condi- 
toners (BW —Jun.7 p38) has grown 
a crop that is not to the producers’ 
liking. Officials are taking a dim view 
of what they call n ding advertis 
ing of some of the iditioners 
¢ Virginia Objects—Ihe specific tar 
get so far is Loamium, put out by 
White House Co., Harrison, N. ] 
Virginia's Dept f Agriculture ha 
warned farmers id gardeners that 
Loamium doesn’t nply with state 
fertilizer standards 

In the first pla the department 
savs, advertisement lam Loamium 
is a fertilizer as we is a soil condi 
tioncr It adds t tests show 
Loamium contain 5.23% plant 
food, not 45 tl label claims 
Virginia law requir hat anv ferti 
lizer sold in the state must contain at 
least 18% plant food 

Because Loamium 1 New Jersey 
product, Virginia in’t touch it 
here is talk, howe, that Virginia 
will ask the Post Off Dept. to stop 
the flow of Loamiu to the state 
e Federal Attitude—Meanwhile, U 
Dcpt of Agricultu ntists are not 
convinced that the f conditioners 
will result m= th p prodigies the 
ids claim 
There’s a chan that the Federal 
rade Commission t in on the 
ict FTC has r ed complaint 
ibout several conditioners. Some peo 


ple merely charged that they sent their 
monev in April, hadn't received their 
stuff by June. Oth iid the prod 
ucts hadn't lived 1 their adver 
tising. Thus far, FTC has refused to 
sav whether or not it will file a 
formal complaint against any of the 
companies. 
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Like finding 2 needle in 2 haydlack 


Everyone knows that finding a needle in a haystack is nearly impossible, but 
the chemist has shown how to do a comparable job quickly and easily in finding 
and removing contaminating metals from solutions. 

To find these “needles in haystacks” the chemist uses yellow prussiate of 
soda, produced by American Cyanamid Company. This chemical promptly 
seeks out unwanted metals and inactivates or removes them from solution. 

For example, it removes traces of copper present in certain refined gasolines, and 
is used to remove contaminating iron from tin plating solutions. Also, yellow 
prussiate of soda helps acid pickling solutions produce cleaner surfaces and 
brighter finishes on certain steels. Current research indicates its use in the surface 
treatment of sheet steel to assure stain-free porcelain enamel finishes on 
refrigerators and other household equipment. 

Thus yellow prussiate of soda, well known in the production of iron blue and 
chrome green pigments and in textile printing, presents to the chemist a new aid 
in removing contaminants in many industrial processes. It is one of many 
Cyanamid chemicals that are solving little-known problems for the industries 
that serve you. 


Supplying Chemicals for the Process Industries is oni 





AMERICAN Granamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


of Cyanamid’s Basic Services 
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DRIVE AND WALK CAREFULLY—THE LIFE YOU SAVE MAY BE YOUR OWN. 





OF ALUMINUM 
aniitt ups 


In this picture you see another new Alcoa plant as it was 
being sped to on-schedule completion. 


This 400,000-ton capacity plant is located at Bauxite, Arkan- 
sas —right next door to Alcoa’s largest domestic bauxite 
mines. It processes bauxite ore into alumina — the refined 
ore from which metallic aluminum is obtained. Put into 
operation early this summer, it is already supplying huge 
cuantities of the basic ingredients that keep Alcoa’s ex- 
panding production facilities going at full tilt. 

Specifically, this new plant will swell by nearly 

50% the alumina now being produced by Alcoa. 

In combination with the other plants we are currently build- 
ing and enlarging, it will raise Alcoa’s aluminum production 
to more than one billion pounds each year. 


Now, let's break these big figures down in terms of YOU. 
They become airplanes, farm buildings, storm windows. 
Irrigation pipe, tooth-paste tubes, home freezers. Buses, 
wheelbarrows, power lines. Four times as much aluminum 
for your needs as Alcoa produced in 1941, 
This is Alcoa’s way of serving America—matching the 
growing demand for aluminum with expanded production 
to supply it. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Alcoa Television CBS Network, 6:30 to 7:00 P.M. EDST every 
Sunday on most stations 8:30 to 9:00 P.M. in far West 


The best things in aluminum come first in 


[ALCOA] 


ALCOA 0 
ALUMINUM 





NOW-—MASONRY PAINTS 
THAT STAND UP 
FOR YEARS! 


XTERIOR masonry and concrete surfaces— installations all over the country are } 
like these stucco apartment buildings that PLIOLITE S-5 makes an alkali-re 
have always been a major problem to paint self-cleaning, long-lasting paint that 
makers and users. Alkalies present in these these problems! 
surfaces attack paint—cause premature fail- 
ure. Sun, weather and heat attack the film. 
Dirt, soot, salt spray add to the problem. 


While Goodyear makes no finished } 
PLIOLITE S-5 is now available in stuc 
masonry paints, concrete floor enan 
Then Goodyear—largest maker of synthetic plaster sealers, chemical-resistant c 
rubber resins—introduced PLIOLITE S-5, and specialty paints, through leading n 
especially developed as a base for paints for facturers. To all of them, PLIOLITE S-5 
masonry and stucco. Buildings painted with the quality you expect of Goodyear p1 
coatings based on PLIOLITE S-5 still are made to the world’s highest stand 
attractive after five years! This seaside quality. For further details, write: 
apartment building shown here looks fresh Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. C-1 
painted after two years. And hundreds of Akron 16, Ohio 





After two years, this seaside apart t building 
still looks fresh painte thanks to 


Use Proved Products — CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOLITE + PLIOVIC + WING-CHEMICALS — The Finest Chemicals for Industry 





Lead-lined coils Lead-lined evaporator 


Lead-clad electrodes 


A Growing Need for Clad Metals... 


Old method gave 4 sq. ft. per day 


... Replaces Hand Methods... 


x 


Mechanical method gives 40 sq. ft. per day 


... with a Bonding Machine 
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In modern industrial uses, two metals 
arc sometimes better than one. Neither 
the ancient alchemists nor the modern 
metallurgists have ever found the onc 
perfect metal. Each metal has its own 
qualities that make it useful, and_ its 
own drawbacks in certain applications 
So the trick today is to clad one metal 
with another that gives complementary 
qualities. 
¢ Supply—Sometimes the drawback for 
one metal is purely a matter of supply. 
Demand for copper, cobalt, and man- 
ganese, for example, has strained the 
nation’s supplies. Each has virtues that 
make engineers and production men 
cry for it, and none has an exact sub- 
stitute. 

With clad metals, you can use the 
scarce metal where it counts, a substi- 
tute where it doesn’t. This is one way 
of stretching the supply. 
¢ Special Qualities—Other times, the 
drawback for a metal is a physical or 
chemical weak point. Chemical engi 
neers have found that their new proc- 
essing methods seek out these weak 
nesses. 

They may pick a metal that will 
withstand the high pressures, high tem 
»craturcs of modern process methods, 
Pat the metal may later fall to pieces 
from corrosion. With clad metals, you 
can wrap the strong metal in a corro 
sion-resistant metal. 

Cladding is different from plating 
It binds the molecules of the two 
metals inseparably together. Plating 
may crack or peel; cladding, never, no 
matter how much it is flexed or 
pounded. j 
¢ Two Companies—A rapidly expand- 
ing industry is based on bonding one 
metal to another—each having different 
qualities—and coming up with a com- 
bination that’s better than the orig- 
inal two could be separately. Two 
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In one oper . this Farq . 


Press forms straight mild steel bars into 


tor brackets at closer tolerances than any 


former method. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY boosts production, 
slashes time and labor costs in half, with this 


FARQUHAR 
HYDRAULIC PRESS 


In forming lengths of mild steel, the Otis 
Elevator Company, world’s largest eleva- 
tor and escalator manufacturer, would 
heat steel and bend it while it was hot. 
Trying to improve on this system, Otis 
Production Engineers developed a cold 
bending process. Farquhar Engineers were 
contacted, and a 250 Ton “Bulldozer” 
Horizontal Press was recommended and 
installed. By bending the steel bars 
cold in the Bulldozer, Otis has effected a 
50% increase in production alone! Time 
and labor costs have been reduced an es- 
timated 3314 Y! In addition, the Bulldozer 
operates at closer tolerances than the old 
heat and bend method. All this, 8 hours 
a day, 5 days a week, with mainten- 
ance costs that Otis terms “negligible.” 


Farquhar Presses Cut Your Costs 


Just one more example of cost-cutting 


Farquhar performance in heavy produc- 
tion! Farquhar Presses are built for the 
job . . . assure faster production due to 
rapid advance and return of the ram .. . 
greater accuracy because of the extra 
guides on the moving platen .. . easy, 
smooth operation with finger-tip controls 
. . - longer life due to positive control of 
speed and pressure on the die . . . long, 
dependable service with minimum mainte- 
nance cost! 


Farquhar engineers are ready to help 
solve whatever production problem you 
may have. Your request will bring them 
running . . . at no obligation, of course. 


Send for free catalog showing Farquhar 
Hydraulic Presses in all sizes and capacities 
for all types of industries. Write to: A. B. 
Farqunar Co., Hydraulic Press Depart- 
ment, 1501 Duke St., York, Pa. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


Pe a a ee ee ry 


Extruding + Joggling - Forging + and other Metalworking Operations 
A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY Division of THE OLIVER CORPORATION 
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‘. .. output of clad metals 
may double annually for the 
next few years...” 


CLAD METALS starts on p. 61 
typical, and leading cers in this 
field are 

¢ Knapp Mills, | of Long Is 
land City, N. Y., tl 
producer of lcad-clad 
It makes clad sheet t ind also 
fabricates pressure v¢ 
tank cars, and the like 
lead is shown in tl 


largc scale 


nd copper 


ling coils, 
mphasis on 

picture 
where the alchemist bol for lead 
appears with copper n svmbols 
ac background for Alf P. Knapp 
company 

e American Cla tals Co., of 
Carnegie, Pa., 
steels, magnetic or st 


president 


- } 
opper-clad 
It got a 


spec ial 


start in industrial an mer pro¢ 
ucts, now has a big 1 in defense 
materials. 

Combined  capacit these two 
companies probably its to about 
100-million Ib. of cla tals a vear 
That’s a drop in the t compared 
with output of other 
but it shows progress 

Clad metals took ynly about 
seven years ago. Witl expansion 
under way in defen ivilian in 
dustries, the clad meta ple expect 
output may even dou nually for 
the next few vears. 
¢ Knapp’s Market—Kn 
is a former American 
Smelting & Refining ¢ that set out 
on its own in 1946. K figures that 
lead-clad metals have f 1 uses in at 
least 10 different indust vith still 
more to come. 

Chemicals, including 
and coke markets, iI 
Kuapp’s business, thor Chere, lead 
is still one of the best tals for re 
sisting the corrosiven f acids. But 
present-day chemical plants use a lot 
of heat and pressure. So Knapp backs 
up the lead with steel « yper to give 
it strength 

Knapp has been g ts foot into 
the door of other in , such as 
metallurgy, ordnanc« vnthetic 
fibers, by building lead | equipment 
that made the differen 
cess and failure for ne CESSES 
e¢ In Aircraft—Grumm Aircraft Engi 
necring Corp., for cxam] id an idea 
for anodizing aluminu raft skins 
to give them the hardn ipphire 
The skins had to be pre d in a tank 
of sulphuric acid. But vas one 
hitch: The acid had t kept cool 
vet the processing ¢ 

Knapp’s solution 
coil made of lead-co 


ompanics 


Mills, Inc 


subsidia 


petroleum 


1 kbone of 


metTween suc 


lead resisted corrosion f the acid, 
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HARDENING TIME 


@20 KW TOCCOtren 
machine has operated 
at least 80 hours per 
week for over seven 


years. 








with TOCCO* Induction Heating 


When minutes saved mean dollars earned, look to TOCCO Induction Heating 


® Singer Manufacturing Co., OLD METHOD TOCCO METHOD 
makers of famous Singer Operation Min. /100 Pes. Operation Min. /100 Pcs. 


Sewing Machines, ere Assemble on plating racks. . 23. eliminated 
the following results when Copper plate rank oad... 42 ellesinated 
they switched to TOCCO— Remove from plating racks . 15. eliminated 
hardening the shaft assem- Harden shaft and TOCCO harden 
blies shown above. Note I and clean . . 
the operations eliminated , eliminated 
through the use of TOCCO Strip — woe + 0 sae -——, i 
. me 
and the savings of 151.8 total time . . . . 244.3 minutes totel time - + + 92.5 minutes 
minutes per 100 parts. 


Have you investigated TOCCO’s time and cost savings possibilities for 
your hardening, brazing, forging or melting operations? It will pay you to 
write or send blueprints of your parts for analysis—no obligation of course. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY - CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Induction Heating Equipment must 
meet the requirements of the 
Federal Communication Commis- 
sion’s Rules and Regulations Re- 
lating to Industrial, Scientific and 
Medical Services, Part 18. All TOCCO 
equipment is certified to comply 
with these rules and regulations. 





PAT eee 


TO SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM OF PUMPING 
Y2 TO 1050 GALLONS PER MINUTE 


If you have the problem of 
moving any clean liquid — 





light or heavy, thick or thin 
— Viking engineers will wel- 


come the opportunity to help solve it. With the world’s most complete line of 


rotary pumps available, and forty years of experience to draw from, Viking 
stands prepared to attack your pumping problem and confident of solving it. 


In the event that your problem requires specially constructed pumps, 


Viking is ready to meet your needs. Check your require- 


4. 


J 


a, ments in bulletin series 52S. Send for your copy today! 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


G CEDAR FALLS. IOWA 
THE ORIGINAL "“GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR" ROTAR UMP 








The Jones & Lamson Comparator vigilantly 
guards the quality prestige of countless prod- 
ucts throughout industry 

J & L Comparators inspect and measure all 
kinds of parts and products, ranging in size and 
variety from pen points to propeller shafts — 
from dental burrs to bottle caps. These precise 
optical instruments improve quality control and 
reduce scrap, by making inspection more accu- 


tate, more rapid and more economical 


JONES & LAMSON 


Ri OPTICAL COMPARATOR DIVISION 
a . Machine Tool Craftsmen Since 1835 


64 





for Jones & Lamson’s new booklet, 
“Comparators — what they are aad what 
they do.” In non-technical language, it 


s describes the Comparator! 
ww SS SSS LS LL TT 


Jones & Lamson Machine Company 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A, Dept. 710-8 
Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, ‘'Com- 
parators — what they are and what they do.” 
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“... applying copper to steel 
saves 80% of the copper...” 
CLAD METALS starts on p. 61 


and the copper carried the heat away 
to a refrigerant inside the coil 

¢ Rival—Knapp feels that the com- 
pany’s biggest competitor today is rub- 
ber, both natural and synthetic. Rubber 
is cheap, easily fabricated, and also 
cheaply replaced. Knapp’s aim now is 
to get the cost of lead-clad products 
down to the level of rubber, or maybe 
even below that. 

There was a time, too, when nickel, 
stainless steel, and copper alloys were 
among the list of competitors, price- 
wise. Now, better production methods, 
and consequent cost reductions, have 
narrowed the field to rubber 
¢ Slicing Costs—To cut costs, Knapp 
depends chiefly on speeding up the 
cladding job. Originally, it was a man- 
ual operation. An operator melted and 
fed the lead on a base metal (picture, 
page 61). Even a fast operator couldn’t 
clad more than 4 sq. ft. in an 8-hr. day. 

Knapp’s engineers have changed all 
that with fast, automatic machincry 
(picture). The company has signed 
licensing agreements h American 
Viscose Corp. for the of develop- 
ments that will mean still faster clad- 
ding. That way, Knapp hopes that he 
can some day put lead-cladding on a 
true mass-production basi 
e Expansion—Another big program in 
the works is expansion of capacity of 
the industry as well a 
Knapp thinks of his company as pri- 
marily a developmenta ganization, 
finding new designs and uses for lead- 
clad equipment. 

Knapp has _ started large-scale 
licensing program. It has already be- 
gun with the foreign markets in Can 
ada, Europe, and Australia and will 
later tackle licensees in the U.S. Any 
metals fabricator, says Knapp, can du- 
plicate the operations of Knapp Mills 
without a big investment in extra ma- 
chinery, providing it | the usual 
fabricating tools to start with. Service 
departments ‘of processing and chemical 
plants are other possibl nsecs that 
are slated to get promotion from 
Knapp. Customers will dav need 
repairs on lead-clad equipment. Knapp 
thinks its knowhow will help a cus- 
tomer do a better job of maintenance. 
¢ Copper Cladding—Ihe copper-clad 
metals have lately been caught between 
the demands from two different mar- 
kets: consumer and defen But their 
uses are about the same in both ficlds. 
One big point is that the process 
stretches the supply of copper. Joseph 
Kinney, Jr., president of American 
Cladmetals, figures that applying cop- 
per to steel saves 80% of the copper, 


( omp iny. 
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ARMCO 17 





No strings on Armco 17 Stainless 


If the type of stainless steel you’ve used for 
non-defense products is tied up by government 
order, look into Armco 17 (Type 430). 


This non-nickel-bearing stainless, one of the 
oldest standard grades, is not restricted in any 
way. You are free to use it in any product you 


manufacture. 


Today Armco 17 serves as an alternate for 
nickel-bearing 18-8 (Type 302) stainless in 
cooking utensils, hardware, storefronts, laundry 
dryers, business machines and dozens of other 


industrial, commercial and architectural appli- 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \ 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


cations. It is suitable for many heat-resisting 
jobs up to about 1600 F. 


Armco 17 is available in sheets, strip and plates 


—in a complete range of sizes and finishes. 


The restricted chromium-nickel stainless steels 
are still being approved by N.P.A., of course, 
for defense-rated products and selected indus- 


trial equipment. 


If your products are not listed in these groups, 
why not get complete service and fabricating 
data on Armco 17 Stainless today? Just write 
us at the address below. 








compared with products that are 100% 
copper. 

The biggest use of cladding 
has been where you need fast dissipa 
tion of heat, or good trical shield 


ing as in electronics ge It caught on 
fast after the wat oking ware 
and _ food processing t Before 
Korea, more than halt f American 
Cladmetals’ copper-clad_ staink went 
into the utensil lin ther 10 
went to the food indust Now, gov 
ernment controls ha tailed the 
copper-using consumer ds, and the 
demand has shifted t lefense pro 
duction 

¢ Defense Uses—Jct o ind guided 
missiles have many hot spots when 
they're operating at full tilt. And that’s 
where the copper-clads are finding many 
uses. The copper coating on the steel 
parts allows the aircraft to operate at 


é - high temperatures; it carries the heat 
bundling machines in uae rene ‘ p 
awav to cooler areas. In the missiles, 


plant of Vick Chemical Co., which use corrosive fuels, the copper 


Philadelphia, Pa. V ¥] { prevents chemical damage to part 
— vars’ 


One of a number of our 


A TRO WO, The big comer at A in Clad 

_—— metals has been a ( metal for 
clectronics. It’s a sheeting that uses 
low-carbon magnetic st nstead_ of 
stainless This metal ised as a 


housing around rada1 idio sets 
DS. Ss S, af", where it keeps outside interference from 
leaking in and gumming up the works 


AC has built up a capacity of 3-million 


WITH MACHINE BUNDLING pg kg Bee Re eglieertee ye 


that defense orders th hit 
that mark. 


A steadily growing number of manufacturers are adopting this 
modern way of packing their products. It is very likely that machine 
bundling would be suited to your requirements, too. 

Machine bundling replaces costly cardboard boxes with strong, 
economical wrapping paper in roll form. This results in an immediate 
saving of as much as 60% on material costs alone. Then there is a 
saving in labor—for one bundling machine will assemble and wrap 
your cartons at a speed of up to 24 bundles a minute. You also save 
on shipping costs, because paper weighs so much less than cardboard. 

The bundling machine can be fed directly from the cartoning or 
wrapping machines. It is adjustable for different sizes, and you can 
bundle a dozen, half dozen or any quantity within its size range. If 
you wish, you may use printed wrapping material accurately regis- 


tered by electric eye. 
LET US DEMONSTRATE 


We'll be glad to show you how one of our machines would bundle 
your cartons—and how much it would lower your costs. 


PACKAGE Blots Out the Sun 


MACHINERY COMPANY Making artificial eclipses of the sun is the 

APPING DIVISION job of this 26-ft.long coronograph, being 
built by Westinghouse Electric Corp. at 
Sunnyvale, Calif. It will help astronomers 


Write or phone our 
nearest office 


WR 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CLEVELAND ATLANTA DALLAS DENVER study the halo-like flames around the sun, 
LOS ANGELES SAN PRANCISCO SEATTLE VANCOUVER, WASH. TORONTO MEXICO, D.F. a possible source of sun spots w hich affect 





weather and radio reception 
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Electronic measuring equipment 
offers better, faster research —today! 


Every year finds a greater number of industries turning to 
modern electronic measuring equipment for more exact answers 
to complex engineering and research problems. In almost every 
field, leading manufacturers find electronic instruments save 
laboratory time, make research more productive at lower cost. 

The Hewlett-Packard Company is a recognized leader in the 
manufacture of electronic test instruments— basic measuring 
tools your engineers apply or adapt to your specific problems, 
These instruments are used in research and manufacturing 
throughout the world, and are distributed through the world’s 
largest organization of electronic engineer-salesmen. 


CATALOG 20-A /ists data and uses of over 100 major -hp- ME AS EN TS 


instruments. Request it on your Company letterhead, please. 


HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY 


395-B PAGE MILL ROAD + PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
Export: FRAZAR & HANSEN, LTD. San Francisco + Los Angeles * New York 


for speed and accuracy 











; : i « 
TIGRE, Pay 
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MECHANIZED MAILMEN test these gadgets in Nashville to speed delivery. If they work, satchel-toting may be 
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HOME DELIVERY * 


Pa / 
Cui 


quicker, 


easier with 


, this lightweight two-wheeled hand-cart. 


COLLECTION 


costs less this way 
than by using regu- 


lar truck from post office fleet. 


Householders in Nashville, Tenn., 
sce some strange machines going past 
their doors these days. Nashville is a 
guinea pig in a nationwide experiment 
the U.S. Post Office is conducting to 
sec what can be done to mechanize 
city mail delivery by using scooters, 
hand-carts and special trucks. Similar 
tests are going on in Houston, Miami, 
Milwaukee, and Washington. 

Postal officials aren't concerned 
solely with the aching arches of its 
113,000 pavement-pounding postmen. 
The department is waging another 
campaign in its never-ending, uphill 
battle to speed up mail service and at 
the same time cut costs. 
¢ On Probation—In Nashville 24 types 
of hand-carts and 15 kinds of motor 
vehicles are being put through their 
paces. Why so many kinds? That’s 
because types of service and route 
geography varices so much that no one 
kind would serve everywhere. Autos, 
for instance, work fine in suburban and 
some residential areas; for some routes 
hand-carts are the thing. On downtown 
routes where sidewalk trafic is heavy 
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SUBURBAN ROUTE isn’t any chore for 


this postman who 


can carry up to 400 Ib. 


The Mailman Discovers the Wheel 


and the postman has to wrestle with 
revolving doors, however, he’s probably 
doomed to a career of satchel-toting. 

Ihe Post Office wants to know 
which, if any, of the test units are most 
suitable for general use. Vehicles of 
the motor scooter type are being tested 
on light mounted routes. Medium- 
sized units work heavier mounted routes 
and collect mail where they can zip 
through traffic and operate more effici- 
ently than regular fleet trucks. 
¢ Motorized—Pride of Nashville’s post- 
master, Lewis E. Moore, Sr., is the 
Vhrif-1—basically a three-wheeler with 
a convertible canvas top. Nashville post 
office mechanics modified one of these 
to a four-wheeler, to give it more sta- 
bility on the road. Moore has some 
cven better ideas, suggests a slightly 
larger motor and a shiftable seat which 
could slide to the left for driving and 
to the right for popping letters into a 
roadside mailbox. 

The Thrif-Ts, and the somewhat 
similar Waynes and Cushmans are too 
light for fast runs—special delivery and 
lirport trips—but they're just right for 


long foot routes in most suburban arcas. 

Two sleck little Henry Js are ideal 
for special delivery, airport runs, and 
mounted routes. The back seats‘ drop 
down allowing 55 cu. ft. for mail. 
¢ Push or Pull—Much of Nashville is 
extremely hilly. For that reason the 
hand-carts aren’t especially successful 
there. Moore said they would be ideal, 
however, for flat cities. 

Simplest of the carts are two-whecled 
carriages resembling golf carts. The; 
carry around 100 Ib. of mail (the light 
motor vehicles take up to 400 Ib.) 
Some carts are collapsible so the post 
men can fold them up and carry them 
on city buses from the post office to 
their routes. 

* Cost-Conscious—Here is one way the 
sticamlined operation cuts costs Foot 
route carriers ordinarily pick up a half 
day’s mail each morning at the post 
office. A truck takes the other half to 
1 storage box along the route, where 
they can pick it up. With the larger 
carts and motor vehicles, the carrier 
picks up his whole day’s load at the 
start. The motor scooters speed up 
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a . . . everybody was eager 
° to get in on the ground 
hes g re 
POSTMAN starts on p. 68 
delivery, too, by clin ting t low 
bus rides 
¢ Everybody's Job— Ih ist one « 
dozens of techniques t Post Off 
has tried out since 19 to streamline, 
speed-up, and impro\ cliveries 


None have been sen 


ters; often it’s been h 
significant achievement 
them have helped 
All this work is han 
Office’s Division of R 
0 velopment which Cor 
1950. Until then, no 


cally concerned with 


Efficiency was ever 
duty; some worked at it 
¢ Keep Moving—Ihi 
writing boom made th 
| cal. From 1939 to 1 
jumped from 25-billic 


billion pieces. Postag 


right along with it—f 
in 1939 to almost $ 
But post office spacc 
in that time Phere 
to solve the proble: 
moving—and move it f 


One wav to do th 
figured, was to cut d 


handling costs on the f 

large cities. That led t 

expermment 

e Foul Weather or F: 
r Office researchers tack 

one machine existed t 


demands of such mail 
ee . “- P . to be casily handled 
Within the city limits, the center of this fast-growing northern had to be relativel 
Illinois industrial area, there is still a wide selection of manu- It had to be tough 
facturing sites, suitable for large or small businesses... 25,000,000 —_ person get ap 
: sets os 2s . as fair weather n 
square feet in existing buildings and 4,000 acres of undeveloped cutie te ails the t 
; ; ; g r 
property ... all ready for your immediate inspection, tion of the country 
The scooter indust 
with a lot of free eng 


Dictate a short memo to us... describing your cults of which are } 


DD it 
requirements and we will send you a carefiu ville Evervbod\ ; ; 
analysis of this area’s advantages as they apply on the ground floor wit! 
to your business—or a carefully screened list ing to Post Office ev 
of the available buildings or sites that would be mat to Pin 
suitable for your operations, based on the in- 
formation you give us. 


Down 
ment, as in many othe 
velopments, it will be 
benefits in dollar 
main objective is to i 
lifting morale of postal 
Over-all, though, t 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY figures its research pro 


what it costs in a 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS marked $750,000 in 19 


amount for fiscal 1951 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT seeevchs pene cite 


the department roug! 
Marquette Building— 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill.—Phone: RAndolph 6-1617 since 1950. 


We keep all such inquiries confidential. the 
Just write or phone us, 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 














STAINLESS STEEL SAYS “WEL- 
come!” Not the least of the 
wonders the world has wit- 
nessed in the past 4 decades 
has been the birth, youth, 
and growth to maturity of a 
magic new metal . . . stainless 
steel. Not so very many years 
ago, the use of stainless was 
confined to a few simple ap- 
plications such as knife blades, 
golf clubs, kitchen utensils. 
But today its uses are legion, 
ranging all the way from vital 
parts for jet engines to mag- 
nificent architectural appli- 
cations such as this office 
building lobby, where U- SS 
Stainless Steel greets the visi- 
tor with bright beauty, with 
dignity, and a sense of monu- 
mental strength. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE 


OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE 
UNITED S 


TATES STEEL PRODUCTS... 


As, 








XRAY EYES are what yo 
hidden ways in whic 





u’d need to see the many vital but 
steel serves us all. Such reinforcing 


ines as these for concrete pipes and highways, the invisible 
skeleton that supports the towering skyscraper, the compli+ 


WORLD'S BIGGEST? This is believed to 
be one of the biggest dump trucks 
yet built. Made of U-S°-S Man-TEN 
Steel, the six-wheeled giant has a 
28 cubic yard body, carries 45 tons 
of coal and overburden in strip 
mining, can dump a full load in 20 
seconds, and has a road speed of 
32 miles per hour. 


STRAY STOPPER. When cattle eye 
with longing the greener pastures 
elsewhere, their wanderlust is 
quickly quenched on countless 
American farms by the best of all 
stray stoppers... U-S°S American 
Fence, made by United States 
Steel. There is more American 
Fence in use than any other brand. 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY 


cated electric ing in our home 
the concealed piling upon which thé 
spillway of a dam may rest .. . : 


main unseen, they add strength, 
safety and utility to thousands of 
finished structures. 


FACTS YOU SHOULO KNOW ASOUT STER 
The iron and steel industry in 195! used over 
58 million tons of scrap in establishing its all- 
time record production of 105 million tons of 
steel. With producing copacity still expand- 
ing, even more scrap will be essential fo 
successful operations in 1952. 


This trade-mark is your guide te quality stee! 


UNITED STATES STEEL Lying Beitt « Beier Ameri 


. COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL.. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL ..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING 


NATIONAL TUBE 


Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


GUNNISON HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY © UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 











His Royal Nibs...NIBROC* TOWELS 


Versatile Fiber 


Fiberfrax, Carborun- 
dum's new synthetic fiber, 
will find many uses in the in- 
sulating and filter fields. 


Since World War II, new insulating 
materials in new forms have been pop- 
ping up right and left. Natural and syn- 
thetic insulating materials have been 
made into blankets, pads, paper, or 
cloth for protecting pipes, refrigerators, 
or homes. But most of these new ma- 
terials fail when the temperature gets 
NIBROC TOWELS are strong— really hot. Refractories and other high- 
wet or dry. They will not come apart temperature industrial applications have 
even when wet. Yet they're soft and ab- primarily been dependent upon new 
sorbent...dry drier—faster! Sanitary 
and economical, too; one towel dries 
both hands. World's largest selling 
paper towel for industrial and institu- Last week, Carborundum Co. of 
tional use. Get Nibroc service through Niagara Falls, N. Y., introduced a syn- 
pa a ar yt yh ogo thetic fiber that withstands tempera- 

tures that would melt most metals. 


B R OWN Fiberfrax, as Carborundum calls the 
new fiber, can resist temperatures up 

to 2,300F without a loss of proper- 

ties and does not soften at tempera- 

COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire tures approaching 3,000F. And it may 


CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec soon be available in most of the forms 


General Sales Offices: now common to other new types of 
150 Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass. insulation 
Dominion Square Building, Montreal, Quebec E . 


types of the age-old brick, tediously 
laid by masons. 








¢ Possibilities Unlimited—The advan- 
tages of Fiberfrax do not stop with its 
insulating properties: 

¢ In bulk form or made into paper, 
it is an excellent filter for liquids or 
gases. 

¢ Combined with other matcrials, 


| Ohio Electric SERVES AMERICAN INDUSTRY it can be used as a strength« ning agent 


in brake linings, battery plates, and 


examete Shell Motors for Machine Tools OP Oe we Sen, in sili Yi 


cates its use for cushioning and support 
in special applications, such as protect- 
ing articles being heat treated 
e¢ In paper form, the electrolytic 
propertics permit its use nsulation. 
e In strip form, Fiberfrax has high 
capillary properties so that it may be 
used as wicks in oil lamp 
e Sub for Asbestos—Carborundum’s 
great hope for the new fiber is that it 


OHIO ELECTRIC produces a wide will help alle, iate the shortage of as 
range of shell motors. These dependable bestos. Unlike import d_ asbestos, 
Ohio Motors are helping America’s builders Fiberfrax is made entirely of dome stic 
—and users—of machine tools and woodworking products which are not scarce. Alumi- 


? oxide : a are m ! 
machinery produce more ... faster... at lower num oxide and silica are melted in an 
electric furnace, then a stream of the 


molten material is subjected to a blast 
of air. The result is a fluffy, white, 
Ohio also makes fractional horsepower and cotton-like mass made up of extremely 
torque motors, lifling and separation magnets fine fibers. Since these fibers varv in 
and control equipment, heavy-duly electric length and thickness, the material 
cable hoists and nail-making machines. , serves as an excellent filter. And _ its 








cost. If you have a problem involving 
special motors, consult Ohio first. 


mineral composition permits it to with- 
caaieab tation stand high temperatures > ; 
THE OHIO ELECTRIC MFG. CO. ponent ¢ Still in the Lab—Although the fiber 


$900 MAURICE AVENUE * CLEVELAND, OHIO was developed for the Refractories 
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Division of Carborundum as an insulat- 
ing material, the company is research- 
ing other possible applications. In fact, 
work is being carried on by the com- 
pany and by the Naval Research Lab- 
oratory of the Office of Naval Research 
to determine new uses. Particular em- 
phasis is being placed on its filtering 
potential, and preliminary experiments 
indicate that Fiberfrax will remove cer- 
tain bacteria from the air which up to 
now have defied all known filtering ma- 
terials. This indicates wide use in 
medical and hospital applications. 

The Naval Research Laboratory has 
been experimenting also with the paper- 
making qualities of the fiber. Tests in 
dicate that special fireproof and elec- 
trolytic papers can be made from the 
fibers on ordinary paper-making ma- 
chinery. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Steering gears can now be tested with 
laboratory precision right on the pro- 
duction line. Chrysler Corp. has a 
machine that determines the efficiency 
of cach gear by operating it against a 
predetermined load. Previously only 
a relatively small sampling of produc- 
tion was precision checked in the 
laboratory. 
: @ 

Atomic energy is now being used to 
detect and measure impurities in foods, 
drugs, metals, and other materials. 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. sci- 
entists at Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory have developed the new method; 
they expose the sample to neutron 
bombardment, determine even slight 
traces of impurities by characteristics 
of the radiation. 


= 
Phenol: Reichold Chemicals, Inc., ex- 
pects to boost its annual production 
of phenol (raw material of synthetic 
resins used in manufacture of lami 
nated and waste-wood products, var- 
nishes, and molding compounds) to 
60-million Ib. with expanded facilities 
just completed at Tuscaloosa, Ala... . 
Monsanto Chemical Co. announced 
this week that construction has begun 
on its plant to manufacture phenol at 
Avon, Calif. The new plant is expected 
to be in operation by early 1954. 


. 
Coal shipments by pipeline may be- 
come a reality if experiments at Cadiz, 
Ohio, by Pittsburgh Consolidated Coal 
Co. continue suceessfully. In these 
tests, powdered coal mixed with water 
is pumped through a 12-in. pipe. ‘The 
line can carry as much as 9,000 tons of 
coal a day. The idea has been tried 
without much success many times in 
the last 50 vears in an attempt to cut 
down shipping costs. 
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STTON BOULEVARD 
BR USTRIAL DISTRICT 


A healthful, invigorating climate; a population well over 400,000; 
an adequate supply of labor; power in abundance; trade terri- 
tories that include some ten states—here indeed is a city in which 
plant operators may find it advantageous to locate. 


Recognized as the Industrial Capital of a vast area, the city now 
has some two dozen major industries and an impressive number 
of wholesalers. The supply of coal for low cost fuel is almost 
inexhaustible, good water is plentiful, near by are rich mineral 
resources. 


There's this to add: Culturally and educationally the city ranks 
high; recreationally it is a national favorite; transportationally 
it is served by seven railroads. A leader among them 
is the UNION PACIFIC, which provides a freight 
Title). and passenger service you will like. 


PACIFIC Question: Why not write for detailed information 
about available industrial sites? Union Pacific has a 
number of tracts that have just about everything in- 
dustry needs. Address Industrial Development Dept., 
Room 227, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Neb. 








This thief registers his guilt... 


r soon becomes obvious to an employer if one of his 
2 employees is dipping into the till. And he can take 
immediate steps to tdentify the culprit. 


But the practiced embezzler goes to work a lot more 
subtly. By juggling books and figures, he funnels off funds 
through hidden channels . . . or often makes off with 


actual goods. And he may have been draining his firm for 


a period of years before his integrity is even que stioned. 
st all 


lravelers 


So make sure your business is protected again 
kinds of employee dishonesty losses, by The 
Fidelity Insurance. 

Ask the Travelers agent or broker in your neighbor- 
hood to tell you how little it costs to get this ove ill pro- 


tection against embezzlement losses. 


The Travelers 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers In- 
demnity Company, The Travelers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford 15, Connecticut. Serving the insuring public in 
the United States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 





Boon to Plastics 


One of the plastic industry's best 
bets for the next few years is rigid PVC 
(unplasticized polyvinyl chloride) which 
is used as a construction material in in- 
dustries that use corrosives. Chemical 
Weck recently estimated the potential 
market for structural shapes of rigid 
PVC at 100-million Ib. annually in fve 
or ten years. 

To mect part of this huge demand, 
F. J. Stokes has introduced complete 
package units for pipe extrusion. The 
package consists of extruder, dies, cool 
ing unit, pulling mechanism, and cither 
manual or automatic cut-off saws. 

Package-unit extruders produce pipe, 
from standard dies, up to 6-in. in 
diameter. Pipe sizes up to 21-in. can 
be extruded from Stokes-Windsor ex 
truders, but at present the customer 
furnishes the take-off equipment for 
anything larger than 6-in. Wall thick 
ness of the pipe may be .050-in. or less 
e Source: F. J. Stokes Machine Co., 
5500 Tabor Road, Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


New Way to Package 


Rondo, a _ cardboard packaging 
method developed in Europe for ship- 
ping ampoules, is being used here to 
handle electronic tubes, lipsticks, cigars, 
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and other fragile, cylindrical objects. 

Rondo’s product is a custom-de- 
signed corrugated board. The corruga- 
tions are wider at the top than at the 
base so that cylinders snap into place 
and are held securely with uniform 
pressure and protection, even when the 
package is inverted. 

The corrugations are produced in 
long strips and cut to form boxes for 
5, 10, or 20 items. Since the corrugated 
board is integrated into the box, it 
eliminates the use of extra padding. 
The boxes are casy to load and handle. 
Contents can’t shift or rub against each 
other to mar the surface. 
¢ Source: American Rondo Corp., 371 
W. Rock Ave., New Haven 15, Conn. 


Keeping Track 


\ colored status board, designed for 
use in the front office or conference 
room, is made by Victor Safe & Equip- 
ment Co. It can be easily adapted to a 
wide variety of business charting pur- 
poses 

Ihe basic unit of the Victor Con- 
trola-Chart is a 15” x 30” enameled 
board, which may be joined to others 
to accommodate any size record. 
Colored and printed clip-on signals, 
name tubes, and sliding indicators can 
be kept up to date with only a few 
minutes’ attention a day. 

e Source: Victor Safe & oe 
Co., Inc., North Tonawanda, 

e Price: Board, $15; sen 
ment of indicators, $30. 


assort- 


Dripless Ice 


Shippers have all kinds of trouble 
keeping foods like fruit, vegetables, and 
dairy products at the right temperature 
in transit. Ice is hard to handle; as it 
melts, products tend to shift. Dry ice is 
ften too cold. 

Chemical & Inc., 


Fibre Associates, 





IT CLICKS 
with the Payroll Set 


...the new, improved 
TODD FORM-MASTER 


Things really begin to click in 
your Payroll Department when 
the new Todd Form-Master goes 
into Operation. 

You can actually hear the click 
as three forms slip into perfect 
alignment—ready to turn out tri- 
plicate records with one writing— 
the check stub, the payroll sheet, 
the individual earnings record. 

The new Todd Form-Master 
puts an end to cramped writing 
position, illegible entries. It cuts 
payroll preparation costs by 50% 
With it, your records are always 
up-to-date and ready for inspec- 
tion by the Tax Collector and the 
Wage and Hour Inspector. 

Get the facts about the new 
Todd Form-Master now —in 
plenty of time to streamline your 
payroll procedures for 1953. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


COMPANY, INC. 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., 


Dept. BW, Rochester 3, N. ¥ 


Please send me full information about the Todd 
time-saving, money-saving Payroll Systems, or 
Please have your representative call 


a eee oe 


Address____ a 


City Zone State 


en wane 
BW -8-16-52 


Dae ae ee 





} 


think they have ked the problem 
with Sno-Gel. It ntoxic com 
pound in the forn vhite powder 
and water. When tch is mixed it 
looks like a blob of jell When it 

frozen, it will refrigerate anything from 
brook trout to orcl thout freezing 
them. 

The new product rbs heat uni 
formly. There’s n 1-off or dwin 
dling to cause produ to shift, even 
when the refrigeratin ffect has been 
exhausted. Sno-G ’ frozen at 
different tempcratu varying the 
formula. 


KENTUCKY RIFLE Che new produ keted in sev 


eral forms: unco\ ks or slabs, 


‘CONQUERED A WILDERNESS “crushed ice,” or in polyethylene bags 


e Source: Chemical @ Fibre Associ 


Now—from KENTUCKY - Inc., 334 Magnolia, Oakland, 
COMES... ae 


WESSONMETAL | NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 


(CEMENTED CARBIDE) A flexible valve shield 


... OPENING NEW FRONTIERS IN | “ling acids and ofl 


cals 1S produced 
hield, ad of 
METAL WORKING! pool aa the 


ing gland, prevent 











A brake drum 
and copper is said 
as long as convent 
Its maker, Copperw 
port, Pa., claims tl 
quickly dissipate 
cK ENTUCKY — the proving burns surfaces of 


ground of the American drums and lining 
introduced on h« 














pioneer’s ability to conquer a 
wilderness — gave the Kentucky 
rifle its name, tested the metal of 
the men who carried that famous 
empire building tool. 


Hole-A-Minute 
designed to tak« 
out of putting uj 
is an attachment th 
a half-inch or larg 
I'reeman & Co., \ 


Once again our problem is to 
build better tools to do a job even 6 
tougher than opening new fron- | Badfido is 
tiers. It is fitting, since Kentucky | and deodorize: 
owes so much to the Kentucky | courage pets from 
rifle, that from Kentucky should discretions. Manufact 


1 dog 


} 


come Wessonmetal (cemented car- Inc., 42 W.15 St 

bide) — to make tools which daily ° 

—oare opening new frontiers A fork-lift attachment 

wherever metal must be shaped move and positi of ~ 

to perfection — with precision — at “ ps Z me ils Ie ‘ loped 
, »v Industrial Truck D rk Equip 

top production rates. as Co. Belle Mich. The 


raya 


N 


device slips over th 
lb. to 10.000-Ib. lift rages the 
pin on the trail 

* 
Pam-Slip, a hard 


WESSON METAL CORPORATION | sitestivinca pampiters, climinates the 


nuisance of punching vo flex 
h 


LEXINGTON 34, KENTUCKY ah srseeage Pee 
Affiliated with WESSON COMPANY—DETROIT, MICHIGAN staples, hold the p ts togethe: 


compactly and still let 1 open flat 
for maximum readal 
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The Thinking Machine 


ot American Bu siness 


IT TAKES WORK 
OUT OF FIGURE-WORK 








NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
USES FRIDENS 

WRITES L. S. HOLSTAD, TREASURER, 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES, INC.: “We 
have used the Friden Calculator 
for years in our Accounting and 
Operations Departments, for day 
to day accounting problems as 
well as in conversion of foreign 
currency of countries through 
which we operate; in computing 
costs per plane mile, per ton 
miles flown, and various statis- 
tical information we require ; for 
the multiple problems of over- 
head allocation which arise in 
distributing costs to domestic 
and international operations.” 

©) Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 


Cll 


Figure 


® In the “big 3” figure jobs of every 
business — payroll, inventory and 
invoices — the Friden fully-automatic 
Calculator produces complete, accurate 
answers with fewer operator decisions 
than any other calculating machine. 
It speeds all kinds of computation, 
including interest and percentages, and 
the figure problems of industrial engi- 
neering and shop production. The most 


Simplifies the 
“Big 3° Figure Chores 


complex calculations are simple and 
swift on the Friden Calculator. And so 
automatic—at every step—no special 
operator training is required! 

Business firms and industrial plants 
—large or small, and no matter how 
specialized — become instantly more 
efficient when Friden takes over the 
figuring. Time-savings quickly pay the 
cost of the machine! 


ovu aw Gridew, Call in the Friden Man near you and learn Friden applications 


fo your business. Friden sales, instruction and service available throughout the U.S. 
and the world. FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC., San Leandro, California 





YES 


says Emest Cheatham, son of chief defendant in a bitter 
Arizona lawsuit. This well gives 3,500 gal. per min. 


NO 


says Tom Bristor, who had to spend $1,200 for this 
modest well. 


He blames the Cheatham’s big pumps. 


Can You Pump Your Neighbor Dry ? 


when western 
other over water 
holes with angry faces and drawn guns. 
But battles are still going on, no less 
bitterly and desperately, in the courts 
of many dry states west of the Missis- 
sippi. Weapons today are legal and 
legislative actions 

A crucial case is now awaiting deci- 
the Arizona Supreme Court 


day is 


The past 


ranchers faced each 


ion by 


Bristor’s original 170-ft. well ran dry three years ago. 
measuring jar brings up only rust flakes. For this he blames. . 


fom G. Bristor, 


The protagonists are 
Armon  D. 


54, and his neighbor, 
Cheatham, 75 (pictures). 
¢ Bristor Water—In 1922, Bristor gave 
up his job with Ohio Brass Co. in 
Mansfield, Ohio, and went to Arizona 
for relicf from asthma and sinus trou- 
ble. He decided to settle there. In 
1929, he bought a modest ranch of 24 


acres in romantically named Sunset 


His 


2 


ground supply. 


a mile 


ind a half 
Phoenix. 
Of course, first things 
Bristor inquired about when he con 
sidered buving the 
supply. He was told that 
drilled as early as | 
During 
1 de 


Cove, a valley a m 
wide, 12 mi. f 


one 


the water 
lls had been 
id that \ 
was ample 
a new well to 
gave him plenty of 


70 ft 


Cheatham’s powerful pumps, drawing from the same under 


Armon Cheatham poses by two wells. 
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says Arizona Supreme Court. 


MAYBE 


washing, and sanitation—he buys bot- 
tled water for drinking. 

Bristor farmed 15 
trees to add to his 
vestments in Ohio, where his father 
was a banker. In 1945 he married a 
former schoolmate from Mansfield and 
began planning a new home, which 
was finished last year. 

Meanwhile, he was getting worried 
about his water supply. In 1945 the 
level in his well began dropping fast, 
and in July, 1949, the well ran dry. 
do get an adequate supply of water, 


acres of citrus 
income from in- 


3 Bristor doesn’t like the Cheathams’ use of pumped watc= to 4 
irrigate fields on land they lease but don’t own. 
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Justice R. C. Stan- 
ford voted first for Bristor, later for rehearing. 


WE'LL SEE 


it cost him $1,200 to drill a new 230-ft. 
well, using the original pump. 
¢ The Cheatham Clan—Bristor didn’t 
have far to look for someone to blame 
for his water problem. Three miles 
down the valley, in view from the new 
Bristor homesite, Armon Cheatham and 
his four sons were expanding their 
ranch, drilling new wells that, Bristor 
claims, draw upon the same under- 
ground water supply, 

Cheatham and his wife, Lula, 71, 
started out in 1919 with 40 acres, then 
gradually enlarged their holdings, in 


say leaders of the State Groundwater Commis- 
sion, which is studying a water code. 


later years with the help of their sons. 
Now the sons all live in $4,000-$5,000 
homes within a mile of each other and 
the dairy farm they help run. 

The family owns 800 acres, leases 
another 1,000 acres through the In- 
dian Service and an additional 180 acres 
from a private owner. This year they 
are growing 1,000 acres of cotton and 
§00 acres of feed. They also run a 
feed-lot dairy (no pasturing) with 1,000 
head of Holsteins, 425 of which are 
milkers. 

From their cooperative efforts last 


Bristor doesn’t use pumped water for his land—just for domes- 
tic purposes in his new house. He buys drinking water. 





THE WORLDS MOST TRIED 
AND TRUSTED 


WG BRAKES 



































Find out for yourself—ask the owner of any truck equipped with 
Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes and he'll tell you they're a sure 
guarantee of long years of reliable performance. The Bendix- 
Westinghouse Compressor, for example, is designed and built on 
the same proven reciprocating piston principle as the engines 
in your trucks. This husky unit, like the brake valves, governor, brake 
chambers and all other Bendix-Westinghouse components, frequently 
outlasts the engine . . 


has been retired from service. 


. Often is still in use after the truck itself 
It is this sturdy construction .. . 
simplicity of design . . . and reduced number of moving parts that 
produce savings—big savings on any hauling job. So take advan- 
tage of this remarkable record—make it pay off for you. Get a 
lifetime system and more braking mileage on linings, drums, and 

tires, by specifying smooth-acting Bendix-Westing- 
house—the world's most tried and trusted air brakes! 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
ELYRIA, OHIO BERKELEY, CALIF. 





“... depriving them of their 
fair share of underground 


water...” 


ARIZONA WATER starts on p. 78 


year the 
$500,000. Most 
came in 
over $50 a mont! 
except in emergen 
expansion of the 
¢ Cheatham 


new wells, four 
one on leased | 
hole. The four 
400 ft. deep 

Che water is u 
eration, 
Cheatham home 
gation. Much of 
however, is suppl 
Valley Water | 
which they hav 


acre-ft. a year (th 


required to co\ 
depth of 24 ft 
One of Bristor 


is that the Cheathar 


from some of tl 
acreage by canal 
Cheathams admit 
well that flows at 
min. and say it 
lands as much 
The Cheatham 
thev drilled thei 
law preventing th 


ing the wells or from 


water elsewhere 
prime issues in the 


¢ Court Rulings—B 


plaintiffs filed th 
Maricopa County 


Aug. 11, 1949. Th 


cessive pumping 


fendant Cheatham 
defendants was dept 
fair share of unders 
from a common sour¢ 


Che trial judg 


Dec. 17, 1949. Pla 


pealed to the Ariz 
On Jan. 12, 1952 


to reverse Aa inden 


court and find in 


side. Just as prompt 


filed a motion for 
the majority justic 


the motion was gran 
Decision after 


vote. 
expected in a few 


Cheath 


1949, non 


Water 
and 1948 the Ch 


for domest 


ted, again by a 3-2 


grossed about 
until prosperity 
f the clan took 


ut of the operation 


Profits went into 


1946 


—Between 


thams drilled five 


ind they owned, 
One was a dry 


perating average 


| for the dairy op 


ise in the various 
id some for irri- 
gation water, 

"the Salt River 
Assn., from 
right to take 24 
nount of water 
icre to the 


tiest contentions 
transport water 
vells to leased 
ditch This the 
point to one 
it 3,500 gal. per 
goes to leased 
nl way 
ntend that when 
ls there was no 
ther from drill- 
transporting the 
is one of the 


ind 21 other 
mplaint in the 
iperior Court on 
illeged that ex- 
vater by the de 
ind a dozen other 
ng them of their 
und water derived 
Cc. 
nissed the suit on 


ntiffs promptly ap 


1 Supreme Court. 
court voted 3-2 
rent of the trial 
or of the Bristor 
the Cheathams 
hearing. One of 
shifted sides, and 
5 


reconsideration is 


onths. 


The Legal Issues 


There are thre« 
rights, as th 


water 
ground supplies 


(1) The 


English 


gal concepts of 
ipply to under- 
to watercourses): 


fe 
common law 


] 
i€ 
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to better protect your products... 
A NEW TYPE BOX made with glued corner joint 


This is no ordinary corrugated 
shipping case. Because of a new way 
of forming the corner joint, this box 
offers sweeping new benefits for the 
handling, storing, and shipping of your 
products. 

Corner joint is glued. In this ad- 
vanced method, most box makers use an 
extremely water-resistant glue of im- 
mense strength—DAREX RESIN EMULSION 
ADHESIVE. — to form the corner joint. 
No tape—no stitching. One glance 
at the smooth, unbroken surface tells 
you it’s a neater, better looking box. For 


© 


the first time, ALL OVER PRINTING is 
feasible. 

Stronger than the boxboard it- 
self. There is no stronger joint for cor- 
rugated boxes. Wet or dry, it is actually 
stronger than the boxboard itself! 
Makes a siftproof box. No dust or 
dirt can seep in, making it an ideal box 
for shipping and storing bulk 
products such as hard candy. 
Costs no more. With all 
the benefits this new box pro- 
vides, it costs no more than 
the boxes you are now using. 


DAREX RESIN EMULSION ADHESIVE is a 
result of Dewey and Almy industrial re- 
search in the chemistry of small partiole 
dispersions ., . a continuing research pro- 
gram that has brought benefits to almost 
every industry, through such varied Dewey 
and Almy products as: adhesives; sealing 
compounds; Cryovac process for food pack- 
aging; organic chemicals; construction 
products; shoé products; dipped rubber prod- 
ucts; textile printing products; soda lime. 


BOX MAKERS... BOX USERS 


Get this information now! 


Dewey and Almy Chemical Company 
Cambridge 40, Mass. 


... 1! ama box moker.. . a box user 


Please send without obligation complete information obout 


Glued Lap Joint boxes made with Darex Resin Emulsion! 
Adhesives. 


DEWEY and ALMY ore 


Chemical Company rahe 
e 
Plants and sales offices throughout the world. 





theory that says, in effect, that the 
owner of land possesses everything un- 
der the ground, down to the center of 
the earth—including the groundwater— 
and can do as he pleases with it. This 
is limited only by 

(2) The more recent theory of correl- 
ative rights. This holds that an owner 
can do pretty much as he pleases with 
the ground and its water but must re- 
spect the rights of his neighbors. 

(3) The third theory is known as 
“Public Property and Prior Appropria 
tion.” It says that underground water 
is really in the public domain, that 
the first man to drill a well has the 
right to his full water requirements, 
then the second man, and so on down 
the line till the supply is exhausted. 

Until the Supreme Court reversal of 
Jan. 12, 1952, in favor of Bristor, the 
courts of Arizona had generally fol 
lowed the English common law, though 
a few decisions sought to prevent grave 
injury to a neighbor (the correlative 
rights theory at work 
¢ Proposed Code—Regardless of the 
final decision by the state suprem« 
court, the showdown fight for Arizonans 
will come in the legislature next winter 
Advocates of strict groundwater control 
are sure to push a water code similar 
to one that died in committce last Feb- 
ruary after a knockdown fight. Oppo- 
nents again will try to stall such a con- 
trol law. 

The fight isn’t just for code or no 
code. Many ‘sincere dissenters feel 
merely that the time isn’t ripe for 
codifying rules about how much water 


each class of user can draw in various 


RECEIVER sections of the state. Not enough is 
- ; known yet about the geology and hy- 
Argus, according to Greek mythology, had a hundred eyes, not all of which drology of Arizona, thev sav: even the 
. . . . . . Lo J = —_ . id 

ever slept at once. He'd have been ideal for watching mony industrial operations experts disagre e about how the ground 
except that he couldn't see around corners, through walls, sit close to a potential water reservoirs are interrelated and 
explosion or look inside a furnace. how they're replenished 

The Diamond “Utiliscope” (Wired Television) is much better than Argus with all Gov. Howard Pyle appointed an 


his hundred eyes. The “eye” or camera is connected to the viewing screen by eicht-man committee last Aucust to 
cable, so the “eye” can be practically anywhere .. . no matter how remote, dan- draft the code that kill rem the 
gerous, or difficult. Multiple “eyes” to any number are available just by adding legislature in February This code di- 
more cameras and viewers. The “eyes” may be scattered all over a big plant, ‘ ded the state’s 13 recognized ground- 
and all the images brought before one operator. Argus couldn't approach that. wits Gdaten sabes new Eas " 

And the “Utiliscope” doesn’t sleep at all... will watch continuously 24 hours a Clees I, basins in. which the water 
day. Image is always clear and stable . . . the “Utiliscope” has no human table is not seriously affected. Pump- 
yey , ing here would be unrestricted. 

If you have any operation too remote, dangerous or inaccessible to observe , BF tines whose rate Of recharee 
directly ... or if you need to have a single observer watch a number of widely Rats lication present pumpage No 
scattered operations to assure their coordination, investigate the “Utiliscope.” pve lant call the ts ught ie ets 
vation here, and no new wells drilled 
except as replacements 

Class III, those where the water ta 
ble is steadily dropping or is far below 
a safe level. Here the only remedy is 
to reduce the take of water. The pro 
posed state water commissioner would 
be limited, however, to cutting any 


user’s pumpage no more than 25% in 


DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. = — any one vear. 
AL TELEVISION ‘ e New Study—When this code was 


LANCASTER, OHIO «¢ OFFICES IN 39 PRINCIPAL CITIES pigeonholed in committee, the legisla- 


ture passed a bill calling for a 24-man 
Diamond Specialty limited Windsor, Ontario 


FIRST IN NI STR 
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i re are now W z 
qo ih this new x-ray technique 
. : ” 
wheat selection. aay 
President, Crete Mills 


—_— 
Decl 


Wheat, too, holds no secrets from X-ray 


GE Grain Inspection Unit provides an exact picture of the inside of every kernel 


No longer need millers and other grain processors guess about the 
internal condition of whole grain. In addition to gauging the 
effectiveness of wheat fumigation, this unit detects checking in rice 
. .. weathering in corn . . . many other heretofore hidden facts. 

At any step of processing, GE’s Grain Inspection Unit is a 
valuable, yet inexpensive tool in research and process control. No 
elaborate set-up . . . no highly skilled personnel are required. Just 
plug the completely self-contained unit into any convenient outlet 

. Spread up to a 200-gram sample on the tray . . . and push a 
button. Simple, pre-set controls regulate all exposure factors. 

The Grain Inspection Unit is typical of General Electric x-ray 
development — it saves time and money, does a better job. X-ray 
might be the answer to your inspection problem. It will cost you 
nothing to find out. Address General Electric Company, X-Ray 
Department, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, Rm. AO-8. 


Radiograph of a wheat sample enlarged 


G ° N = R A L & LE C T a i C three times. Note sharp definition of in- 
ternal condition of every kernel. 














dependable performance 
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| Potter & 
eee ond oles | Brumfield 
ronic applicatior 
Use of POTTER RELAYS 
& BRUMFIELD re — — 


lays is a sign of good Wesign 


Leading supplier 


of relays for every 


civilian or military 


of complete dependability 
Send specifications for recomme 


samples and quotations 
3 LARGE PLANTS 
To SERVE You... 


i? Utter as f rus 1¢ ld 


PRINCETON N 


AGE Since 1883 
FENCE 


© AMERICA'S FIRST WIRE FENCE @ 


Defense against 
hazards which could hinder or 
stop production is a major func- 
tion of Page Chain Link Fence, 
guardian of persons and property 
for more than 60 years. NOw is 
the time to consult the skilled 
Page Fence erecting firm near 
you, whose name we will send 
with fence data on request and 
who will submit cost estimates, no 
obligation. For information write: 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa, 


a CTISIS Over 





GAUGES built into wall of Bristor kitchen keeps tabs on voltage and water pressure. 


commission of farmers to make a new 
study and to report by Jan. 1. 

Meanwhile, pending the outcome of 
Bristor vs. Cheatham, and any new 
laws that may be passed, all water litiga- 
tion in Arizona is at a standstill. 


ll. Economic Effects 


Arizona is being catapulted into 
water because, like 
other southwestern states, it’s devel- 
oping faster than the country as a 
whole. Irrigated acres under cultivation 
amounted to 198,000 in 1900: 391,000 
in 1915; 607,000 in 1930; 1,100,000 in 
1951. ‘Total value of farm crops rose 
from $284-million in 1935 to $300- 
million in 1951 

About 80% of the irrigation water 
comes now from underground sources, 
the rest from streams and reservoirs. 
¢ Result—State Land Commissioner 
W. W. Lane estimates that the number 
of wells has risen from 3,000 in 1930 to 
5,464 in 1951. In this same period, the 
subject to wide variables— 
groundwater table has dropped from 
75 ft. in 1930 to 150 ft. last vear 

The Salt River Valley Water Users’ 
Assn., which supplies some water to 
the Bristor and Cheatham lands, had 
to deepen or redrill 50 wells in 1947-51 
because of “the dropping water table or 
wearing out of equipment.” 

“During 1951 alone,” said its presi- 
dent, W. W. Pickrell, “‘we started re- 
drilling and equipping 15 wells and 
sinking 15 new wells, all to a depth of 


average 


from 500 ft. to | ft., at a total cost 
of $790,000 

Part of the pr outlay is to meet 
increased dema trrigation rather 
than just to k p with a dron» 
water table. In 20 the association 
pumped 55,00( ft. of water; in 
1930, about icre-ft., and in 
1951, about 451 ) acre-ft 
e Confidence—Publicity about the first 
Supreme Court « ion in Bristor vs 
Cheatham a1 panic that water 
rights would be 1 into confusion. 
The state’s two | t banks, the Valley 
National and the First National Bank 
of Arizona, ran s of newspaper 
ads counseling lest the fuss alarm 
newcomers to tl tate and “frighten 
away dollars that secking employ 
ment here.” 

I'he banks a 
policy on loans 
ers had feared tl 


| farmers that their 
dn’t change. Farm- 
wouldn’t be able 
to borrow on tl nharvested crops 
as in the past Other chief worriers 
were farm equipment companies and 
the Arizona P% Authoritv, which 
saw danger that clectricity use for 
pumps—50% of power sales—would 
shrink. When the Supreme Court is- 
sued its first de n, one equipment 
company had $400,000 worth of orders 
canceled, nearly quarter of its order 
file. 

However, Walter R. Bimson, 
president of the Valley National Bank, 
put it: “No per with anv sense of 
judgment feels that Arizona is suddenly 
going to dry up and blow away.” 
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SEE THEM ALL... 


on the New TV Channels 


| | UNDREDS of new television stations will soon spring up all over 


the country, bringing vou an ever-increasing variety of music, 
drama, sports, comedy and education. The horizons of entertainment 


will open wider than ever before for you and your family. 


But—many of the new stations will operate in bands bevond the 
tuning range of your present set, in the newly opened UILE channels. 


Will your set bring them to you? 


The answer is “yes... it can”. Regardless of make or model, you 
can modernize it economically ...by adding a Mallory LIF Con- 
verter. Whatever new stations may operate within range of your 
present or future home, you'll be able to receive them all. The 
Converter can tune to all 70 new UTE channels—not just to a few; 
and it doesn’t interfere with your reception of any of the VIIF 


channels now in use. 


Developed in anticipation of expanded television broadcasting. the 
Mallory Converter is now in production, As a consumer, you can 
count on the Converter for the same efficient, trouble-free perform. 


ance that you now enjoy from Mallory components which serve you 





in scores of vital but unseen wavs—in your automatic washer. your 


refrigerator, your television and radio, your automobile. 


As a manujacturer, you may find ways to improve your product and ce 
duce costs through the application of Mallory precision products and 
engineering service... in the fields of metallurgy and electrochemistry as 
well as electronics. Consult us, if you have a problem within these fields 


P.R. MALLORY & CO. Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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“PRODUCTION 





TRUCK CRANES DIESEL ENGINES 





as for YOU.... 





FOR FREEDOM” 


| ve 


a great hand 
at cutting costs | 


The story of steel is a story of handling, from mine to mill to 
final use. Small wonder that Steel, as it seeks to hold costs down, 
looks time and again to P&H, world’s largest maker of the han- 
dling equipment it needs. Here is a strong ally in your own battle 
of costs. Let the skills that serve Steel serve you as well .. . 
let P&H give you a hand! 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


WE QUOTE: “In almost any plant han- 
dling heavy material, the overhead crane 
doing the job will bear the name of 
Harnischfeger Corporation” (Fortune 
Magazine, November, 1950). 

One big reason: every part in a P&H crane 
is made by P&H. . . made specifically for 
crane service, not borrowed from other 
fields. Users are assured one standard of 
quality, one source of supply, one call for 
service — P&H 





SOIL STABILIZERS WELDING EQUIPMENT 


OVERHEAD CRANES 














Companies that manufacture all types of products 
from band saws to twist drills and glass molds to 
coining dies have come to appreciate the kind of 
service they get at Jessop. Back of every order is a 
new system of quality control and use analysis de 
signed to make sure that each steel is tailored to its 
exact application. If your organization employs the 
use of special steels, you'll find it pleasant and profit 


able to call on a vigorous and ambitious concern 


that wants your patronage on the basis of merit and 
is willing to go out of its way to keep it. Write to us 


HIGH SPEED STEELS « HIGH SPEED BITS + PRECISION 
GROUND FLAT STOCK « HIGH SPEED AND ALLOY SAW 
STEELS ¢ HOT WORK DIE STEELS « COLD WORK 
DIE STEELS « CARBON AND ALLOY STEELS + 
STAINLESS AND HEAT RESISTING STEELS + VALVE 
STEELS « STAINLESS-CLAD STEELS « CAST-TO-SHAPE 
STEELS * COMPOSITE TOOL STEELS * ARMOR PLATE 

















Commuter Towns Map Their Growth 


BETTER PARKING FACILITIES for Rye, N. Y., as outlined above, will take a $500,000 
slice of the $24-million the city is putting into its self-improvement program. 
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Small towns within commuting dis- 
tance of big cities have been quick to 
throw out the welcome mat to fugi- 
tives from city life. But with a few 
exceptions, most erstwhile cliff dwellers 
find that they have merely exchanged 
crowded city quarters for communities 
with unsightly residential developments, 
sewage and drainage problems, inade- 
quate schools, and congested traffic. 

Rye, N. Y., is one of the exceptions 
Early in the game the community did 
a little crystal ball gazing, saw the prob- 
lems that would accompany hordes of 
migrants. By the early part of 1943, 
the city fathers were working on a 
master plan to handle the increasing 
population without sacrificing the flavor 
of a small town. 
¢ Pattern Spreads—This month, Rve’s 
commuter-neighbor, New Canaan, 
Conn., is ironing out the wrinkles in 
a similar master plan intended to regu- 
late and guide the future growth of 
the community. The New Canaan 
p.anners, who spent two years on the 
project, want to: 

e Guarantee that the town will 
not be overrun with speculative build- 
ing developments. 

e Guard against haphazard, over- 
crowded development of the business 
center. 

¢ Estimate the trend of population 
growth, and have such facilities as 
schools and sewers ready for the new 
residents as they move in. 

e Preserve the “rurban” character 
of the town—the 50-50 rural-urban fea- 
tures that were primarily responsible 
for attracting the new people 
¢ Hydra-Headed Job—There’s no doubt 
that the adoption of a master plan is 
the first step for a community that ex- 
pects rapid growth. But the plan itsclf 
is only part of the job. It must be im- 
plemented. And that—as Rye found 
out—can be a lot tougher. 

Since Rye is much closer to New 
York City than is New Canaan, its 
growth as a suburban residential com 
munity sprouted a lot earlier. Its 
master plan, started in January, 1943, 
was completed early in 1946, and ap- 
proved by the city council. In the eyes 
of the Planning Commission, redevel 
opment of the business district was 
the most important part. So the com 
mission asked the voters to approve a 
$600,000 bond issue for that purpose 

To the planners’ surprise, the bond 
issue was opposed vigorously—and much 
of the opposition was directed not at 
the bond issue, but at the whole idea 
of the plan. On the final count th 
voters turned the idea down. 
¢ Reinforcement—After that, the whok 
thing probably would have collapsed- 
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except that there w 
in the town. The 
erick P. Clark—ther 
of the Regional Plan A 
known consulting p! 
the chairmanship of t 
mission. Clark, wh 
resident of Rye, a 
Clark studied the 
then put his fing 
The citizens them 
no part in the draft 
Clark figured that th 
the show rolling 
dents working toget 
all the business and 
to appoint representat 
over with the comm 
¢ Few Changes—T’ 
after a vear of meet 
ideas, the commis 
pretty good idea of 
have close to una 
called a meeting of 
sented the list, and 
take it back to his ¢ 
meeting, the list 
changes—was appro 
Almost all the pro 
program had been 
The construction of 
facility in the cits 
And the plan for th 
was cut back from a 
opment to nothing m 
ment of adequate parkit 
One of the two big 


1 few die-hards 
isked Fred 
ining director 
n. and a well 
to take over 
Planning Com 
ind still is, a 


ted 


m for a time, 
the troubk 
had little or 
of the plan 

way to start 
get the resi 
So he invited 
organizations 
to talk things 


licked, and 
) kick around 
felt it had a 


t projects would 


support It 
groups, pr¢ 
1 each one to 
». At the final 
few minor 


ts in the new 
master plan 


yublic small-boat 


was added 
isiness district 


mplete redevcl- 


than develop- 
y areas 
hanges was in 


the order of priority. Several projects 
at the top of the the original 
program were shifted to secondary 
spots, and others moved up 

The other big change was in the 
amount of money involved. The orig- 


RUST-OLEUM 


AVAILABLE IN ALL COLORS, 
INCLUDING ALUMINUM AND 
WHITE . . . BEAUTIFIES 


RUST-OLEUM may be applied directly 
over sound rusted surfaces by brush, 





AS IT PROTECTS! 


dip, or spray after wirebrushing and 
scraping to remove rust scale and loose 
particles! Sandblasting and other 
costly preparation methods are not 
usually required . . . saves 

time, work and money! § 

Prompt delivery from In- Migigeotaia 
dustrial Distributor stocks 

in principal cities. Specify 
RUST-OLEUM by name! 

RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 

2423 Oakton Street + Evanston, Ill. 





FREE SURVEY: A rRUST-OLEUM 
specialist will make applications, 
specific tests and recommendations 
at no charge or obligation! See 
Sweets for complete catalog and 
nearest RUST-OLEUM distributor. 


Clip To Your Letterhead —Mail, Today! 

RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 

2423 Oakton Street + Evanston, Illinois 
Send Details on FREE Survey. 
Have a Qualified Representative 
Call. 
Mail Complete Literature. 
Nearest RUST-OLEUM Distributor. 
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“He’s the fifth efficiency man in six months. 


Miss Hardway does something to them.” 














There's a big difference 


in business forms, too ! 


It’s the difference in how they work 
—for you. Standard Register continu- 
ous forms work so that business machines 
can produce continuously — produce ac- 
curate, usable multiple-copy records at 
lowest total cost. That’s guaranteed spe- 
cifically—it’s how these forms are made. 

Standard Register forms work to di- 
rect and control your business operations 
better. That’s because our Representative 
expertly analyzes your system require- 
ments. With his services .,. with Stand- 


ard’s forms and devices . . . you can 
readily have the best procedure — the 
simplest process of writing records — the 
most efficient form design. 

That’s why Standard Register forms 
are eliminating needless waste, saving 
untold thousands of dollars, for 93 of 
America’s 100 largest companies and 
65,000 more. How about yours? 

Phone The Standard Register Com- 
pany in your city. Or write us at 708 
Campbell St., Dayton 1, Ohio, 


STANDARD REGISTER 
Labor-Saving Business Forms and Devices 


ORIGINATORS OF MARGINALLY-PUNCHED CONTINUOUS FORMS 





S 
PAPERWORK SIMPLIFICATION: What 


happens when better business forms 
are scientifically applied. 





Tabulating. Standard Register con- 
tinuous forms spell core-free pro- 
duction of mile upon mile of exact 
records, automatically. You can prove 
it! Write for new Stock Forms folder 


Zipset forms-with-carbons eliminate 
expensive “paper shuffling.” Write 
for free folder and sample forms 
applicable to your business.* 


Automatic Line Finder, the new 
“vertical tabulator” for your type- 
writer or bookkeeping machine, 
provides undreamed-of ease and 
speed in record production, by 
allowing operator to type continu- 
ously. Write for Formcraft Reports 
of 44% to 300% more forms written 
per hour, per operator.” 


Dupli-Card Register. Write tabvu- 
lating card (or other) as original: get 
up to 5 duplicate records in same 
operation. A means for better, tighter 
system of control. Get explanatory, 
case-history brochure free.* 


*Write on your business letterhead 
please, for literature desired. 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 
708 Campbell St., Dayton 1, Ohio 





Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


See uly 7, 1952-1 
—_ ON as 


a Ohio 
uw 

five <niles northwest o . 
xt interest © wer plus 
f ew ability of manpo 
a direct to site 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Industrial Development 
Department will gladly send you aerial photographs, 
topographical maps, detailed tax data, water analysis 
and other confidential information on these and other 
available sites. 


C & O's “Pin-Point”’ Surveys are Strictly Confidential 


Finding the right spot for your new plant can be a costly, 
time-consuming job for you and your organization. Let 
our experts in this field make the task easy by preparing 
a special PIN-POINT survey to meet your requirements, 
For further information write Chesapeake and Ohio, 
Industrial Development Department, Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


SERVING: Virginia * West Virginia * Kentucky * Ohio * Indiana * Michigan * Southern Ontario 
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Liquor Tapped 


Revenue from city-oper- 
ated liquor stores is putting 
new life in Greensboro's civic 
improvement program. 


In Greensboro, N. ( nunicipally 
owned and operated liquor stores arc 
helping to put the city pay-as-you 
go financial plan. 

Like many other citi Greensboro 
has been faced with the problem of 
how to jack up its budget to cover 
heavy capital improvements without 
boosting taxes. To the Greensboro Cit) 
Council, ABC (Alcoh Beveragt 
Control) stores are an oasis in the 
desert. 

In addition to adding estimated 
annual $500,000 to tl ty’s kitts 
creation of ABC stor« pulled th« 
rug from under Greensb< ymce-thris 
ing bootlegging indust In its first 
year of operation, the Al law en 
forcement unit captured licit stills 
seized 32 liquor-laden removing 
$120,000 from illicit sal annels. 
¢ Model Shops—Whil: of North 
Carolina’s major citic operating 
these municipally owned stores, Greens 
boro achieved its goal aft struggle 
[he Allied Church Leas in anti 
liquor group, tried to balk the move at 
every step. 

Finally, in May, 19 sreensboro 
residents voted in ABC tores by a 
2-to-1 vote. And the tores now 
operating represent a mo setup, ac 
cording to ABC officials. For the fiscal 
year that ended June 3 1952—and 
which included onl) operating 
months—ABC reported vf $5,120, 
750, with a net operati rohit after 
taxes of $622,564. In lition, th« 
state got $434,742 in sal 

In management, a architec 
ture, the six stores follow t ime pat 
tern. Personnel is caref selected 
with an eye on the neighborhood it will 
serve. For example, the Negro sal 
force at one of the ABC stores located 
in the Negro section a\ f 44 years 
of college education api Both th 
manager and assistant n ger of the 
store have their master gre 
e No AA’s—Greensbor t going to 
send its citizens to a drunkard’s grave 
just to float the budget. Part of the 
take from the liquor sal used to 
sponsor an educational program de 
signed to keep drinkers off the path to 
alcoholism. Also—unlike private liquor 
stores—North Carolina state laws pro 
hibit city- and county ned ABC 
stores from advertising their wares in 
any way. Even inside the stores, the 
only sign is one encouraging purchasers 
to be moderate in their drinking habits. 
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}. E. Greiner Company, Baltimore, are designing and consulting engineers and supervisors of construction for the Chesapeake Bay Bridge. 


Steel Spans the Chesapeake 


New 4-mile Structure Connecting Mainland and Eastern Shore 
is Link in North-South Express Highway 


One of the greatest structures ever 
built, the new Chesapeake Bay 
Bridge, marks the fulfillment of a 
dream cherished for many years. Its 
total length, including approaches, is 
7% miles. It crosses at a point just 
above Annapolis, where the bay is 
four miles wide. 

Vacationists will now drive quickly 
from their homes on the mainland to 
recreation spots on the Eastern Shore, 
while farmers and fishermen on the 
Del-Mar-Va peninsula will send their 
products across the span to markets in 


Baltimore and Washington. In addi- 
tion, the bridge is a master link in the 
new express route, bypassing all urban 
areas, from New York to Washington 
and the South. 

Bethlehem Steel erected the steel 
cables for the 1600-foot-long suspen- 
sion span, and fabricated and erected 
the steel superstructure. The 33,000 
tons of steel for the superstructure 


were produced mainly at our plants at 
Sparrows Point, Md., near Baltimore, 
and at Bethlehem, Pa. We fabricated 
the steel at the Pottstown, Rankin and 
Bethlehem works, as we have for 
many other great bridges, including 
the Golden Gate Bridge, at San Fran- 
cisco, and the George Washington 
Bridge, which spans the Hudson Riv- 
er at New York City. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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NEWBURYPORT TURNPIKE interséction near Salem, Mass., was blocked by General Israel Putnam’s 300-year-old estate. Pic- 


Historic House Gets Tangled Up With 





CANDY SHOP v= ect up by opportunist Galo Emerson, BUSINESS in shop is good, will probably boom when new 


owner of house, when highway opened. extension of highway opens up late this year. 
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Talk to the 


Aulographic 


REPRESENTATIVE ... 


...as in the case of Bayonne Steel Products Co, 


hen an Autographic representative calls on you, he brings 

with him the know-how in designing time-saving business 
forms that this Company has developed during sixty-nine years of 
specialization. Often we encounter cases like the following: 


tures show what happens when a... In making a call on the Bayonne Steel Products Co. (wholesale 
distributors), of Newark, N. J., “Woody” Calame, one of our 
_ “te * men, noticed that Warehouse Requisitions and Invoices were typed 
ivi iZaTtio n separately. The volume of unnecessary, repetitive work prompted 
Woody to show the office manager a form we had recently 
, 5 . designed for a paper box manufacturer, in which the entire 

Some 300 years ago, General Israel Fact Order, the Customer's Acknowledgment and the Invoice 

Putnam—the m: ho told patriots o we ee ee ‘ 

= Recep re— o. pest ™ were combined for a single typing operation. He suggested that 
Bunker Hill not to shoot “until you the same idea might be applied by Bayonne Steel Products. 
sce the whites of their eves’’—decided 
he needed a place where he could get The office manager immediately saw that the suggestion would 
away from the hubbub of Salem city mean a drastic cut in the time required to process orders. Actual 
life. He went out into the woods near experience proved that this saving was cumulative in effect, and 
what is now Danvers, Mass., about six that other benefits could be traced to the new method. For 
miles from Salem, and built himself a example, the ability to process orders more quickly resulted in an 
summer home. important reduction in “truck waiting time.” 

Today, a distant relative of Putnam’s 
named Galo Emerson (his wife is a Talk to the Autographic representative next time he calls. He 
ninth gencration Putnam) lives in the may have a money-saving idea for you, too. Or contact our nearest 
same house. But it isn’t quict any office and tell us what kind of forms problem is on your mind now. 
more. Civilization has caught up with We will make up a folder for you with sample forms showing how 
it. It now stands next to two roaring other firms have met similar problems. No obligation, of course. 


four-lane highways, and—what’s more 


right in the midst of a giant cloverleaf e 
intersection. 

None of this bothers Emerson, how- BUSINESS FORMS 
ever. With civilization’s tentacles all | 


| 
around him, he has swung right into AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
the spirit of things. He has set up a 218 7th Street, Hoboken, New Jersey 


candy shop by one of the highways. Revsded es 

He’s doing a lively business. ell 

¢ Compromise—This situation had its Hs : - d 7 Qs =) 
birth when the Massachusetts highway <n — 8 
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Steel men never take chain for granted! 


Iron ore takes a dramatic journey before it becomes 
steel, 


From mine to mill . . . blast furnace to molten ladle 
... through smelting, ingot molding and finally to 
preparation of bars, sheets and rolls . . . every step 
of the way, strong, dependable chain is needed to 


make the journey a safe one. 


Campbell Chain, itself a product of the industry it 
serves, is the choice of experienced steel men. They 
demand chain that’s safe and sure. Years of reliable 
performance have proved the long lasting depend- 
ability of Campbell Chain. . . chain that is inspected 
link-by-link before it leaves the factory. 


Hundreds of industries, among them mining, oil 
drilling, manufacturing, transportation and agriculture, look to 
Campbell for the right chain to fit their specific needs. When you 
need chain for any purpose, in any grade, be sure to order it by 
the name Campbell. 


Chain for every need... INDUSTRIAL 
FARM... MARINE... AUTOMOTIVE 


CAMPBELL CHAIN @oméany 


MAIN OFF YORK, PA 


Facto s. York, P 4 West Bur 3¢ »wa 


Makers of Famous CAMPBELL Lug-Reinforced TIRE CHAINS 


“ .. he now owns all the 


land inside one arm of the 








cloverleat .. .” 


TURNPIKE s 


department decided to 
famous old Newburyport 
which now forms part of 
way 1 on its way down 
Highway engineers found 
homestead sitting in the 
grade separation, where t 
was to be bridged ove: 


road heading southeast tow 


Emerson didn’t want 
moved. Neither did state 
the Putnam mansion wa 
landmark. On the other 
Emerson nor his wife enjoy 
pect of living next to a big 
It seemed that an impa 
reached. 

But then Emerson had 
hind the mansion there 
building that General | 
used as a workshop. Wh 
out to the highway, moc 
sell candy to passing t 

Emerson told 
ahead and build their 
rhey did so 


} } 
1g 4 
gi 


his house. 
94). 
e Long Anns—Massacl 
make a compromise, t 
land alongside a_ high 
the loops of a traffic 
the state. This rule wa 
erson’s case. He now 
inside one arm of the 
Engineers made Em 
tra large, to let him k 
his land as possible. But 
it all: ‘he original estat 
now it’s only 8 acre 
e Pro and Con—| 
Putnam’s workshop 
candy store, Emerson 
front entrance, put on a 
ness has 
employs a dozen peop 
But the coming of 
proved a nuisance t 
some ways—notably in t 
portation. His house 
from his candy shop 
car, over the full ass 
wav lanes and trafh 
Starting from the 
has to travel away from 
the bridge, around th« 
loop, and under the 


been so 


west. He gets back onto tl 


heading south, passes hi 
opposite side of the 
gocs around another loo] 
bridge again heading « 

to the biggest loop of 
encircles his property W 
navigated that, he’s home 
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tarts on p. 94 


nstruct the 

Purnpike, 
U.S. High 
to Boston 
the Putnam 

of a vital 
he turnpike 
nother big 
ird Salem 
his house 
officials, for 


a_ historical 


hand, neither 


ed the pros 
throughway 
had been 


in idea. Be 


small 
had 
not roll it 
nize it, and 


t 


Vas a 


nen to go 


leaf around 


cturcs, page 


tts had to 
Normally, 
ind inside 
belongs to 


xed in km 


loop ex 
much of 
lidn't keep 


££ acres; 


General 
modern 
celed the 

Busi 


now 


a mile 
Emerson 
nouse, OVC 
east traffic 
heading 
turnpike 
hop on the 
Then he 

| under the 


finally 


gets 


the one that 


hen he has 
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PLASTIC 
wd 
gles ype 


THIS SCLEFETE 
FIC BEAUTY 
PREPARATION 








YFHYPANNS LVS 
YOCECTS 


liptuny note in the Beaty World... 


—meile ST 


Because he wanted strikingly beautiful 
packaging, the maker of Erno Laszlo 
cosmetics chose Styron 475 as the finest 
material available to attain that end. 
The finished containers dramatically 
express a restrained elegance so befitting 
these exquisite, high-style cosmetics. 
These sales-producing packages were 
achieved by the manufacturer, the molder 


let’s work it 
out together! 


YRON 475 


and Dow working together, pooling their 
talents to reach the desired result. Simi- 
larly, this ‘“‘working together” with 
lightweight, tough, flexible Styron 475 
may help you improve you: packaging, 
too. Such packaging will reflect your 
product’s character and be abreast of 
today’s need for harder sell at point-of- 


sale. 
Write Today 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Plastics Department—PL 425A 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York «© Boston «¢ Philadelphia «+ Atlanta 
Cleveland « Detroit « Chicago ¢ St. Louis 
Houston « San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 





e.° 


© 


MAN 


st 


eS 
oa ~~ 


Elliot Marple works a six-day, sometimes seven-day, week to turn out his Busi- 
ness Roundup. In the end, success of a newsletter depends on one man, 


BIG OR LITTLE, A NEWSLETTER IS 


Man-at-a-Typewriter Journalism 


In a Seattle office sits Elliot Marple, 
pounding out copy for his fortnightly 
Business Roundup. For several hun- 
dred subscribers in manufacturing, dis- 
tribution, banking, retailing, and _pro- 
motion, he interprets trends that affect 
four states of the Pacific Northwest: 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and west- 
ern Montana. 

Marple has correspondents who help 
with tips, ideas, and facts. But he de- 
pends most heavily on his own leg 
work, his contacts with key people in 


98 


Northwest industries and government 
agencies, his long-distance phone calls. 
His newsletter is personal journalism, 
just as much as were the newspapers in 
the days of Greeley, Pulitzer, Bennett, 
and Medill 

In his $2-million Washington office 
building sits W. M. Kiplinger, polish- 
ing his weekly Washington Newsletter. 
For about 200,000 subscribers all over 
the country, he reports national affairs 
accenting big trends and goings-on be- 
hind the scenes in Washington. 


His subscription file is a 
Who's 


READERS 


Who of business. 


most of his 


Marple digs up 


FACTS s 


own facts iterviews. 


editorial 
retarial 
mail 


Kiplinger has a st f 1] 
people, a full off 5( 
force, and a $400 iting 
ing, promotion, and 1ouse division 

in Organization ri\ netropolitan 
newspaper's staff. Yet newsletter 
too, is personal j n, just like 
Elliott Marple’s 
¢ Personality—This | quality is 
both the strength veakness of 
the newsletter: the st th because. it 
gives the editor fr 1) to interpret 
and to comment to limit of his 


] 
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SINEWED FOR 
EXTRA STRENGTH WITH 
DU PONT “CORDURA”! 


3-inch belt replaces standard-type leather 
belt . . . shows no slippage . . . no stretch! 


Thin cords of Du Pont CORDURA* High Tenacity 
Rayon placed between laminations of leather in the 
3-inch belt pictured here add virtually stretch-free 
strength to leather’s natural hold. 

Engineers find that belts reinforced with this Du Pont 
yarn permit more power per inch of belting, require 
fewer take-ups, less maintenance. 

You'll find “CORDURA” in an ever-widening vari- 
ety of products today . . . the unseen component that 
makes truck tires stronger and safer at high speeds, 
hoses lighter yet tougher, conveyor belts more flexible, 
with better troughability. 

Find out how “CORDURA” improves products 
you use, and may also improve products you make, 
Send the coupon for the free booklet “Sinews for In- 
dustry.” 


* REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


STRENGTH AT LOW COST 


H 4 G + T E Be AC i TY 4 AYO fe Textile Fibers Department 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Room 4421-B5, Wilmington 98, Del. 


GU POND Please send me the free booklet “Sinews for Industry.” 
Name Company 


RE6. y. 5. pat. OFF 








Address 





080% AnwmsIver3sary 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 











TRANE 


AIR CONDITIONING SERVES EVERYWHERE 





The Quest for a way to put a better paint job on four hundred or more new auto- 
mobiles a day at the Ford Motor Company’s St. Paul assembly plant turned Ford 
engineers to TRANE equipment. Today this plant uses many TRANE products. 


illite conditions air 


to help paint the body of a sleek new Ford 


«+. Or to warm an upholstery factory 


When problems of temperature 
slow up production, or otherwise 
affect efficiency, progressive manage- 
ment invokes TRANE’s product know- 
how. TRANE heat-transfer equipment 
serves a thousand processing needs, 
and its air-conditioning installations 
create the essential climates of indus- 
try all over America. 

TRANE’s great range of equipment 


for heating, cooling and ventilating 
is matched . . . designed and built to 
serve together. There are 80 TRANE 
sales offices in the U.S. Our people 
will gladly work with you or your con- 
sultants. Meanwhile, we’ll be happy 
to send you our Bulletin 2174, which 
details these and other TRANE solu- 
tions to temperature problems. Have 
your secretary write for a free copy. 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING, VENTILATING 


AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


he 


Draftiess Heating of 150,000 sq. ft. of space was no easy task for the National Furni- 
ture Manufacturing Company of Omaha, Nebraska. Since TRANE Projection Heaters 
have been installed, this huge area is healthfully, economically, efficiently heated. 


100 





“7 


. . - it has one thing to 
sell: It picks the big trends 
out of the details . . .” 
NEWSLETTERS starts on p. 98 
personal conviction id 
the weakness becau 
quite likely to die with him, or even 
get sick when he get Some people, 
too, regard the edito freedom to go 
out on a limb as a kness, 
istically. 

In the personal qu 
appeal of newsletters ich as the news 
paper columnists 
rhe style of writing, like that of news 
paper columns, vari¢ m the Walter 
Lippmann essay to the flashiest Broad 
wav column studde th dot-dot-dots 

Whatever the st format, the 
newsletter has one thing to sell 
Like the news and magazines 
which grew up durin same period, 
it points out the tre1 to the reader 
who is unable to sce t 1 in the mass 
of detail provided b papers. And 
it does it fast, in a t age or four 
It has xcited and ex 


knowledge; 
newsletter is 


journal 
ome of the 


their following. 


page sheet 
citing “feel.” 
bd Secrets—No one 
newsletters there ar They come and 
go. And it’s hard to the line be 
tween the independ profit-seeking 
enterprise and the tional piece 
that adopts the news! r form. 

For a different 1 t’s hard to 
dig out circulation figures for anv of 
the newsletters. Most proprietors re 
gard such figures as their own affair. 
Some are inclined to |! nsitive about 
the smallness of the imber of sub- 
scriptions. Others w like to seem 
more intimate than th ire 

For a newsletter that aims at mass 
readership, like Kipling there can 
be a lot of money in the business. Kip- 
linger’s letter, at $18 ear, brings in 
more than $4-million annually. That 
didn’t happen overnight, though. Back 
in the 20s, it took Kiplinger six vears, 
during which he pic t his income 
by free-lance writing get out of the 
red 

Subscribers are prett yal, once you 
get them into the hal f reading your 
letter. Kiplinger's pr tion material 
draws a 1% return pting a trial 
offer. He holds half of these trial sub- 
scribers for full-year riptions; his 
renewal rate for the ond year is 

newals after 
that average around § to 90% 
Marple’s Business Roundup, selling at 
$13.50 a vear for 26 issues, runs a re- 
newal rate between 87 ind 92% 
¢ Beginnings—Kipling etter started 
in 1923, Marple’s in 1949 (BW—Apr. 
23°49,p93). Between t two dates, 
newspapers and magaz were begin- 


how many 


around 50%-55%. But 
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Osceola Foods, Inc., entered the margarine 
manufacturing business in 1949, and uses Fruehauf 
Stainless Steel Refrigerator Vans exclusively in hauling 
its product to all distribution points from the plant 
in Osceola, Arkansas. 


“OUR ABILITY to deliver margarine in per- 
fect condition at all times — even during the Fruehauf Builds the Right Trailer 


hot summer months — is due to the positive, 
dependable temperature control of our Frue- 
hauf Refrigerator Vans,” states R. A. Atkin- a , 
son, Plant Superintendent of Osceola Foods. re ass ts 
“Yet operating costs per mile on our Stain- 
less Steel Fruehaufs have been far below 
our expectations. For instance, after 8 months 
and 64,000 miles of operation, the tires on our 
Fruehauf equipped with Gravity Tandem 
Suspension show no noticeable wear! 
“Fruehauf, with its dependable, money- 
saving equipment, has done more than its 


share to bring about the fast growth of our . 
busi d fits.” Tank-Trailers for Petroleum Open Top Trailers for Grain, 
usiness and proiits. Products, Milk, Chemicals, Etc. Feed, Produce, Steel Parts, Etc. 


. a * WORLD'S WIDEST 
Whatever your product, there’s a Fruehauf built to en 
haul it more profitably for you. Write for the free, 1S YOUR 
illustrated catalog showing all Fruebauf models, or surist WAY TO 
ask your nearest Fruebauf Branch for a free “Trans- SAVINGS! 
portation Cost Analysis” of your business, 


For Every Kind of Haul! 


Dry Freight Vans for Many Heavy Duty Platforms for Lum 
Products and Materials. ber, Steel, Machinery, Etc. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


IMMEDIATE FACTORY BRANCH SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST 





(America’s largest ocean liner) 


NEW CHAMPION 
OF THE 
WORTH ATLANTIC 


2 RUE tare fads congratulations 
to the men responsible a the few Super liner United States. By estab- 
lishing new world’s records for trans-oceanic ship travel, this great ves- 
sel makes an indelible impression on the history of American resource- 
fulness and industry. It is with admiration and respect that Republic 
Rubber extends congratulations to the United States Lines Company; to 
Gibbs and Cox, Inc., the architect; the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company, builders, and to Commodore Harry Manning 
and his men who guided the vessel to her early records. 


The 4'2-block long leviathan, which has just 
broken all existing east/west records for ships 
crossing the North Atlantic, is completely equipped 
with Republic Rubber Fire Hose . . . a hose well 
suited to protect America’s most valuable struc- 
tures. Republic Fire Hose, made with long-lasting 
rubber tube surrounded by mildew-proofed jack 
ets of flawless cotton fabric, offers you the highest 
degree of safety, economy and efficiency. Like 
all products of Industrial Rubber, Republic Fire 
Hose is sold locally through expert Republic 
Distributors. Write today for his address. 


REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, YOUNGSTOWN |. OHIO 


INDUSTRI Le eo oe 








4 


‘greatest departure 


in the newspaper business 
since the rotary press’ . . . 


4’ 


NEWSLETTERS starts on p. 98 


ning to recognize a rival. Ferdinand 
Lundberg wrote in the April, 1940 
Harper’s Magazin that newsletters 
‘some day may be l as the great 
cst departure in th paper business 
since the inventi the telegraph, 
the linotype, and t tary press. 

he oldest survi tter, however, 
goes back to 1915 Whaley-Eaton 
letter ($25 a year founded by 
P. H. Whaley and | ry M. Eaton, 
respectively editor a anaging editor 
of the Philadelphia ling Ledger at 
that time. Whalk till the active 
writer of the lett d by a staff 
of three reporters. style is schol 
arly, thoughtful lation is re- 
ported to be about | 0 

Not many journalists have tried to 
buck the gencral nt t Washington 
newsletters of national circulation. But 
they've had a field day in the various 
industries and regi f the country. 


I. Regional Letter 


Marple’s Business Roundup is a good 
example of the gen terest regional 
newsletters. A ty p ( follows this 
pattern of content 

eA quick f t-pag review of 
Northwest busines litions. Stati 
tics are cited, but only as the peg for an 
explanation of what t mean. Ex 
ample: A few mont go, savings dé 
posits in Seattle were running behind 
the previous year wh Portland’s wert 
up $15-million. Ma interviewed 
bankers and dug out t reasons 

e A full-dress sort on a major 
industry or a tough nal problem 

eA SCTICS t t paragraphs 
about specific con industries, 
areas, markets, product No gossip, 
though. 
¢ Tricky Slant—Marp his own re 
gion has the sam lem as Kip 
linger and Whaley-Eat n their na 
tionwide field: to int t subscribers in 
subjects that aren’t tly related to 
their various busine 

“In effect,” savs M “Tm 
ing a reader a genct ucation 
Northwest — busin¢ industn 


There’s no question tl e if 4] Ro und 


were confined in subject to the par 
ticular industrv or t f the sub 
scriber it would be to prove that 
it’s a necessary tool business.” 
Marple mects tl ] 

general-interest mag 

keeps a deft balan 

ind depth, betwe 

topics and sufficient 
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‘YAY SC WHAT MAKES 
Wo =r THE "' TALL CORN”’ 


TALL? 


Fertitizers, you say? You're right— 

as far as you've gone. But there’s much more 

to the story today. Ask your farmer friend 

about his new chemical insecticides, weed 

killers and brush killers and he'll come 

back at you with some cheering facts about 
greater crop yields, better crop quality 

and lower land clearance costs. 

With just a few pounds of these amazing chemicals 
the American farmer can free an entire acre of 
destructive insects or harmful weeds and brush 
... quickly, safely and inexpensively. 

America’s progressive agricultural chemical 
industry is playing an increasingly important role 
in the nation’s economy today. And, as a basic 
producer of such coal-derived products as DDT and 
Parathion insecticides, 2,4-D weed killers and 
2,4,5-T brush killers, the Pittsburgh Agricultural 
Chemical Company is proud to be a leader 

in the industry. 

Because of the close, step-to-step production 
control made possible by our basic 

and integrated position, Pittsburgh is able 

to offer American agriculture, products of 
unsurpassed quality and effectiveness. This 

same assurance of quality carries right through 
the products of our other integrated divisions. 


PITTSBURGH AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING + NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 





* Organic Insecticides 


* Organic Phosphate 
Insecticides 


* Weed and Brush Killers 
* Cotton Sprays and Dusts 
* Special Agricultural Chemicals 


weno 4008 
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World's Largest Exclusive Builder 


104 


Neil te 
gor Ds 


ON SKYROCKETING COSTS 





IN YOUR PLANT! 





4, 


7 


IF YOUR OWN FIGURES PROVE THAT TOP- 
| HEAVY COSTS ARE TAKING A BIGGER BITE 
OUT OF YOUR COMPANY’S PROFITS..HERE’S 


Savings Can Be KEYED-FOR-YOUR-PLANT! 


Mail the coupon today. See how 
many electric trucks Automatic 
has to offer... how many ingen- 
ious devices it has to fit whatever 
“tough” handling problems you 
have . . . electric trucks of every 
size “Keyed-for-your-Job,” and 
your job alone! 


Trade Mark 
Register 


of Electric Industrial Trucks 


| 


Lost man-hours due to inefficient materials han- 
dling is one of management's biggest problems, 
today. There must be a way to convert loss 
leaks into profit—and there is! 

The secret is in rea/ly cutting materials han- 
dling costs, eliminating time and money-wast- 
ing hand handling without increasing workload 
of personnel! 

It doesn’t matter what business you are in, 
find out now how much more you can save 
with “Keyed-for-the-Job” Automatic Trucks, 
There's only one RIGHT truck for each ma- 
terial handling job ... and Automatic has the 
experience and know-how that saves you 
money with trucks and special attachments that 
are “Keyed-for-the-Job” in your plant! 

Even if you are using material handling 
trucks, they may be too big, too small, or in- 
adequate for efficiently handling your parti- 
cular product, may not save you enough to 
add up to the savings of 50% or more ex- 
perienced by many Automatic users. 


Automatic - 93 West 87th Street, Dept. M-2 
Chicage 20, ilinois 


Please send, without obligation, free booklet and 
full details on Automatic ‘“Keyed-for-the-Job” 
Electric Trucks to help save money én my plant. 





“...out of 367 letters, 
300 enthusiastic replies and 
more than 20 checks .. .” 


NEWSLETTERS starts on p. 98 


reader the background of an unfamiliar 
subject. 


ll. Industry Letter 


A newsletter aimed at an industry 
escapes the problem of satisfying a 
heterogeneous readership. It usually 
arises to fill a clear need, as in the case 
of the Petty Oil Letter, founded in 
1944 by Milburn Petty 

Petty was a law student in Washing- 
ton around 1930 when he went to work 
as a reporter for the Bascom Timmons 
bureau serving a group of Southwest 
newspapers. Congressmen and cotton 
were his two chicf assignments. Then 
oil began pushing ahead and getting 
more entangled with Washington. 
Petty was hired to report Washington 
stuff for the National Petroleum News, 
which developed the Platt Oilgram, a 
daily digest of news briefs. 
¢ On His Own—There was still no at- 
tempt at interpretive reporting, : how- 
ever, and Petty decided in 1944 to 
plumb the industry's craving for trends. 
He wrote a letter to 367 oil executives 
with whom he had become acquainted 
through the years, asking them what 
they thought of a weekly newsletter. 

Of the 367 letters sent out—typed 
one at a time by Petty and his wife— 
300 drew enthusiastic replies. More 
than 20 enclosed checks for the $60 a 
year price suggested by Petty. With 
that, Petty began operations. 

At the start, Petty was his own re- 
porter and editor. His wife was book- 
keeper. He had his mimeographing 
done by a secretarial service. Within 
two years he was able to buy a $10,000 
Multilith machine that paid for itself 
in 18 months. 

e Results—The Oil Letter hasn’t made 
Petty wealthy, but he’s comfortably off. 
He has a home in Alexandria, and an 
80-acre Virginia farm. In the past year 
he has become a partner in a new in- 
dustry newspaper, the Oil Daily, for 
which he and his staff are the Washing- 
ton bureau. 

¢ Readership—Petty’s subscribers are 
80% independents in the oil business, 
20% major oil company executives. His 
renewal rate is high, usually close to 
93%—except one year when he hired 
a professional promotion man, and the 
rate dropped to 75%. In his promo- 
tion, Petty has the same problem as any 
other newsletter: It’s a rule of thumb 
that promotion costs equal one year’s 
subscription; a subscription begins to 
pay off only in its second year. 
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Food jars don’t 


To attractively package fruit and food products in 
glass presents an interesting problem in relative 
pressures. 

The jars are filled and capped, and then heated 
in large pressure cookers. The heat cooks the con- 
tents, and the pressure keeps the tops from blowing 
off. Thus pressures inside and outside the capped 
jars must be kept properly balanced; for if the out- 
side pressure is released before the jars have cooled 
enough, they literally blow their tops! 

So today increasing numbers of food packers place 
their processing under the control of WESTON- 
TAG Automatic Program Controllers. These precise 
instruments automatically regulate temperatures 


blow their tops! 


and pressures according to a pre-set plan... turn 
out perfectly processed products every time. And 
since heating, cooling and pressure cycles can be 
readily adjusted, many different foods can be 
cooked ‘‘just right.” 

For all other industries, too, WESTON-TAG 
supplies the most comprehensive line of instruments 
covering all contro! or measurement problems... 
whether involving temperatures, pressures, elec- 
tricity, light, time or sound. The answer to ’most 
any instrument problem is available from the instru- 
ment leader... WESTON Electrical Instrument 
Corporation, 617 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5,N.J. 
... manufacturers of Weston and TAG Instruments. 


"PY WESTON SUMMON . wreae-ricorcone 





MANAGEMENT 
What Has Industrial Training Accomplished? 
TERE orsnncss dante ree G loons, 
How Are Training Needs Determined? 
AM inn Mivectas ce Te Cee card 
a mate, “ie wiit Ce Fooo 
Which epine Methods Work BEST? 


pat pegp aces Lave me colon, 
Dae a asks ee 








PSYCHOLOGISTS GIVE MANAGEMENT 


A Quiz on Training Methods 


Chis is the third in a series of arti lo get the information, Mahler sur is just as much 
on industry’s use of psychology to vcyed 253 companies. Returns came information abe 


the worker to the job. from 150. Of those 150, he picked 30 = methods and th 
ung th 


} ! 
companics whose answers to a ques actcrm 
1 
, 


\ psychological researcher concludes: — tionnai showed cnough solid infor workers in th 


' 


Industry and business in the main have mation to warrant an intensive study of >2.p82 
t made use of research methods to — their methods of training rescarch th 
rmine training needs or to evaluate e Few Facts—The table above gives a ment COI 
outcome of their training.” thumbnail picture of the results of the has been buying 
Almost every company has a training 253-company survey. On the basis of ¢ canned pt 
tor No one im management these results, this industrial psycholo scientifi pp 
doubts the value of training—it has  gist’s advice to the Army—which wanted they were appl 
n part of the industrial picture data from business as a means of guid e “Teach the Teacl 
mee the first artisan hired an img its own training—turned out to be _ biggest impetus t 
A whole literature has 1 general indictment of training 
iround the subject. Now, earch in busin 
vith a continuing tight labor “In general, the Army cannot 
industry more and more has much _ information from industrial 
idopting scientifically researched sources in this area.” 
programs e Little Research—Specifically, Mah 
n so, it doesn’t add up to much _ ler’s study found that only about one in 
knowledge in the findings of a 10 companies used any systematic r¢ teacher 
152-page report by Walter R. Mahler search at all to find out what training — often Ief 
the Psychological Corp. Under an was necessary. Only one in 40 actualh convenient 
Army contract, Mahler sect out to find — studied the relative merits of the train perien 
the answers to three questions ing methods available. As for results — train the 
e How does industrv decide what of training, the big majority of the 253 — or knew 
g it needs for employees? companies depend chiefly on some Ch 
e How good by comparison arc body's opinion to find out whether a 
the various training methods and aids? _ particular training program has been since the war th field indus 
e What are the results of train- effective. trial training | s on that 
All this points up one thing: There It was this rea it what 
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HERE'S HOW OZALID SPEEDS UP 
YOUR WORK...CUTS DOWN COSTS! 


The amazing new desk-top 
OZAM ATIC 


makes direct copies 





of almost all kinds 
of paperwork! 


No Retyping . . . No Negatives or Plates 
No Stencils . . . No Smudge or Distortion 
No Proof-reading . . . No Darkroom! 





YOUR COMPANY CAN MAKE SAVINGS LIKE THESE! 


The OZAMATIC gives you a low- 


$30,000 per year in Payroll Computa- 
tion. That's the amount one major 
railroad saves each year in comput- 
ing payrolls by using Ozalid copies 
of train dispatchers’ reports to 
check against trainmen’s time rec- 
ord cards. 


Two Full Weeks on Each Production Run. 
Printing press manufacturer cuts 
two weeks time from each produc- 
tion run by using Ozalid to speed 
up processing of paper work! 


$8,000 per Year in Purchasing Opera- 
tions. One moderate-size manufac- 
turer reports this saving with 
Ozalid in the procurement of mate- 
rials alone. 


Six Clerks in an Order Billing Operation. 
With Ozalid, a wholesale hardware 
firm uses one girl for work that for- 
merly required seven clerks! 


64 Minutes on Each Report. With 
Ozalid, a large auto manufacturer 
saves over an hour each in the pub- 
lishing ofcertain accounting records. 


$82.10 on Each Flight Report. A major 
airline makes this saving with 
Ozalid on every flight report pre- 
pared. 


18 Draftsmen in one Department. An air 
conditioning manufacturer reports 
that with the aid of Ozalid 50 
draftsmen turn out as much work as 
68 or 69 could normally produce. 





cost, high-speed method of making 
clear copies of almost anything 
typed, written, drawn or printed! 
Any girl in your office can learn to 
operate the desk-top OZAMATIC 
machine in five minutes. She can 
deliver your first copy in seconds — 
clean, dry and ready-to-use—or 
1,000 letter-size copies an hour at 
a cost of less than 142¢ each! 


The Ozalid process makes high- 
quality, positive copies of letters, 
invoices, etc., which have been 
written on ordinary translucent 
paper. Opaque originals require a 
simple intermediate step. Larger ma- 
chines are available for wider copies 
and greater production capacity. 

Send today for details, or call the 
Ozalid distributor listed in the classi- 
fied section of your phone book. 


aie oy 4:\ 0 |» 
COSTS ... USE ; 


Johnson City, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality.” 
Ozalid in Canada— Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal. 








American Anode 
supplies only the plastisols 
used in this toy hit. 


HOW TO MOLD 
YOUNG ARTISTS 


profitably! 


HIS Plasti-Foil Craft Kit is a 

whirlwind in toy departments. 
Young artists make their own molds 
of aluminum foil over plaster forms, 
pour in prepared Ameran plastisol and 
bake! Lapel pins, toys, coasters, plaques, 
costume jewelry and other creations 
are fun to make! 


Not only is it fun, but it gives 
youngsters training in handicrafts. Toy 
shops should look on this as a fast- 
moving item for years to come, for 
it has wide appeal. 


Look on this kit as an idea for other 
saleable products—for Ameran plasti- 
sols are highly versatile. They may be 
used for dipping, coating or spreading. 
They can be compounded to give you 
specific qualities: oil-resistance, acid- 
resistance, chip-proofness. A wide 
variety of colors is possible. And they 
are safe and economical to use; no 
solvents, no fire hazard, no recovery 
system. 

Wherever plastisols can be used to 
develop orimprove products, American 
Anode can be of valuable help to you. 
Complete facilities—from design to 
delivery of the finished product. For 
helpful information, please write Dept. 
AF-6, American Anode, 60 Cherry 
Street, Akron, Ohio. 


A Division of The 8. F. Goodrich Company 


What can 
AMERICAN ANODE 
de for you? 


CRUDE AND AMERICAN RUBBER LATICES, WATER 


CEMENTS AND SUSPENSIONS, AMERAN RESIN 
PASTES, COMPLETE MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 





au” 


. . « industry at ijast is 
catching up with progres- 
sive education . . .” 


QUIZ starts on p. 106 


dustry lacked was enough good teachers 
—that put the training director's job 
in a new light. Today his job, more 
often than not, is to lay out a program 
of instructing supervisors and first-line 
foremen who in turn have the job of 
upgrading their own employees. 

¢ Postwar Progress—Since the war, 
there have been a lot of advances be- 
yond the TWI program. Mahler found 
16 different techniques in use. ‘They 
included such developments as_ the 
conference method of training and 
role-playing, cach now fairly well estab- 
lished as management tools. 

Probably the most important devel- 
opment in recent years is the accep- 
tance of a fact which schools and edu- 
cators, led by John Dewey, long ago 
found out: You can’t teach anyone 
anything unless he wants to learn. 

In 1948, William McGehee, train- 
ing head for Fieldcrest Mills, a divi- 
sion of Marshail Field & Co., told the 
American Management Assn. which 
way training is headed: “Increasing 
evidence indicates our production prob- 
lems are related to attitudes rather than 
to fundamental skills and job knowl- 
edge.” 

A psychologist for Stevenson, Jordan, 
& Harrison, Inc., management engi- 
neers, recently made an even more 
pointed remark. According to him, 
“Industry at last is catching up with 
progressive education. It is learning 
John Dewey’s lessons about how to 
teach.” 
¢ Focal Point—That means that man- 
agement will concentrate more and 
more on what some psychologists call 
“the climate” if its training programs 
are going to be any more effective than 
they have in the past. 

“Climate” takes in the whole at- 
mosphere of the company. It puts 
emphasis not so much on skills and 
knowledge as it does on_ attitudes. 
Training, says psychologists, can’t be 
imposed as just another management 
gimmick, 

The major import of that point of 
view has vet to be accepted generally. 
It is still the subject of discussion 
among training people. They think 
they see in it the reason why many 
techniques of training have failed to 
win universal approval in the past. 

Role-playing, for instance, will work 
wonders at one plant in showing super- 
visors how they should act in any 
given job situation. The same method, 
across the street, can fail miserably. 
Where it fails, management is quick 


to blame the technique. Psychologists 
sav management should first look at it- 
self, not the method used for training. 
e Lectures Outmoded—It comes down 
to the truism that any training program 
will fail or succeed depending on the 
attitude of those being trained. 

If you accept that, it is easy to un- 
derstand why industrial training is 
dropping the lecture as a means of 
teaching. It rarely takes into account 
those who are listening. Some _pre- 
liminary research already has 
that lectures are not the answer to 
training. That is obvious when you are 
trying to teach someone how to assem 
ble a radio; it has 
to management when it comes to such 
hazy subjects as human relations, eco 
nomic education, or methods of 
teaching. 

Instead of the | 
probably become a 
dustry as the little red 
in education, all modem 
training points toward some 
conference method 

This ties in neatly with the belief 
that training, to be effective, has to 
fall on fertile soil. The conference 
method does that job, and at the 
time gets across the job knowledge that 
is necessary. 

By getting groups of 
around a table, th inference 
or training instructor, can 

e Get each person to participate 
in the conference, thus giving each 
one a sense of importance which can 
create a will to learn that a book or 
lecture never can d 

¢ Recognize personnel problems 
in training which would never arise in 
any other way. 
¢ Full Circle—Good training, according 
to some, has come the full circle from 
the personal attention that the boss in 
a small plant can an emplovec, 
through lengthy manuals and lectures, 
back to a point that makes it closer 
and closer to counseling and the tech- 
niques of psychological therapy. 

Even with this new approach, in- 
dustrv is still far certain just 
what constitutes good training 

In Mahler’s study of training evalua- 
tion, he found few instances where a 
checkup on a training program was 
scientifically valid Questionnaires 
were used chiefly to determine results 
of training. Of these he savs: 

“In most cases the results of ques- 
tionnaires are used by training people 
to demonstrate the pronounced accept 
ance of their programs by the trainees 
and this is presented as ‘proof’ to top 
management of the intrinsic value of 
the training.” 

Just as in psychological testing, re- 
searchers are finding that what passes 
for results on training are nothing more 
than someone’s opinion 


shown 


been less obvious 


ture, which will 
utmoded in in 
school house is 
industrial 
form of 


samc 


employees 
leader 


from 
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CASE HISTORY 
ADVERTISEMENT 


HERCULES’ ALLISON (Right) 
3 Men Do The Work of 5... 


UNSEEN SHORTAGE 
it Begins at the Top... 


Across the U. S., want ads tell the 
story: Top executives, top technical men 
wanted . . . urgently! High-powered re- 
cruiting drives are underway. But some 
firms have found an additional answer 

. More productive time for present, 
trained personnel! ... 


SALES & MANAGEMENT 


Hercules Wears Wings 


Today, in Columbus, Ohio—the presi- 
dent of Hercules Body Sales Co., “the 
oldest bus distributing firm in the world” 
(and dealer for Superior Coach Co.) , uses 
the newest form of transportation to ease 
his personal and personnel problems. 
Energetic Dick Allison—fourth genera- 
tion of his family in the business—flies 
“everywhere” in his 4-place Cessna 170. 

He says, “My Cessna has added 100 
work days and 25,000 miles a year to my 
business. Without the plane, I’d have to 
hire two extra salesmen.” 


Allison, whose product is one of the 
highest-priced in a hotly competitive 
market, gets 60% of the business with 
only two salesmen. Nine competitors 
share the other 40%. 


He uses his Cessna to help his salesmen 
on “follow up” calls . . . to fly customers 
to Superior Coach’s Lima, Ohio plant. . . 
to carry rush repair parts to customers. 
He can reach any part of his territory in 
an hour. 


Allison, who soloed in a week, likes 
Cessna’s high-wing visibility, all-metal 
construction and low maintenance cost. 
He hasn’t spent a cent for repairs, says, 
“I don’t consider my Cessna expensive to 
operate because it makes time, prospects 
and money for me. By comparison, the 
cost of flying is negligible.” 


PRODUCTION 


Engineers, Executives 
“Shuttle” 
In Mount Vernon, Ohio and Grove City, 
Pa.—138 miles apart—The Cooper-Besse- 
mer Corp. (heavy-duty engines, pumps, 
compressors) operates two big plants 
almost as one. Each is self-contained but 
department heads, engineers, sales and 
maintenance men spend time in both 
plants and Gordon Lefebvre, 63-year-old 
company president, maintains active 
offices in both. 

The secret: A continuous “shuttle” oper- 
ation with two big, fast Cessna 195’s . . . 
and a third 195 for the use of Mr. Le- 
febvre. The planes also carry salesmen to 
the “front lines” all over the midwest— 
bring customers to the plants—fly execu- 
tives to innumerable conventions and 
meetings. Last year, company Cessnas 
flew 3,019 trips covering 569,094 miles. 


COOPER-BESSEMER'S LEFEBVRE 
Everybody Flies. . 


Lefebvre says: “We've had other planes 
but none could take the beatings our 
Cessnas have. For 6 years, they've given 
a perfect record. And, they're so smooth 
and quiet in the air!” 


YOUR BUSINESS 


Now, let a Cessna prove its value to 
your firm. Charter a Cessna 170 or 195 
before you buy. Fly it on every trip you 
make. Compare it with any transportation 
—in actual economy, in time you save, in 
new profits it alone makes possible. 

Your local Cessna dealer will gladly 
make all arrangements. See him, today! 

: 2: oe 

For more information on Cessnas 
and more case histories on the use 
of Cessnas in businesses similar to 
yours, phone or see your al Cessna 
dealer. He is listed in the classified 
section of your telephone directory. 
Or write CESSNA AIRCRAFT Co., 
Dept. 73, WICHITA, KANSAS. 





~ 
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BUILT TO MAKE BUSINESS A PLEASURE 


New Super-Lift Wing Flaps shorten take-offs, landings. Patented Landing Gear cushions 
rough-field landings. High-Wing stability, visibility, sun protection. Smooth 6-cylinder, 
145 H.P. Continental Engine for comfortable, fast cruising. All-metol dependability. 


Adjustable foom-rubber seats (removable rear seat). 
luggage capacity. Hydravlic brakes. Yet, at $7245 f.0.b.* Wichita, the Cessna 170 is 
America's lowest-priced 4-place, all-metal plane! ALSO SEE the 4-5 place, bigger, faster 
Cessna 190 series. There's a Cessna to fit your business. 

* With stondord equipment. Prices subject to change without notice. 


Yard-wide doors. Big 120-Ib. 








TODAY, CESSNA IS NO. 1 


IN PRIVATE PLANE SALES! 











oh 
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ON THE AIR, Boston newspaper columnist Bill Cunningham introduces top management guests . . . W. Paul Jones of Servel; 


Under TV Lights, the Public 


Just about anyb« uuld tell you 
that Gillette is th 1c of a razor 
blade, but only a fe Id say (1) who 
runs the company, (2) how he got to 
the top, or (3) what makes Gillette the 
successful enterprise it The DuMont 
Television Network Meet the 
Boss (10:30-11 p.m iesdays, New 
York time) is giving t of busine 
men a chance to fil these gaps in 
the public’s picture of their companic 

I'wo weeks ago tl n before th 
cameras were Joseph Spang, Jr., presi 
dent of Gillette Saf Razor Co.; W 
Paul Jones, president of Servel, Inc.; 


and Andrew Heiskell blisher of Life 
magazine (pictures). Last week it was 
Joseph Axelrod of W utta Mills 
* * * Henry H. Reichhold f Reichhold 
Chemicals, Inc., and r CG. Gil 
ford of Schick, Inc 
e Who Cares—It i t possible, of 
course, that it doesn’t ike any dif 
ference whether the meets the 
boss. But DuMont i lot mor 
management men ft ver before 
think it docs make a differen not to 
sales volume, but in t ider sens¢ 
that businessmen, t t the influ 
ence they think they lave, must 
come out of seclu meet the 
public face to face. | don’t listen 
to somebody they t W 
DuMont’s idea is t inize busi 
ness by exhibiting, f to see, the 
people who run it. That perhaps, 
'V can demonstrate that businessmen 
don’t have horns 


and learn what makes him and his company tick. Radio never tried it. The men be 
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Andrew Heiskell (center), publisher of Life; and Joseph Spang, president of Gillette. Now... 


hind the companies who foot the big 
idvertising bills left the airwaves to 
Hollywood stars, sports figures, politi 
cians, comics. Rarely did the business 
man use the media that sold his prod 
ucts as a way to sell himself. ‘That was 
left to public relations men or institu 
tional advertising campaigns. 
¢ Three at a Clip—The format of Du 
Mont’s program is simple. Bill Cun 
ningham, Boston newspaper columnist, 
interviews separately the top officers of 
three companies during the half hou 
In that time, he hopes to get cach man’s 
personality across, and also some his 
torv of the company and the man’s ris¢ 
to the presidency 
A few critics rebel at the idca. They 

call it propaganda sponsored by the Na- 
tional Assn. of Manufacturers. Du 
Mont and NAM deny NAM sponsor 
ship, though NAM coopcrates with the 
network in getting men to appear. 
¢ Barbs—In gencral, though, not many 
people would argue against the pro 
gram’s aim. The more telling criticisms 
ire directed at its effectiveness as a ‘I'V 
program. Probably the sharpest cam 
from Jack Gould, radio-I'V critic of the 
New York Times. He agrees tlic idea is 
a good one, but argues that the pro 
gram doesn’t come off. Gould says 

e“... in the main the program is 
straight press agentry for the companics 
concemed and not an independent rep 
ortorial study, as it should be.” 

e ‘Meet the repeats the 
mistake which for so long has thwarted 
a better understanding of the world of 


Boss’ 
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¢c iMeets the Boss... 


business. It puts praise of industrial 
achievement before an explanation of 
the achievement itself.” 

I'ven in face of these barbs, DuMont 
may well be setting a new trend that 
other networks eventually will follow. 
The time may come when businessmen 
will be willing to face a battery of re 
isking the kind of questions 
the public might ask if the boss actu 
ally were in the living room. 
¢ Waiting List-—How do the 
fee] about the program? So far DuMont 
has been able to fill the three spots each 
weck. Since the program started this 
summer, about 25 top management 
men have appeared. They include presi- 
dents like B. Brewster Jennings, Soconv- 
Vacuum Oil Co.; C. R. Smith, Ameri 
can Airlines; H. C. Ramsey, Worthing 
ton Corp.; Paul W. Johnston, Erie R.R. 

James L. Caddigan, DuMont’s di 
rector of programing and production, 
says he has a waiting list of others to 
keep the show going. 

Generally, the men who alrcady have 
been on TV think they are putting into 
action management’s growing _ belief 
that business will have to step down 
from its ivory tower. The glamor of TV 
mav have something to do with that 
new-found willingness, but most of the 
management men on the program be 
lieve ‘TV coincidental. ‘They 
sav the trend away from stuffed-shirtism 
in top management circles began before 
that 

'V just gives business a perfect me 
dium to get that point across 


porters, 
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If you see 
the dealer who features 


STEELCASE 


The picture shows a portion 
of an office that is completely 
equipped with Steelcase fur- 
niture. Your Steelease dealer 
can translate that picture into 
benefits for you. He can show 
you how Steelcase saves val- 
uable floor space, speeds up 
work flow, increases efficiency 
and improves morale. Steel- 
case is more than a name— 
it’s a principle of efficient en- 
gineering. Interchangeable, 
standardized parts provide 
complete flexibility to chang- 
ing work requirements. Beau- 
tiful, modern colors and fin- 
ishes make surroundings more 
attractive. Everything is de- 
signed for comfort and con- 
venience. Your Steelcase deal- 
er is an expert on economical 
office engineering. See him! 
Now! 


2 Look for your Steelcase 
dealer in the classified 
section of your 
telephone directory. 
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Susiness Equipment 


For new ideas in 
office planning, write for 
“Tooling Up Your Office"’ 
METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


11 
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AN ALL-YEAR GREEN PASTURE IN NORTH CAROLINA 


SPEAKING OF 
INDUSTRIAL ASSETS 


» «- North Carolina leads the nation in number of farms, and from 
this basic agricultural economy industry draws an abundance of 
native-born, skilled labor and raw materials. It is another advan- 
tage of North Carolina’s ACCESSIBLE ISOLATION. 


The same economy contributes to the state’s VARIETY VACATION- 
LAND with guest farms and dude ranches where industrial per- 
sonnel find needed rest and relaxation. 


For a list of available sites and industrial buildings and other 
detailed information, communicate with PAUL KELLY, Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Development, Raleigh, N. C. 


Pree — NEW VACATION GUIDE 





STATE TRAVEL BUREAU 
Room 54 Raleigh, North Carolina 


Please send my free “Variety Vacationland.” 





PLEASE PRINT 


adoress 





100 PAGES 
200 PICTURES 


city 




















Stock Options ... 


. » » may turn out to be 
illegal, after all. Delaware 
court decisions may help de- 
cide the matter. 


Che Delaware Supreme ( 
the brakes on the plans of man 
porations when it reversed a lowe: 
court ruling that California Eastern 
Airways’ restricted stock option plan 
was legal. The higher court decided 
that the plan was illegal because it did 
not require executives eligible for th 
stock opinion to stay with the corpora 
tion long enough 

Ihe court also sent a similar com 
plaint against Heyden Chemical Corp 
back to the lower court for trial. A 
minority stockholder suit was dismissed 
without trial on the ground that the 
stockholder had no grievance. The 
higher court agreed with the lower 
court that the option plan was a 
proper means of compensation, but it 
wants the lower t to decide if the 
executive’s services are worth the added 
compensation 
¢ Fair Pay—Whatever the court de- 
cides in this case n set a formula bi 
which minority stockholders can get a 
court to decide what constitutes fair 
compensation t in executive for the 
service he renders—even though direc- 
tors are acting in good faith in set- 
ting his salary 

Next month, the Delaware Supreme 
Court is expected to hand down two 
more decisions the legalitv of the 
stock option plan. The companies in 
volved are Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) and 
CIT Financial Corp. (BW —Aug.2’52, 
p69). U.S. Steel Corp ind May De 
partment Stores also face stockholder 
suits on stock option 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Scholarships totaling $14,000 are being 
iwvarded by Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) to 
14 small midwestern liberal arts col 
leges. Each college will split $1,000 
between its chemistry department and 
in outstanding senior chemistry major. 
Stanolind’s idea is to shore up the sup 
ply of chemists by strengthening small 
colleges which send out top students to 
the bigger graduate schools 

€ 
General Motors is going further with 
decentralization of its major purchases 
Fisher Body fabricating plants have be 
gun to buy their own steel on a local 
basis, and the practi being extended 
into other materials. Formerly, almost 
ill items were handled by central pur- 
chasing in Detroit 
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Take out a dollar bill and look at it. Compared to 1936-39, 
that dollar will buy just about 53¢ worth of almost 
anything . . . food, clothes, furnishings. But it will buy 
100¢ worth of aluminum ... because aluminum is priced 
no higher today than before World War II. Just ask 


pa «heal 
yourself what else has even come close to holding this 


price line. It’s a unique victory against inflation ... by the 


industry that Reynolds made competitive. 

To you this means products made better with light, 
strong, rustproof aluminum. It means premium 
improvements at no premium in price in so much that 
you buy ... automobiles, home appliances, building 
products, packaging. If you are a manufacturer, take 
advantage of this 100¢ value. If you are a consumer, get 
your money’s worth in aluminum... Reynolds Aluminum. 
Reynolds Metals Company, General Sales Office, 
Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


BE CAREFUL—THE LIFE YOU SAVE MAY BE YOUR OWN! 

















ANCESTRY UNKNOWN... 


No one knows who first thought of gears as a means of transmitting power or motion... 
but without them modern civilization could not function. 


There would be no clocks, cars or calculators . . . industry would revert to hand 
production . . . transportation would go back to the horse and buggy . . . household 
chores would multiply . . . office managers would be seeking mathematical geniuses. 


FUTURE UNLIMITED... 


A gear never works alone. Only when properly meshed can it function efficiently. So, in 
industry, minds must mesh if progress is to result. Here, in America, engineers, 
inventors, machinists, toolmakers are geared for great advancement. And their point of 


contact is America’s all-seeing, all-hearing and reporting Inter-Communications System. 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


Complete communication is the function, the unique contribution of the American 
business press . .. a great group of specially edited magazines devoted to the specialized 
work areas of men who want to manage better, design better, manufacture better, 
research better, sell better, buy better. 


COMMUNICATION IS OUR BUSINESS... 


The McGraw-Hill publications are a part of this American Inter-Communications system. 


As publishers, we know the consuming insistence of editors on analyzing, interpreting 
and reporting worthwhile ideas. We know that businessmen, in order to keep 

abreast of their jobs, subscribe to—pay for—McGraw-Hill magazines edited for 

their specific business interests. 

And, as publishers, we make the advertising pages of our magazines available to 
advertisers for featuring the products and services they offer in the interest of 


increased efficiency and lower production costs. . . 


... for the editorial pages tell “how” and the advertising pages tell “‘with what.” 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


@ 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. @ 


HEADQUARTERS BUSINESS INFORMATION 
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... when you LEAD them,that'’s game in the BAG 


You have to shoot ahead of fast-moving game, if you want to take home something for dinner 
with business. Now’s the time to plan for the day when you can get all the materials you want, with 
allocations gone, orders maybe not so plentiful, and competition red-hot. @ Allegheny Stainless St 
can work marvels in adding sales advantages to the products you make, or reducing oper 
in the equipment you use Let our Development Engineers show you how 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


You can make it BETTER with 
ake Allegheny Metal 
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MEAT PACKER Mooney brings . . . 


New Approach... 


. .. to management prob- 
lems at Kingan & Co., aims to 
steer company down middle 
of the road to profits. 


For the third time in two years, 
Kingan & Co., Indianapolis meat pack- 
ing company, has a new president. He 
is 63-year-old William H. Mooney, a 
Cincinnatian recruited from Kingan’s 
own board of directors. 

Mooney takes over full executive con- 
trol from W. R. Sinclair, a member of 
the family that has run Kingan for the 
past 50 years. Sinclair keeps his board 
chairmanship. 
¢Ins and Outs—It’s the second time 
Sinclair has done that since 1950. Late 
that year he turned over the president’s 
chair to H. Frederick Willkie (brother 
of Wendell), former vice-president of 
Joseph E. Seagrams & Co., Ltd. ‘That 
rclationship lasted just a little over a 
vear before it blew up into a widely 
publicized management fight with Will- 
kie and a minority stockholder group 
on one side, the Sinclairs on the other 
(BW—Feb.16’52,p130). 

Willkie ended up: without a job, 
Sinclair became president again. What 
caused the fight no one wants to say 
now, probably because of a pending law 
suit Willkicehas filed against Kingan 
for defamation of professional reputa- 
tion. At the time, the Sinclairs and 
other board members made it plain 
that they thought Willkie’s fireball 
ideas for sparking the company wer¢ 
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Almost... the Way it Helps make 
Michigan Farm Income Steady! 


It’s a trick picture of one of the many 
farm products that make Michigan 
farming so diversified ...and farm 
income so steady. 

You've probably guessed that it’s a 
magnified “strob” picture of milk — 
a product that adds $142,903,193 a 
year to Michigan farm wealth. 

Michigan has many such big sources 
of income— more in number than 
most farm states. Reason is these farm 
families diversify... produce more 
kinds of farm crops. This way they 








have market-ready products all 
through the year, payable all through 
the year! 


Steady income makes Michigan farm 
families ready buyers. Your best way 
to reach and sell them effectively is 
through the one farm magazine most 
Michigan farm families prefer and 
regularly read — MICHIGAN FARMER. 
It takes you into 4 out of 5 of these 
better farm homes 24 times a vear! 
For full information, write Bi013 
Rockwell Avenue, Cleveland 14, Vhio. 


East Lansing 


Two other rich farm states with the same pattern of steadi- 
ness as Michigan are Ohio and Pennsylvania — served 
by THE OHIO FARMER and PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. 


THE OHIO FARMER — Cleveland 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMER — Harrisburg 
117 








C ... for skylights, patio 
wt walls, awnings, shower 
Use Alsynite indoors or out. 


— 


La 


ALSYNITE COMPANY OF AMERICA j 
Oept B-5,4670 DeSoto St., San Diego, Cal. Fi 
Alsynite ond name of nearest distributor 
NAME 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 


city STATE oon 
PLANTS IN CALIFORNIA AND OHIO 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








CUTTING COSTS to widen the thin margins of the meat business is the main problem 


that faces Mooney and the rest of Kingan’s management. T. T 
president, T. R. L. Sinclair a board member. 


costing too much money for the nar- 
row-margin meat packing industry. 

¢ Happy Medium—Under  Kingan’s 
new president that isn’t likely to hap- 
pen. Observers think Mooney will cut 
a middle-of-the-road path between ex 
treme conservatism and the bubbling 
enthusiasm of Willkie. 

Mooney and Willkie have a_ few 
things in common. Both are Hoosier 
born, in their sixties, have held top- 
notch jobs in other companies, and, 
have worked in Louisville, Ky. The 
similarity ends about there. 
¢ On Record—Mooney’s more conserv- 
ative approach to management shows 
up from his record. His last operating 
job was president of American Oak 
Leather Co. It was a going concern 
until Mooney and his directors got 
stockholder approval in 1949 to liqui- 
date it because of the seemingly dim 
future of the leather business. Until 
recently, he’s been busy with that 
liquidation. It’s now completed, with 
common stockholders being paid off 
$17.70 for cach $10 par value share. 

Mooney also is a director of two 
Cincinnati banks and the Indianapolis 
Power & Light Co. All those jobs are 
on the conservative side. To balance 
that, Mooncy shows an interest in new 
ideas. He helped his son set up the 
Cincinnati Development & Mfg. Co.., 
now getting started in the reinforced 
plastics field 
¢ Takes Time—Mooney came to Kin- 
gan’s with a solid background in the 
meat packing industry. Part of it 
comes from his dealing with cattlemen 
at American Oak Leather, part from 
his presidency 25 years ago of the In- 
dianapolis Abattoir Co., a now defunct 
cempany which his family owned 

He denies as “absolutely untrue” 


any hint he took 
liquidate the compa 
can Oak Leather \l 
time to iron out p 
rally rose during th 
ment tussle. 

He summed up 
some remarks he mac 
new job: “We will 
make money.” 
¢ Sorry Plight—To 
work cut out. Last 
a $219.9-million 
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million. ‘That left 
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To turn volatile liquids 
into versatile solids... 


If converting liquids into pills or powder would be to your 
advantage—investigate ‘‘Sorbitol Solids.’’ 


It's a new idea that could open up new marketing oppor- 
tunities . .. packaging, shipping and storage economies... 
end-product improvement. This new solidifying process, 
based on Atlas sorbitol, is successfully used in the entrap- 
ment of essential oils and active medicines. 


Costly flavoring, perfume and vitamin oils may be solidified 
with sorbitol to minimize loss of taste, fragrance and 
potency in storage and shipment. Drums or bottles could be 
replaced by less expensive containers. 


‘Sorbitol Solids’’ may be of particular advantage to pro- 
ducers of dry cake mixes, powdered cool drinks and 
gelatin desserts containing flavoring oils. These solids are 
easy to use because they are completely water soluble... 
give accurate flavor control. And sorbitol which has a 
vy . mild, sweet taste, imparts nutritional values of its own 
ATLAS 
Se : In the field of medicine, ‘Sorbitol Solids’’ may offer oppor- 
tunities for minute control of dosage . . . permit ill-tasting 
remedies to be made in pill form . . . eliminate expensive 
capsuling. 


Sorbitol is but one of many versatile chemicals pro- 
duced by Atlas. Write today for complete information 
about sorbitol, mannitol, emulsifiers, wetting agents, non- 
ionic detergents, dry polyester resins and plasticizers. 
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Looking for better ways to 
do things? 


Our booklet tells you more than this ad 


We can help. 





rd 


aed 
HARTFORD-EMPIRE CO. 
HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


Please send literature checked below: 
[_] “How Emhart Can Help” 
“Batch Charging Systems” 
"Lehr Loaders” 
“Annealing and Decorating Lehrs” 
Glass Making Equipment and 
Services” 


NAME 





TITLE 





COMPANY 





ADORESS_ 





CITY & STATE 


PRECISION UNDER 
INFERNAL CONDITIONS 


Molten gobs of glass dart into Hartford- 
Empire forming machines with projectile- 
like speed. This continuous and orderly 
barrage of hot “shots” is quickly convert- 
ed into bottles at rates up to 125 per 
minute. These machines exemplify Hart- 
ford-Empire’s known ability to design 
and build equipment for sustained opera- 
tion under gruelling conditions. 


HARTFORD-EMPIRE CO. 
Division of Emhart Mfg. Co. 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 





STANDARD-KNAPP 
PORTLAND, C\..NECTICUT 


Please send Wterature checked below: 


a) How Emhart Can Heip™ 

[_] “Bottle and Can Packers” 

{_] “Carton and Bag Packers” 
“Lobalers” 
“Givers and Sealers” 
“Automatic Cartoning Units” 
“Pailetizers and De-palletizers™ 


NAME 





TITLE 





COMPANY. 





ADORESS. 





CITY & STATE 


SAVINGS IN 
SHIPPING PREPARATIONS 


Shipping cases come out of 
Standard-Knapp equipment with 
proper seals and protection of 
product. Many models available to 
improve your shipping case han- 
dling and make it less costly. Other 
Standard-Knapp machines reduce 
the cost of cartoning, labeling, rins- 
ing, packing, conveying, palletizing 
and de-palletizing 


STANDARD-KNAPP 


Division of Emhart Mfg. Co. 


PORTLAND, CONNECTICUT 








Only the best is good enough 





BASHED BUT NOT SMASHED 


New 61% and 13 gal. plastic carboy bot- 
tles developed by Plax age-old 
problem of shipping corrosive chemicals 
safely and conveniently. Blow-molded in 
one piece of polyethylene, they are un- 
breakable, light in weight, chemically 
inert and will not crack if contents are 
frozen. Smaller Plax® plastic bottles are 
already being used for hundreds of con- 
sumer and industrial products. 


PLAX CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of Emhart Mfg. Co. 
HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


soly e 


PLAX CORPORATION 
HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 
Please send literature checked below 
[[] “How Emhart Can Help” 

0) “Plaxpak Polyethylene Bottles” 
[L] “Fabricating of Polystyrene 
oO “Plastics for Industrial Use” 


NAME 





|) 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS. 


CITY & STATE 





BOOSTING PRODUCTION 
REDUCING INSURANCE 


Hands are always out of the dan- 
ger zone in power press operation 
with the V & O Feed-O-Matic®. 
Parts are fed into press by mechani- 
cal hand. Operators simply 
parts in nests on small rotating 
dial. Result: simpler, less fatiguing 
motions for operator; more parts; 
no accidents; lower compensation 
rates. 


THE V & O PRESS CO. 


Division of Emhart Mfg. Co 


400 Union Turnpike, HUDSON, NEW YORK 


place 


THE V & O PRESS CO. 
400 Union Turnpike 
HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Please send literature checked below 
“How Emhart Can Help 
“Inchnable Open Back Presses” 
“Punch Press Feeders 
“thigh Speed Notchers’ 
“Horning and Wiring Presses” 

[[] “felt and Diat Feeds 


NAME 
TITLE 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS. 
ok 








ELECTRONICS SOLVES MYSTERY 

New Henry & Wright electronic instrument accur- 
ately and instantly measures power press loads. 
Takes mystery out of what is happening during 
press operation; shuts press down instantly if over- 
loaded. Dieometer’s information permits improved 
metal stamping operations, elimination of expensive 
press and die damage and consequent lost produc- 
tion time. 


HENRY & WRIGHT 
Division of Emhart Mfg. Co. 
510 Windsor Street, HARTFORD 5, CONN, 


HENRY & WRIGHT 
510 Windsor Street 
HARTFORD 5, CONNECTICUT 


Please send literature checked below 
C) “How Emhart Can Help 
O) “Dreing Machines Catalog 
OD Examples of Progressive Dieing™ 
NAME 
TITLE 


COMPANY 





ADORESS 





CITY & STATE 





OUR BOOKLET, “HOW EMHART CAN HELP” is 
available from any of the i 
It demonstrates the design, development, and 


production skills here—clearly shows the unique 


« bination of experience and know-how that 





p 


you can put to use, no matter what you make. 





FINANCE 


(Percent Chienbiei First Holt 1 1952 vs. 1951) 


1 Here's what higher 2 This ‘Ren cut 3 But thot doesn’t 
costs and lower Uncle Sam’s in- always prevent a 
sales have done to come tax bite. harsh squeeze on 


+ + 


—37.9% 
—30.3 
—30.7 
—29.5 
—13.2 


—11.0 
—41.0 
National Lead Co..........< ie 4 +35.1 
Dixie Cup Co —41.0 
American Brake Shoe Co v —19.3 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp... . . —16.8 
Richfield Oi! Corp. y —17.3 
Carborundum Co. R —47.6 
Calumet & Heclo Cons. Copper. . y —45.7 

—28.7 


—37.6 
—40.5 
—81.0 
—28.2 


Standard Railway Equipment Mfg. 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment. 
Acme Steel Co....6...25.5-5 es 


Same Old Rule: Earn 2 Keep More 


lake with more than the customary It isn’t necessarily true that today’s under ¢ 
grain of salt Wall Street's talk about high income tax rates make up a handy have been sugg 
the benefits of high tax rates at a time cushion that will keep carnings from « No ( hans ge- 
when profits are showing a tendency declining to sharply. Neither is it today if 1 
true that they put the kind of floor carnings is what 
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The Materials Outlook 
and Free Enterprise 





HE report of the President's Materials 

Policy Commission on “Resources for 
Freedom” is thought-provoking, not only 
because of its estimates of the future raw- 
materials needs of our expanding economy 
but even more because of the fundamental 
question it raises concerning politico-eco- 
nomic philosophy and outlook as applied 
to those needs. That question is whether 
the free processes of dynamic capitalism 
will continue to provide raw materials or 
whether the production, distribution, and 
prices of such materials are to be subjected 
to increasing political control. 

Mistrust of Private Enterprise 

The gist of the commission’s five-volume 
report is that the United States, along with 
the rest of the “free world,” faces grave 
future problems of raw-material supplies 
and that private business enterprise cannot 
safely be relied upon to do the job. 

Under any Administration with a pre- 
dilection for intervention in economic 
affairs, such a view of the outlook aad the 
nation’s needs could become the occasion 
or pretext for lasting political domination 
of the supply of basic raw materials. 

A partial answer to the commission’s 
doubts on this score is to be found in the 
record of private enterprise. In the case of 
petroleum, for example, the far-sighted 
acquisition of foreign reserves by private 
corporations has done far more than fur- 
nish supplementary sources of oil for civil- 
ian needs in the United States. It has also 
done much to buttress the military strength 
of the “free world” in its efforts to provide 
safeguards against further Communist ag- 
gression. Similar foresighted action has 
been taken in steel, copper, and other basic 
industries. 

The commission proposes a set of de- 
vices to meet what it calls “the problem of 
materials market instability’—that is, in 
plain language, to manipulate prices, pro- 
duction, and exports by international 





agreement. “Multilateral contracts” 

on the model of the International 
Wheat Agreement would establish floor 
and ceiling prices. “Buffer stocks” would 

be bought and sold by a special inter- 
national authority to offset natural fluctua- 
tions in supply and demand. “Quotas” or 
restrictions on production and exports 
would be used in conjunction with the 
“buffer stocks” to prevent long-continued 
downward trends in prices. 


Free Enterprise Needs Free Markets 

The whole history of domestic and in- 
ternational trade bears witness to the 
difficulties and perils that arise from well- 
meaning but misguided attempts at market 
manipulation. Almost every basic com- 
modity entering into world trade has been 
the object of such attempts at one time or 
another. The record, it would seem, ought 
to be enough to discourage further experi- 
ments along the same line. 

The commission fears that the uncer- 
tainty of earnings due to price changes is a 
deterrent to the development of new re- 
sources. It has not been so in the past— 
not until governments or private groups 
have undertaken to insist upon market 
“stability’—or market rigidity—as the 
price of cooperation. 

If free competitive enterprise is made 
truly free and truly competitive, there need 
be no fear that it will fail to make available 
all the materials needed on an economical 
basis. 

It is generally the doctrinaire “social plan- 
ner’ who, ignoring the lessons of experience, 
argues that government can do it better. 


From the August issue of Taz GuaRANTy Survey, 
monthly review of business and economic condi- 
tions published by the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. The 
complete issue is 
available on te- 
quest to our Main The 
Office, 140 Broad- Guaranty 
way, New York Survey 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Capital Funds $382,000,000 


FIFTH AVE. AT 44th ST. 
LONDON 


140 BROADWAY 


MADISON AVE, AT 60th ST. 
PARIS BRUSSELS 


ROCKEFELLER PLAZA AT 50th ST. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Greeting card and gift wrapping man- 
ufacturers—who have had a preview —are 
enthusiastic about several amazingly beau- 
tiful new papers just developed by Rhine- 
lander. Others in these fields, in fact any- 
body interested in something totally new 
and unusual, are invited to write for sam- 
ples. In addition to the unusual, rich ap- 
pearance of these papers they lend them- 
selves to all forms of printing. 


At any available picnic a good share of 
the victuals present pamper the appetite 
with more zest because Rhinelander 
G & G* papers have done well by them. 
For example: the hamburger, coffee, but- 
ter, rolls, crackers, cookies, and potato 
chips, to name but a few 


*Glassine and Greaseproof — the functional 
papers that do so many jobs well. 





good sales plus a decent profit margin. 
But today the margin can’t slip even 
slightly. If it does—thanks to record- 
high operating costs—the fat’s in the 
hre immediately. 

lor nine times out of ten, if that 
happens you had better reconcile your 
sclt to this unhappy fact: The drop that 
shows up in your pretax profits will 
show up about the same percentagewisc 
in your net income—what you have left 
aftcr paying taxes. 
¢ Two Losers—Sure your tax bill is go 
ing to be lower if your before-tax carn 
ings decline. But don't think Uncle 
Sam is going to be the only loser 
You'll find that your net after taxes is 
going to be off relatively as much as 
your pretax income—if not more. 

Take, for example, the findings of a 
study made by New York's National 
City Bank of a big slice of 1952 first 
half corporate carnings reports. What 
it shows briefly is this: The pretax 
profits, federal income and _ excess 
profits tax accruals, and net income of 
460 manufacturing companies cach fell 
13° below their 1951 level in the first 
six months of 1952. 
¢ Bright Spots—Obviously, all com- 
panics showing up in the first half with 
pretax profits lower than those reported 
in 1951 didn’t fare exactly the same on 
profits after taxes. As you can see from 
the chart on page 122, which covers 
the showing of +0 companics, a few 
didn’t do at all badly. 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., for 
one, was able to report net earnings at 
approximately their 1951 level despite 
a 24% drop in its pretax profits. The 
decline was more than offset by a 38% 
drop in Allied’s tax bill. Hefty drops 
in the pretax profits of other companies 
such as Rubbcroid Co., Ravonier, Inc., 
and Flintkote Co., were _ likewise 
watered down by lessened tax bills. 
¢ After the Strike—Considcring the im 
pact of the stecl strike, Inland Steel 
Corp. didn’t do so badly as expected. 

As a result of the long total cessa- 
tion of business it experienced, its first- 
half federal tax bill proved 81% less 
than in January-June 1951. Thus while 
pretax carnings dropped more than 
65%, Inland ended up with after-tax 
profits only some 35% under those re- 
ported a year carlicr. 
¢ Losses—Bethlehem Steel Corp., how- 
ever, had more trouble. It was able to 
cut its tax accruals only a little better 
than 55% while pretax carnings fell 
almost 52%. Net income, as a result, 
dropped to but half its 1951 first-half 
level. No better off was Acme Stcecl 
Corp. The 69.1% drop it reported in 
pretax profits produced a 61.7% drop 
m net income. 

Even worse off were those companics 
whose operations were really depressed 
during much of the 1952 first half. 
Clinton Foods, Inc., for instance, 





\. GRDA 
<) a 


IN ONE-SPOT Vin ? 


OKLAHOMA'S 
GRDA OFFERS... 


POWER As low os 5.3 mills 


per kilowatt-hour. 


WATER Lniimites supply at 5 


cents per thousand gallons treated, 


PROCESS STEAM «: 20 


cents per thousand pounds. 


SITES «: extremely low cost. 


Fire protection, rail connections, 
sanitary sewers, other essentials. 
. 


You'll likely want to know mr 
about GRDA's “package dea 
for industry. The story is 1 
fully in on attractive broct 
Address request to. . . 


GROA 


GRAND RIVER DAM AUTHORITY 
VINITA, OKLA. 


A AGENCY OF 
THE STATE OF OxLANOMA 














WHO NEEDS 
AN ALP? 


For years, ultra-precision has 


somehow conjured up the picture 
of Swiss watch makers and per- 
haps an Alp or two 

Who needs an Alp! 

Some of the most marvelous 
measuring machines known to 
science come from a little town in 
Minnesota, St. James. From tiny, 
jeweled beauties, to monsters 
which measure 8-foot objects 
in thousandth and ten-thousandth 
inch increments, these Tumico 
micrometers represent precision 
undreamed of in the past. (Curi- 
ously, micrometer-makers seem to 
retain their special skills within a 
family, just like watch makers! ) 

For information on the com- 
plete line of Tumico micrometers 
—or for an especially com- 
pounded § in precision write 
to Tumico, St. James, Minnesota, 
the people who make R’s in pre- 


cision. 
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turned up with 72.8% less in the way 
of profits after taxes, compared with a 
decline of only 64.8% before taxes. 
Ihis was despite a 55.8% drop in its 
tax bill. Celanese Corp. of America 
and Commercial Solvents Corp. each 
showed drops of around 97% in pretax 
profits and almost the same drops pet 
centagewise in their after-tax nets. Both 
were able to cut their tax bills in the 
period more than 99% under their 
1951 level but that didn’t help enough. 
¢ No Cushion—What this all adds up 
to is simply this: In these days of ‘ner 
vous prosperity” management can’t sit 
idly by and expect that when profits 
start slumping Uncle Sam is going to 
have to stand the gaff. 

How the full year will turn out profit 
wise is still in the lap of the gods. But 
don’t expect too much profitwise in the 
current quarter. While sales in many 
previously depressed trades have again 
started upwards, they are still far from 
normal, in postwar terms. And many 
other trades will feel the backlash of 
the steel strike for weeks to come. 

Don’t forget, either, the further 
possible effects on profit margins of 
climbing operating costs—particularly 
of rising wages, pensions, and other la- 
bor expenses. Many companies may not 
be able to offset these costs by jacking 
up selling prices. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Personal income in June soared to the 
annual rate of $266-billion, new all- 
time high, the Dept. of Commerce es 
timates. That’s an annual rate $1.5 
billion better than indicated in Mav, 
and not since last October has as 
large a month-to-month gain been re- 
ported 

« 
Upturn in business loans? Though 
business loans of all weekly reporting 
member banks dropped off $45-million 
in last week of July, the seasonal upturn 
mav have started last weck. In week 
ended Aug. 6, business loans of New 
York City banks climbed $63-million 

. 
Brokerage commissions on London 
Stock Exchange may soon be boosted 
for the first time since 1912. Mean- 
while, New York stockbrokers—who 
upped their rates several years ago 
are beginning to talk about another 
boost to take care of the rise in oper- 
ating costs experienced since the earlier 
hike was effected. 

7 
Another big “new money” offering 
whead: Scott Paper Co. plans to sell 
soon to stockholders $25-million new 
convertible debentures. About $2] 
million of proceeds will be earmarked 
to cover plant expansion costs. 
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LYON can handle 
your Sheet Metal 


Contracts Better! 


ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 


EXPERIENCE 
CAPACITY 
MACHINERY 
MANPOWER 


TOOL ROOMS 


i 
f 


for this very comprehensive 20 page brochure. 
It gives the complete story of Lyon’s facilities. 
Or contact your nearest LYON Field Representative. 


LYON 


METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
a 


2 STRATEGIC 
PLANT LOCATIONS 


AURORA, ILL. * YORK, PA. 





LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
810 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Illinois 


NAME 








TITLE——_- 


ADDRESS. 
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; Please send me a copy of ‘Craftsmen in Sheet Metal.” 
| 
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| 
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A Company Can Die Profitably 


U.S. Leather had a waning business on its hands. But 
a subsidiary chanced to hold valuable natural gas rights. 


Result: liquidation profits. 


A favorite Wall Street daydream is 
to make a mint out of the stock of a 
company that’s worth more dead than 
alive (BW —Feb.18'50,p108). Mostly, 
though, it’s only a dream: Companics 
whose assets stand up in a forced sale 
at more than the book value of their 
shares are far between, and it’s not 
casy to get control of a company and 
liquidate it. 

There’s a spectacular example right 
now, however. It is U.S. Leather Co., 
which moved closer to the grave last 
week by selling the last of its leather 
inventory. But U.S. Leather isn’t a 
typical example. Much of its value as 
a corpse comes from a lucky strike of 
natural gas by a subsidiary. 
¢ Leather and Gas—U.S. Leather has 
only one remaining asset: oil and gas 
rights in 150,000 acres of the Leidy 
Dome area of northcentral and western 
Pennsylvania. These rights are leased 
by the subsidiary, Keta Oil & Gas Co. 
(formerly Keta Realty Co.). They're 
all that’s left of timberlands once owned 
by U.S. Leather as a source of tannin 
for the leather business; when it sold 
the acreage, the company retained min- 
cral rights as a formality. 

Since that deal, the Leidy Dome has 
blossomed as a natural gas field. Keta 
Oil & Gas Co. alone has four wells 
producing, and expects more. But when 
the undertakers began eyeing the parent 
company for liquidation profits, there 
hadn't been even the slightest smell of 
gas. 
¢ Duckblind Chat—The first scene of 
U.S. Leather’s liquidation dates back 
to January, 1949. Two men shared a 
duckblind on Cape Cod: Albert L. Syl 
vester, a Boston financier, and Dabney 
Penick, a bright young Wall Streeter 
who is now a partner in the investment 
banking house of Reynolds & Co 
Ducks were scarce, so the two men 
talked shop. 

Penick mentioned his special interest 
in U.S. Leather as an example of a 
corporation that would be more profit 
ably off dead. He remarked how its 
stocks often sold below book value per 
share, and how its ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities ran un 
usually high, sometimes as high as 12 
to 1 or even 15 to 1. 

He said he no future for 
the company in the leather business. 
Management held only a tiny fraction 
of the stock and didn’t seemed con- 
cerned with developing new plans to 
meet competition. Yet a_ liquidator 


could sec 


could cash on an unusually large 
portion of the con p issets. 

¢ Decline and Fall—As Penick outlined 
it that chilly day, U.S. Leather wa 
formed by a series of mergers in 1893 
and did a big busi: n shoe soles 
and leather belting itil the 1920s 
It went through ganization and 
came out in 1927 1 capital struc 
ture like this: an f 7 prior 
preference stock, a ¢ \ $4 preferred 
stock (convertible common at 
three-for-one), and mon stock 

Competition fror nposition 
kept business on tl ur sid¢ 
World War II sent tl price of 
rocketing. ‘The big inven 
tory of leather built thanks to slow 
sales) suddenly be i big 
maker. The company b¢ g up 
and retiring the prior preferred stock, 
redeeming the last s at $110 in 
1945. 

All this had 
the price of Class A pref 
a low of $6 in 1940 
climbed to 
then dropped to a id 
time of the duckbl 
Book value per 
$23.84, Penick point ut 
¢ Hidden Assets—! 
looked as if the 
assets that would justif 
than book for 
Penick said | 
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much un tated through 
for invent declines and 
f plant and cquip 
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iccounting 
vhen leather 

t had the effect 


more 
shares. 
had been 
provisions 
for rehabilitation 
ment. Furthermore, th 
gone on a LIFO in 
basis in 1942; in 
prices were soaring, t 
of further cutting carnings—on paper 
¢ The Campaign—Impressed by Pen 
ick’s story, Sylvester began buying U.S 
Leather Class A preferred almost as 
soon: as he had rett 1 to his Boston 
office and had a ch to warm up 
He soon found oth were think 
ing along similar lin iotably George 
Mulhauser, an Ohio who 
making a specialty of buying stock in 
dying companies. 

Into the picture, t came Louis |] 
Wolfson, who later b board chair 
man of Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp 
and Capital Transit Corp. (BW—Mar 

5°52,p128 He ed Sylvester's 
group. 

¢ Fox on the Scene—By the time the 
group had used up funds, it had 
collected about 100,0( of Class 
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shares 
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“You may hav 


REMEMBER Aesop's fable of the camel 
and his master--how the kind master allowed 
the shivering beast to put into the tent first 
his head, next his shoulders, then his forelegs! 

And then the camel said, “Master, I think I 
ought to come wholly inside,” and crowded 
in. Immediately he said, ‘There is hardly room 
for us both, so! think it would be better for you 
to stand outside so I can turn around and lie 
down.” And without further ado, the camel 
kicked the man out and took the entire tent. 

Men have heard this story for 2,500 years-- 
repeatedly have seen how it illustrates what 
happens when one man or group of men gain 
power over others. Men saw it happen in 


e to stand outside!” 


Italy and Germany when Mussolini and Hitler 
took over. Men saw it happen in Russia. 
Even here in America a similar trend is evi- 
dent. Powerful influences overlook no op- 
portunity, through political manipulation, 
central controls and bureaucratic regulations, 
to intrude more and more in our private lives. 
The situation demands continual, alert watch- 
fulness by all citizens who believe in indi- 
vidual liberty and freedom, to prevent this 
camel of big government from creeping fur- 
ther into the tent. Before we realize it, “we, 
the people,” the master, may find ourselves 
“standing outside.” In America it is govern- 
ment, which is the servant of the people. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


The steel industry is using all its resources to produce more steel, but it needs y« 


ir help and 


needs itnow. Turn in your scrap, through your regular sources, at the earliest | ible moment 








A preferred, yet n d another 25,000 
or so for a majority of the voting stock 
So Sylvester invited another Bostonian, 
John Fox (BW—May17’52,p77), to 
come in on the deal—and bring his 
check-book. 

Fox had a lot of s in the fire at 
the time, including an effort to buy up 
gas rights in the Leidy Dome area of 
Pennsvlvania, but greed to buy 
enough preferred stock to put the group 
in control of U.S. Leather. He handled 
the deal without great enthusiasm un 
til he discovered the unlikely fact that 
the leather company, through its Keta 
subsidiary, owned a t of the natural 
gas leases he wa training to track 
down. Then he jumped in to U.S 
Leather with both f 

Fox not only bought preferred stock, 
which rose from $ to $30 during 
1949, but also cor n stock, then 
selling around $4. Common stock went 
quickly to $8 and t on going 
¢ Profit-Taking—By t end of 1949, 
the $30 price for ‘ : A preferred 
looked pretty good to the original stock- 
holders, who eith« t know about 
the Leidy Dome ¢ ights or didn’t 
care. Thev sold out to Fox and Syl 
vester. In January nother com 

: pany brought in the first natural gas 

‘ f well on the Leidy Dome 
? fj ‘a a ° Liquidating—Sy|\ t Fox, Wolfson, 
“ii ‘ ’ and the others of tl quidation bloc 
showed their hand at t innual mect 
ing in spring 19 lecting several 


— directors and _ startir talk of liquida 
‘al tion. Again cam troke of luck 
eae ait Before anything ve done, th 


Korean war started ces of leather 
195] 


® ° 3 : went through th« f. During 
wi O 4 the company was able to dispose of its 
8 ey inventory of hides ither at fanc\ 


prices. 


e Easy Street—Mea le, the stock 
holders had convert st all of the 
Class A preferred nt ymmon stock 
at three-for-one. Last January. an ini 


When the job is to build and keep 
goodwill, givea mana Zippoengraved 

with your company trademark. You’l! : = tial $10 a share lic ting payment 
be on the job all day, every day! For ’ _ was made on the « n stock An 
Zippo is the one lighter men make other distribution of § s part of the 
sure to carry with them wherever they Ideal for sales incentives, length liquidation is scheduled for this fall, 


go... because it’s the lighter that al- of cf ne soles —— and further liquidat payments will 
it , hs Sbinaddarer ts be made after tax returns for 1950 and 


ways lights with a zip, even in wind or 
FREE mechanical service—for life! 1951 have been audited 


rain. Yes, no matter the time or place, 
you can be there with Zippo. See how GET YOUR COPY 
little it costs. Send the coupon today 
for complete details. 


Burr? 
The One-Zip 
Windproof Lighter 
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As it stands now tockholder who 
bought the Class A stock at, say, $17 
OF FREE BROCHURE! or $18 and who converted it to com- 
mon stock can show this return: 

e Dividends of $2.75 on the pre- 
Zippo Manufacturing Company ferred before it was converted. 

Bradford, Pa. Dept. BW27 ¢ Liquidating payments totaling 
Please send FREE brochure showing $30 ($10 each on three common 
Zippo models. shares). 

e Continued ownership of three 
shares of common with a current mar 
ket value of $15 each 

e The certainty of getting pro- 
rata stock in the Keta Gas & Oil sub- 
sidiary, with its four producing wells 
and its bright prospect 
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From time card to travel ticket 


Every angle completely covered . . . but one! When fire 
strikes during the night your skilled labor may go in the 
morning. The fully experienced Joes, Bills and Toms 
can’t stand the financial strain of waiting . . . their 
time cards can become travel tickets to new joks, 
while you're struggling to replace the ravages of fire. 


The threat of losing your skilled labor due to an unexpected 
fire tragedy can be fully eliminated. With C-O-TWO Smoke 
or Heat Fire Detecting Systems plus C-O-TWO High 
Pressure or Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Ex- 
tinguishing Systems your plant can have fast, positive, 
round-the-clock fire watchman service simultaneously at 
each fire hazard point. 

At locations where a deep-seated, smoldering internal 
fire as well as a fast burning external fire might occur, the 
smoke detector of a C-O-TWO Smoke Fire Detecting Sys- 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers 
Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Built-in High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-in Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 





tem, based on an exclusive operating principle, automati- 
cally detects the first trace of smoke, smoldering or fire. 

For locations where excessive heat or combustion might 
cause a flash fire, the heat detectors of a C-O-TWO Heat 
Fire Detecting System automatically sound a warning at 
the first flash of fire. 

Then clean, dry, non-conducting, non-damaging carbon 
dioxide is instantly released from either a C-O-TWO High 
Pressure or Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Ex- 
tinguishing System into the threatened area. The fire is out 
in seconds with little if any interruption to operations and 
the carbon dioxide disappears without a trace ... one of the 
safest fire extinguishing agents known... harmless to equip- 
ment, materials and finishes. 


WHEN BUSINESS STOPS . . . INCOME STOPS! 
Don’t take chances with your investment. Secure the bene- 
fits of highly efficient fire protection engineering today ... 
our extensive experience over the years is at your disposal 
without obligation. Get the facts now! 


€-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO 8 * ONTARIO 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 














Mopern TIME ano 
COST SAVERS BUILT 


Lift — Lower — Convey Horizontally with a 
Standard UTILITY BELT-VEYOR 


Move packages and commodities from 
basement to first floor, or any floor to 
floor, or convey in a straight line — con- 
tinuously with the Standard UTILITY 
BELT-VEYOR. A _ compact, pre-engi- 
neered unit, easy to install (over existing 
stairways where practical) handles com- 
modities up to 150 lbs. — available in 4 
belt widths — 10, 14, 20 and 24 inch. 
Electric motor operated. Write for Bul- 
letin 63-B — address Dept. BW-82. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 


\ Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


RAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 


Lift or Lower—Floor to Floor 
with a Standard INCLINEBELT 


Move boxes, cases, cartons, bundles or 
sacks from basement to first floor, or any 
floor to floor — continuously with the 
Standard Inclinebelt. Compact — simple 
to install — minimum maintenance and 
attention. Lifts or lowers 10 to 20 Ibs. 
of live load per ft.; floor elevations of 
8 ft. to 14 ft. 6 inches inclusive; two belt 
widths to handle commodities 1514 
inches to 251/. inches wide. Electric mo- 
tor operated. Write for INCLINEBELT 
Bulletin — address Dept. BW-82. 


Send for Standard 
Bulletin 63 B describ- 
ing gravity and pow- 
er conveyors units — 


address Dept. BW-82. 





PAPER reinforced with GLASS 


EXTREMELY WATERPROOF 
TOUGH LIGHT SMOOTH 


To meet the growing demand for Glas - Kraft, 
increased 


facilities have been 


cept larger orders from 
new users with 


production 
. We can now ac- 
customers and supply 


Glas-Kraft, most modern of all-purpose protective 
papers, performs where others fail. if Glas-Kraft's ad- 
interest you, write us for the name of our 


vantages 
distributor in your area. 








I-H Expansion 


New $100-million loan 
from Prudential will finance 
plant additions for present 
products and new ones, too. 


When Internat 


announced last 


$100-million from |} 


Co. of America, 


borrowing was not 


that William R 


dent and treasure 
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High vacuum, 


zirconium, 
and Gil Scott 











high vacuum 
research and 


Also... vitamins AandeE.,. 
distilled monoglycerides... 
more than 3500 Eastman 
Organic Chemicals 


for science and industry 


ack at West Chester, Pa., High 

School, when Gil Scott fin- 
ished up in'38, they weren't teach- 
ing the boys how to create and 
handle a vacuum of 5 x 105 mm 
Hg. That was strictly for physi- 
cists then. But when Gil came to 
work at Foote Mineral Company 
in 1949, he found there was really 
nothing to it—mostly you just 
throw a switch, turn a valve, and 
look at a meter. 

What happened in the meantime 
was that DPi had removed the 
laboratory sanctity from high vac- 
uum technology and put it to work 
for industry with its sleeves rolled 
up. Foote, a 75-year-old mineral 
company, found that with high 
vacuum tamed to an industrial 
unit-process, it could be used to 
turn out ductile zirconium, solid 


and pure by the ton, instead of 
impure and spongy by the ounce. 

Results: a good job for Gil Scott 
and 238 others, 4 profitably hum- 
ming plant for Foote at Exton, 
Pa., and an important boost in 
America’s capacity to produce vi- 
tal zirconium metal. 

Moral: don't be afraid of high 
vacuum if you suspect it could 
brighten your business future. 
We've solved a great many spe- 
cialized problems for newcomers 
to high vacuum technology and 
built a great deal of equipment 
that’s now making money for 
them. Submit your problem to 
Distillation Products Industries, 
Vacuum Equipment Department, 
739 Ridge Road West, Rochester 
3, N. Y. (Division of Eastman 
Kodak Company). 








DEPENDABL 
PRINTING 
SUPPLIERS’ 


i 


If You Need a Giant 
Who Knows His ae 


We offer you the skilled craftsmen 
and plant facilities 

necessary to assure uniform 

quality work 

delivered when it is promised. 

we 

Printers...Electrotypers... Binders... 
Lithographers...Map makers... 

Label manufacturers...Photographers... 
Photo engravers...Publication printers..; 


 . 
a . Envelope manufacturers 
— 


WRITE TO 


MCGILL 


COMPANY 


501 PARK AVENUE 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 


Tel. Lincoln 4741 











Savings & Loan Outfits 
Begin Borrowing Again 


Up until May of t year, saving 
and loan associatior d been whit 
tling down their debts to their “central 
bank,” the Federal H Loan Banks 
But during the last three months, the 
S&L’s have been ling so much 
money on home mortgages that they 
have had to stop repa 7 and start bor 
rowing heavily again 

That’s why the Home Loan Banks 

had to raise $56-million of new money 
this week by selling additional notes, 
after refunding $120-million of notes 
that came due Aug. 15. The banks 
will lend these additional funds to 
their member associat Since they 
act somewhat as a cent bank for the 
S&L’s, it’s part of their job to make 
funds available. 
e Swinging Balance—Until May 15, 
the S&L’s had been making loans with 
their own funds, and had also been 
repaving their debts to the Home Loan 
Banks. ‘They had reduced their bor 
rowings from $806-million at the start 
of the vear to $517-million; since, how 
ever, their borrowings have risen to 
$656-million. 


Industrial Revenue 
Bonds Get a New Twist 


Last week, a New York underwriter 
came up with a new gimmick to mak« 
“industrial” revenue bonds acceptable - 
to investors. Gearhart & Otis, Inc., is 
underwriting a $1 illion issuc of 
25-vear revenue bond x the city of 
Florence, Alabama he money will 
be used to build and equip a plant to 
be leased to Stvlon Corp., ceramic tile 
maker of Milford, Ma The plant 
will be the only security for the issue. 
Rent on the property during the 25 
years will pay interest and amortization 
on the issue. If rentals aren’t paid for 
any reason, investors have no claim on 
the citv. 

The gimmick: Stvlon will make the 
bonds convertible into its own stock 
And the city of Flore: will pav 5%, 
highest rate on a tax-exempt issue for 
over 10 years. 

Frederick D. Gearhart, Jr., of the 
underwriting firm, explained that the 
5% interest suited “such a speculative 
new issue.” Meanwhile, Joseph T. 
Johnston, president of the Investment 
Bankers Assn., which has condemned 
the whole idea of industrial revenue 
bonds, said that the new issue “poses 
grave implications for the whole cate 
gory of tax-exempt securities.”” He said 
the proposed Floren issue was “ex- 
actly the type” IBA frowns upon. 
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Superior TYPE 430 


stainless strip steel 


The right Side, 


of your Automotive Tri n pro 











a 
Superior Steel 
CORPORATION 
CARNEGIE, PENNSYLVANIA 








Are you losing money in your office every day? 


GOOD metal business 
furniture is @ 
GOOD investment 


a 


‘a 
OGF Co. 1952 


| = R PRESENT OFFICE FURNITURE 
may be costing you money every day. 


GF modern metal business furni- 
ture frequently pays for itself in a 
short period of time by increasing 
the productivity of office employees 
even though they put forth no greater 
amount of human energy. 


Super-Filer — the mechanized file, 
Goodform Aluminum Chairs, cor- 
rectly adjusted to the individual, and 
Mode- Maker desks. properly adapted 
to the job, can frequently be used 
together to show astounding savings 
in dollars and cents, not to mention 
improved employee health and mo- 


rale and increased customer prestige. 


Ten years is the normal period 
during which office furniture is 
charged off as an expense. In that 


period each office employee costs vou 





1902 


an average minimum of $30,000 in 


salary, floor space cost and general 
overhead. Isn't it a wise investment 
of that $30.000 


( ) 


to spend [% te 2 
fixed expense to provide eood tools 
for your office employees and insure 


, 


a bigger return on your money 


L sually GF modern metal business 
furniture pays for itself in a short 
period of time and proy ides big divi- 
dends thereafter. Not the least of 
these dividends is a fine, smart and 
modern appearance that makes you 
and your employees proud to work 
in such an office and favorably im- 
presses your customers 

Learn whether or not good metal 
office furniture is a good investment 
for vou. Call your GF distributor for 
the facts or write The General Fire- 
proofing Company. Department 


B-8, Youngstown 1, Ohio 


1952 


FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


GENERAL FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


MODE-MAKER DESKS + GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS + METAL FILING EQUIPMENT + GF STEEL SHELVING 





20 BIG BOARD LEADERS 


Week's 
Bull Net Change Volume 
Market Lost Week's Prices During in 

High High Close Week Shares 
$163.13 $155.25 $155.00 +$0.63 52,800 
American Bosch 17.50 15.37 15.25 0.63 46,000 
General Motors *61.37 *61.37 61.37 1.50 44,900 
Chic., Mi., St. Paul & Pac. 30.00 22.50 22.13 1.00 43,000 


14,25 9.63 9.63 1.00 42,800 


Southern Company *15.00 *15.00 14.88 0.13 42,500 
United States Steel 47.75 41.37 40.13 0.38 40,000 
Pan Amer, World Airways 13.13 11.00 10.50 0.13 39,700 
Standard Oil (N. J.) *85.00 81.38 79.88 0.13 38,500 
Pennsylvania R.R. 26.50 20.38 20.25 <a e 36,100 


Amer, Rad. & Std. San. 17.13 15.13 15.13 0.13 32,700 
Canadian Pacific *40.75 37.25 37.00 eee 30,800 
Dome Mines *22.13 *22.13 21.88 1.00 30,000 
Cons. Edison (N.Y.) *35.88 *35.88 35.75 1.00 29,600 
American Airlines 17.12 14.50 14.38 0.50 29,300 


33.50 24.13 24.00 1.50 28,900 
15.25 12.13 10.13 2.00 28,700 
12.75 10.25 10.13 0.25 28,500 
*40.62 38.13 38.13 0.75 28,500 
26.25 20.00 19.75 0.25 


American Tel. & Tel. 


Servel, Inc. 


cold rolled strip 


ae 


+ 


Paramount Pictures 
Wilson & Co. 
Pepsi-Cola Co. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 
New York Central 


CMP stainless strip Thinsteel has 
a reputation for successfully keep- 
ing costs in line for fabricators 
where unusual requirements are 
paramount. 


Particularly in the 300 series stain- 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


*Only bull morket highs among group thot were reg 


27,600 


d this year. & der were chaiked up in 1951. 





Even Leaders Hit the Slides 


Few of the most-traded stocks are still at their bull- 
market highs. Many Wall Streeters think it means the sum- 


mer honeymoon is over. 


Is the 1952 
petering out? 

That was the $64 question Wall 
Streeters were suddenly trying to answer 
this week. For this week the rally was 
subjected to its most severe test since 
last May—and it was found wanting. 
¢ Push to Sell—Sclling orders started 
to hit the market Tuesday. Wednes 
day they had erased well over two 
weeks of gains laboriously chalked up 
in Standard & Poor’s daily industrial 
and rail averages. 

According to Street bulls, what had 
finally happened was nothing to get 
too worried about. And they could 
well be right. Up to mid-weck, volume 
on the downside had been moderate. 
Moreover, an airhole or two was to be 


“summer rally’ finally 
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expected after the market's earlier per- 
sistent uptrend. 
¢ Writing on Wall?—Not all the tech- 
nical signs, however, were quite so 
favorable as the bulls would have you 
believe. For example: 

¢ While volume did contract 
slightly on the sell-off, the list of indi- 
vidual issues traded showed some 
broadening. 

e Unlike the case last week (above), 
a majority of the most active stocks 
ended up with losses during the days 
when selling was heavy. 

¢ For the first time in months, a 
majority of all the issues traded likewise 
showed up with losses at the dav’s close. 

Actually, many smart Streeters have 

been more or less chary about the cur- 





less grades you can have sizes, 
finishes, and physical properties 
not commonly available. As an 
example, you can specify 18-8 
stainless in dead soft temper, with 
a mirror finish on both sides; or 
strip with total gauge variation 
from edge to edge held to less than 
25% of standard; or strip as thin 
as .001”; or strip with hi-tensile 
values well over 200,000# PSI. 

If Government Controls or Re- 
strictions force consideration of 
substitutes for the nickel-bearing 
300 series, perhaps we can assist 
you in developing one of the CMP 
400 chromium series as a satisfac- 
tory replacement. Type 430, for 
example, is now commonly sub- 
stituted for various end uses which 
formerly involved the 300 series. 
So—if you have a difficult stain- 
less strip problem, why not check 
with CMP right now. You'll find 
prompt and interested attention. 


Cay 


the Coid Metal Products co. 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


New York © Los Angeles © Indianapolis 
Chicago © St. Louis © Detroit © Cleveland 
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Every foot of unfenced property lines is 
a potential point of entry. So why risk 
having your property damaged by in- 
truders? FENCE NOW! A Stewart 
Non-climbable Chain Link Wire Fence 
is the best protection you can buy. Write 
for Catalog No. 85. 

THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 

Stanley M. Stewart, Pres 
1916 STEWART BLOCK CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 


Experts in Metal Fabrications Since 1886 


Tey 


| 3 ba oF 


No. 2 in a Series 


<loploxoxop(oyorxe) 
MOVING MILES 


of experience 


bee a 


Guus Jowie 


satisfaction is the result of this long 
moving record. Every detail will 
be attended to. Breakable goods 
carefully packed and unpacked; 
valuables transported without 
scratching or marring finishes. 
Every 
move by National is made in dust- 
proof, rain-proof vans, so that no 
article arrives stained or dusty. 
TORE aes 
for the best moving service, con- 
tact nearest National office 
or agent — refer to the yellow 
pages in your telephone book. 


<0" aap ed SnANiZa, 
mh 


your 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 


NATIONAL VAN LINES :. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
DALLAS 


SACRAMENTO 
LOS ANGELES 
e 
Exec. Offices: 243! Irving Park Road, Chicago, ii 
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rent “hot weather” rally ever since it 
got underway. 

¢ Public Cool—l’or one thing, they re- 
port, it has attracted little in the wav of 
participation by the general public. 
Big Board trading volume in May-July 
actually skidded 15% under the total 
volume of the previous three months, 
when prices were trending lower. The 
price advance, moreover, was monopo- 
lized by the relatively few investment- 
type equities that have lately become 
most popular with pension funds, open- 
end investment trusts, trust accounts, 


The “Summer Rally”: Its 


Standard & Poor's 


1949-52 
Bull Market 

Highs 
NDEX 193.2 ("52 
INDUSTRIAL INDEX 210 8 ("52 
RAILROAD INDEX 177.8 ('S2 
UTILITY INDEX 118.6 ('S2 


COMPOSITE 


Agricultural + 187 6 ('S1 
Aircraft manufacturing 196 0 ('S1 
Air trat 402 4 (51) 
Automobi 227.9 (52 


100 2 §2 


149 OSI 
186 9 ('52 
171 8 (‘52 
160 8 ('S1 
261 2 ('S1 


140 3 
205 7 
287 4 
510 9 
274.1 
168 0 
161 2 
500 & 
160 0 
132.1 
156 3 
257 6 
148 3 
82.6 
160 2 


150 0 
238 4 
235 5 
188 4 
172 0 
260.4 
107 6 
162 0 
148 2 
182.9 


241 1 
847.3 
3190 7 
622.9 


134.4 


110.7 
634 3 
249.7 
608 3 
125.5 


116 8 
236.5 
132.2 


351.5 


4609.2 
92.1 
301.7 
293.8 


and the like. Obviously, this has created 
a very lopsided market. And it has fin 
ally got to the point wher 
averages are no long 
rect picture of the m 
health. 

It is true that many over-all averages 
are now at their high levels on re 
ord. Yet Edmund Tabell of Walston 
Hoffman & Goodwin example, r 
cently checked all the Big Board's listed 
issues and found that st 70% were 
actually selling at | under their 
1951 highs. 


the various 
giving a Col 


state 


rket s 


Leaders and Laggards 


Week Indexe y 100 
Recent Level 

Summer Rall 

Star High 

179.9 193 

194.6 #210 

161.8 #177 

116.2 118 


163 2 175 
161 
309 
03 
149 


117 
441 
155 
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Humanity'’s challenge to chemical research— 


A world without disease 


Picture a world in which all peoples 
walk with the spring of health! A pipe 
dream? No—a challenge. And the chal- 
lenge increasingly points to chemical 
research. 


Of course, the victory lies far ahead, for 
disease is strong and the world is big. 
It will call for new horizons of medical 
knowledge . . . and scores of wonder 
drugs yet unborn. Then, after all that, 
there still remains the task of bringing 
the medical miracles to the corners of 
the world. And it’s possible that when 
this does become reality, the Pennsalt 
Health and Agriculture Service will 
have helped to make it sa/ 


Better known in its field as PHAS, the 
Pennsalt Health and Agriculture Service 
sells technical service, entirely separate 
from the sale of Pennsalt chemicals. 
PHAS sends teams of experts on tech- 
nical assignments all over the world. For 
example, PHAS waged a successful war 
on malaria in Iran. A current PHAS 
project is directed towards the control of 
the dread Bilharzia Disease in the trop- 
ics. And PHAS is ready to act immedi- 
ately in any part of the world to help 
rid water supplies of disease-bearing 
organisms...both in normal times, and 
in times of emergency as well. 


PHAS is the Pennsalt answer to a specifig 


need. Other Pennsalt Chemical answers 
may be found in agriculture, industry, 
maintenance, and in the home. One of 
these Pennsalt Chemical answers may 
prove helpful to you. Or perhaps Pennsalt 
research can work with you to tailor- 
make a special answer. Write: 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


2, 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 
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NAT WEINBERG and other UAW economists will have to figure... 


How to Keep Pensions at Par 


Higher federal social security payments—a windfall 
to companies that can deduct the increase from their pension- 
fund payments—give unions a new bargaining angle. 


Next month the government is hik- 
ing social security benefits. But a lot 
of retired auto workers are in for a big 
disappointment when they ‘get their 
September pension checks. Only about 
half the industry’s 15,000-odd_pen- 
sioners will be anv better off. Most 
don't realize that their former employ 
cr’s private pension plan will deduct ex- 
actly as much as the government adds 

This doesn’t apply in all cases. A 
yood many will gain from Washington’s 
It depends on what guaran 
tee formula the ex-worker’s company 
follows 
¢ Who Gains?—Over the vears, CIO 
United Auto Workers and the auto 
companies have worked out many and 
varied pension plans to take care of the 
industry's million-plus workers. By and 
large, the newer plans work more to the 


large SSC 
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pensioners advantage than did the ear- 
lier program ) the pensioner covered 
by a new or revised plan is more apt to 
benefit from the increased federal rates. 
On the other hand, the biggest plans in 
tle industrv are the oldest, so, bv the 
law of averages, most pensioners won't 
feel the full effect of the new rates. 
UAW already is at work to remedy 
this situation. It has sounded out some 
of the pace-setting companies on in- 
creasing pension guarantee. So far, the 
companies gencrally have told the un 
ion that the contract is closed, and 
there is no good reason to reopen it 
\ctually, however, some companies may 
surprise the union with voluntary 
grants. Meantime, the union is con- 
centrating on other “fringe” benefits. 
¢ Many Formulas—Since UAW signed 
its initial contract with Ford, a lot of 


progress has been in setting up 
pension plans in t iuto industry 
The Ford plan i implest—it pro 
vides a flat guarant f $125 a month 
for men_ retiring t full 
scniority. Guarant for men retiring 
with less seniority a caled accord 
ingly. Since these intees include 
federal benefits, th the govern 
ment pays, the k yntributes 

General Motors more flexible, 
allows most pens! benefit from 
the increased fed s. GM pen 
sioners have two intees: (1) $4 
a month per year ice up to 25 
years, including s curity; or 
$1.50 a month wy 30 years, plus 
social security 

Since most GM ners are in the 
second group, their social security 
benefit scales—up $5 to $8.60 a 
month—will raise tl nsions 

Ihe latter step h UAW has 
worked out in ntracts deal mostly 
with different met f figuring for 
mulas for men etire short of 


30-vear 


maximum service t Some of these 
1 part of 
federal pay 


revisions give mal h 
the benefits of tl 
ments. 
¢ School Ties—A lf the indus 
try’s total pension s tagged to 
Ford and GM 

Che Ford plan ers one out 
of everv four aut retired to 
day. UAW’s Ap f show that 
on Apr. | Ford | +430 ex-workers 
drawing pensions—4 tired at nor 
mal age, 30 retired ind 271 out 
on disabilitv. On t me date, GM 
had 3,047 on its ret t Chrvs 
ler held third plac 

Over-all, UAW ),622 p 
sioners in 19 m lies, tallied 
1,440 in othe ind esti 
mated that 3,006 \ overed 
under its contract Its total 
of 14,066 was tion to 1,208 
others who have roing onto 
pensions 

Company bill ye even larger 
than thev are now if rkers retired 
at 65. UAW tu unearthed 
the fact that anot! 14 were over 
65, but still work 

Che union want p it that wav 
President Walter | ther and the 
union's executi both favor 
retirement 


junking any < 
age. The union w ke to see 65 
(and later 60) kept par’ retir¢ 
ment age, but think kers should be 
allowed to keep b as long as 
they want to and illy able 
e Rush for the Bandwagon—Mean- 
t ndustries are 
pany-financed 


while, unions in 
working to separat 
pensions from ) curity. How 
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successful that campaign will be may be 
indicated next week in Omaha, Neb., 
when Northwestern Bell Telephone 
(with 19,000 employees) and CIO's 
Communication Workers start bargain- 
ing. 

Bell’s pension system is uniform in 
all its companies. It provides a mini- 
mum payment of $100 per month at re- 
tirement. Company-paid benefits over 
the minimum are cut by one-half the 
amount of the social security rise. ‘Thus, 
a federal raise of $6 per month in 
benefits will cut Bell’s contribution 
by $3. 

What CIO wants, of course, is for 
Bell to maintain its present rate of pay- 
ments regardless of where federal bene- 
fits go. 

According to the union, Northwest- 
ern’s agreement to negotiate on pen- 
sions is the first time any Bell company 
has been willing to put its pension 
system—which predates contractual rela- 
tions with CIO—into collective bargain- 
ing. Observers believe that this indi- 
cates Bell’s willingness to make some 
concessions on this issue. It could set 
a precedent for other employers. 


More Waterfront Strikes 
Choke Hawaiian Industry 


Hawaii is still smarting over the cost 
and confusion created by the strike of 
the Sailors Union of the Pacific, affl- 
iated with AF'L’s Seafarers International 
Union. 

The islanders, who have been hit by 
some kind of shipping or waterfront 
strike almost every year since World 
War II, took another economic trounc- 
ing this summer. And now they are 
all saying that “there ought to be a 
law.” 

This summer’s tic-up put some extra 
big dents in the islands’ economy: 

¢ More than $27-million of sugar 
and molasses overflowed storage facil- 
ities while California refineries turned 
to Cuban sugar. 

e Hawaiian Pineapple Co., which 
was all set with a big summertime cam- 
paign to introduce its juice concentrate, 
had to stop dead and wait. 

¢ Matson Navigation Co. had to 
sit on plans to expand shipping and 
hotel facilities. 

¢ What looked like a record tour- 
ist year fizzled badly. 

¢ Unemployment climbed 30%. 

But so far, nobody has come up with 
legislative proposals that all sides will 
accept. No territorial legislation could 
help much anyway because practically 
all labor troubles originate on the main- 
land. That puts it in the lap of Con- 
gress, along with the whole problem of 
national emergency strikes, seizure, gov- 
ernment operation and the rest. 
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Hour Inflation 


Sometimes a cut in work 
hours can be _ inflationary. 
WSB has set up a policy guide 
on the problem. 


Looking forward apprehensively to 
the outcome of current negotiations in 
coal, the new Wage Stabilization Board 
is worried about when a reduction in 
work hours is inflationary. One likely 
term of settlement in coal is an agree- 
ment to reduce the work week (BW— 
Aug.9’52,p101). 

In an effort to formulate its position 
on that issue, WSB last week sent 
some policy guides to its regional 
boards. Before these guides went out, 
the regions had been under orders to 
defer action on all such cases except 
those that involved the trucking in- 
dustry. These were to be referred to 
Washington. 
¢ Inflationary?—WSB’s problem is to 
see that a shortened work week is not 
used as a device to get an illegal pay 
raise. If you cut hours and maintain 
take-home pay, the effect mathemati- 
cally is a raise in hourly pay rates. But 
it is not necessarily inflationary. 

In a case involving Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. in Pittsburgh, for ex- 
ample, the board approved a reduction 
in the work week from 45 to 40 hours, 
with no change in the weekly pay. 
In this company, as in many distribu- 
tive trades, compensation is on a weekly 
basis. ‘The company reported that in- 
stead of increasing overtime compen- 
sation, it would make adjustments in 
the working schedule in order to 
operate under the shorter week. 
¢ Petitioning—The employer must now 
state, if he wants approval of a reduc- 
tion in hours, that actual hours of 
work will be reduced. If the intent is 
to maintain approximately the same 
number of hours and start overtime 
rates after 40 instead of 45 hours, the 
effect will be deemed unstabilizing and 
inflationary. Petition also must state 
the approximate number of additional 
employees, if any, to be hired as a 
result of the proposed reduction in 
hours, and the change in work assign- 
ments that would result. If the increase 
required in the work force is not sub- 
stantial, approval will presumably be 
forthcoming. 
¢ Slow Process—The board expects that 
these reductions may involve a gradual 
process of adjustment, and may take 
some time to accomplish. An indica- 
tion of the intent ms the parties may 
be gained from past actions when the 
work week has been reduced. It is 
intended that the regional boards give 
consideration to any expected overtime. 





fabricatio 


Enlist International’s help on 
your “headache”’ project. 


Business and industrial leaders 
... builders, contractors, and ar- 
chitects ... national, state, and 
local governments . . . all have 
long found International Steel a 
fertile source of sound ideas — 
and facilities for successfully 
handling difficult steel fabrica- 
tion projects. 


In “cracking” your tough prob- 
lems you'll find we take closest 
schedules . . . most exacting spec- 
ifications . . . well in stride. Write 
the Special Projects Director at 
International Steel, outlining 
your problem. You'll get imme- 
diate action. 


The Kentucky State Office Building, Frankfort, 
Kentucky — an outstanding interpretation of mod- 
ern, functional design— and a recent example of 
an unusual problem of steel fabrication handled 
by International. 


International Steel is a prime source for: 
Structural Steel; Steel Building Prod- 
ucts; Warehouse Steel; Standard Steel 
Buildings; Farm Buildings; Aviation 
Buildings; Revolving Door Entrances; 
Industrial Doors; Railroad Products; 
Stainless Steel Products, and Lindsay 
Structures. 


INTERNATIONAL 


COMPANY 
1923 EDGAR ST. 


EVANSVILLE INDIANA 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


SAFEGUARD YOUR INVESTMENT 


FIRE strikes without warning. This 
fact emphasizes the need to protect 
buildings and contents with GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers, for these 
sprinklers discover and stop FIRE 
they also net large savings in 
FIRE insurance costs. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK ... CHICAGO. .. PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


1 jreraturs ape 
scribing oT 


TOOL COMPANY 


HUDSON MASS U.S.A 


THE WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF BROACHES AND BROACHING MACHINES 





Company Tagged “Runaway” 


Mt. Hope, Massachusetts textile outfit, got mixed up 
with a union, closed its plant. NLRB examiner has found it 
guilty of running away from collective bargaining. 


Any company that plans to shut 
down a plant in one place and reopen 
elsewhere had better take a close look 
at its past labor relations. No matter 
what its reason for moving, the shift 
might prove costly if a union “runaway” 
charge can be made to stick. 
¢ Escapee—A decision by a National 
Labor Relations Board trial examiner 
in a North Dighton, Mass., case last 
week emphasized that. It caused a 
quick flurry throughout the New Eng- 
land textile industry. 

The examiner, Charles W. Whitte- 
more, found Mt. Hope Finishing Co. 
guilty of closing its 50-year-old North 
Dighton plant, idling 700, in order to 
escape bargaining with the Textile 
Workers Union of America (CIO) 
This was the first “runaway” case under 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Whittemore is- 
sued a preliminary report requiring 
that Mt. Hope: 

(1) Offer everyone employed at North 
Dighton on July 23, 1951, “immedi- 
ate and full reinstatement to their 
former or to substantially equivalent po- 
sitions at the North Dighton plant, or 
(if it remains closed) offer these em 
ployees immediate employment in sub 
stantially equivalent positions at But- 
ner, N. C.,”” where Mt. Hope now op- 
erates a mill 

(2) Reimburse “all said employees” 
for any pay they lost as a result of the 
“discrimination” against them in North 
Dighton 

3) Pay “necessary travel and mov- 
ing expenses” for anyone who wants 
to take a job in Butner 

(4) Dismiss all workers now em- 
ploved at Butner who weren’t on the 
payroll on July 31, 1951, if it is neces- 
sarv in order to provide work for ap 
plicants who were on the North Digh- 
ton pavroll on July 23, 1951 

(5) Deal with TWUA, at its request, 
for a bargaining unit to include not 
only those employed currently at But- 
ner, but also the displaced workers in 
North Dighton 
¢ Headed For Courts—Mt. Hope an- 
nounced immediately that it would 
file exceptions to Whittemore’s recom- 
mendations, and ask a full NLRB re- 
view of the case. Whatever the result 
of NLRB’s review, the final ruling is 
expected to come in federal courts. 

Under T-H, an employer can close 
a plant for economic or other valid 
reasons—but not to escape bargaining 
with a union. Other textile plants, the 
majority of New England’s cotton-ravon 


30-year period 
ction under 


industry, clesed « 
without unions 
I'-H or earlier labor 

With Mt. Hope, it was different. On 
June 13, 1951, the ymmemorated 
its 50th anniversar North Digh- 
ton with a big cek tion. Its founder, 
president, and trea tr, Joseph K. Mil- 
liken, was hailed a ponsible for the 
growth and substantial position of one 
of the biggest and t modern of all 
family-owned text l'extile lead- 
ers attended from f New England 
and—by a special 14-car train—from 
New York. 

Ihree months lat 
North Dighton and 
by shutting down 
plant—long the t 
nomic support 
¢ Preceding Events—During those three 
stormy months, TWUA had set out 
earnestly to orga the Mt. Hope 
plant—until — then union. The 
union’s efforts got port when, six 
wecks after the a elebration, 
Mt. Hope laid off 1 mplovees. The 
company blamed | declines 

TWUA charged that those laid off 
had “joined ot t the union or 
engaged in othe rted 
for the purpose of tive 
ing.” 

On Aug. 13, 195 struck 
to force the company to rehire the em- 
ployees who had | d off. Later, 
they voted formal] to 210 to be 
represented by TWUA I'wo days 
after that, Mt. H 1ut down per- 
manently. 

Three month t m Dec. 17, 
1951, Creedmoor ( 1 small nylon 
and finishings it Butner, 
N. C., announced t vas changing 
its name to Mt. H Finishing Co., 
Inc., and that off f the former 
Mt. Hope Finish Co. of North 
Dighton, Mass., w taking over its 
management 
e Investigation—TWUA filed “run- 
away” NLRB opened an 
investigation. Mt. H officers denied 
all the union allegat They said 
the Butner mill wa 
cessor to the Nort 
had been set up enti 
by J. K. and R. D. M 
Massachusetts firm’s f 
dent 

The trial examin n’t convinced. 
He held that Mt. H had pulled out 
of North Dighton in the middle of a 
labor dispute, had ised to bargain 


Milliken stunned 
f New England 
North Dighton 

principal eco- 


ictivities 
bargain 


} 
ipilovees 


charges, and 


no sense a suc- 
Yighton mill; it 
independently 
en, sons of the 


} 


nder and presi- 
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with an authorized union, and had 
summarily and permanently discharged 
all of its employees. He ordered full 
redress. 

¢ Other Runaways—The action has 
NLRB precedent: In an Ohio case in 
1947, the board ordered a small rubber 
company to reinstate employees of a 
closed Akron plant; pay travel and mov- 
ing expenses for all those who wanted 


to take jobs in a new Kenton, Ohio, 
plant. 

And in 1949—in a case still in a fed- 
eral appeals court—the board ordered 
a garment manufacturer to reinstate em- 
ployees of a closed plant in Pennsyl- 
vania, paying travel and moving ex- 
penses of workers and their families to 
New Jersey, where the employer had 
another plant. 


Arbitration Goes on Trial 


UAW reluctantly submits to arbitration of wage dis- 


pute with North American Aviation. 


Results may affect 


union's attitude toward future arbitration of labor issues. 


Unions watched warily this week as 
North American Aviation and United 
Auto Workers (CIO) began arbitrating 
a wage dispute before a_thiee-man 
board in Santa Monica, Calif. Even 
though unions are increasingly willing 
to accept arbitration for most labor- 
management arguments, they are more 
reluctant than ever to use it in wage 
disputes. 
¢On Edge—The reason is obvious. 
Recent pay-cutting awards made by 
arbitrators in New England textile cases 
have set the unions on edge. Through 
arbitration, the Textile Workers Union 
of America (CIO) lost an average 84¢- 
an-hour from wage rates of about 20,- 
000 workers in New England’s de- 
pressed cotton-rayon industry. At the 
time, the union was fighting not for a 
wage increase but for maintenance of 
below-ceiling prices. 

The awards stirred a hornets’ nest. 
Criticism was directed against TWUA 
for accepting arbitration of wages; 
against the arbitrators for “not recog- 
nizing the human elements” in the 
textile wage dispute; mostly against the 
whole idea of allowing outsiders to have 
a binding authority over wages through 
arbitration. 
¢ Kingpin—The North American case— 
involving an important, broad rate 
issue—could have an important effect 
on the whole future of the principle 
of arbitration. 

On the surface, the issue at North 
American is a general, across-the-board 
pay hike. UAW asked North Ameri- 
can for a 17¢ hourly wage increase early 
this vear—in addition to a straight cost- 
of-living adjustment. The company 
refused to go higher than 5¢ across the 
board with c-of-] changes. 
¢ Didn’t Work—Ordinary face-to-face 
bargaining to a compromise didn’t 
work. That was because the wage dis- 
pute is part of a bigger controversy. 
The basic issue is whether the aircraft 
industry, in this case North American, 
should be forced to boost its rates to 
UAW’s higher auto-wage levels. UAW 
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wants aircraft manufacturers to pay the 
same rates that auto makers pay in 
their aircraft divisions (BW —Jun.14’52, 
p152). 

Arbitration was proposed _ several 
times, and turned down. Finally, with 
pressure coming from the White House, 
the parties agreed to it. In agreeing, 
UAW got the following concessions: 

¢ Fresno, Calif., plant wages will 
be covered by the North American- 
UAW national agreement: UAW re- 
cently won bargaining rights there. 

¢ The c-of-] floor under escalation 
will be raised 12¢ by making that 
much of a 13¢ c-of-l raise a permanent 
part of basic wages (BW —Jul.26’52, 
p116). 

¢ The arbitrators must clear what- 
ever wage award they make with the 
Wage Stabilization Board—thus pre- 
venting the arbitrators’ award from 
being cut later by government stabiliz- 
ers on the grounds that settlement 
terms are excessive. 
«No Strings—North American and 
UAW asked President Truman to name 
a three-man arbitration panel. He des- 
ignated Benjamin Aaron, arbitrator in 
the West Coast aircraft industry; David 
Cole, veteran of many government fact- 
finding panels; and W. Willard Wirtz, 
professor at Northwestern University 
Law School and former WSB executive 
director. Although named by _ the 
President, the arbitration panel is 
strictly a private body; the White 
House says it has no strings attached. 

The provision that arbitrators must 
clear their award with WSB is some- 
thing new, involving WSB’s _ just- 
reduced _ disputes-handling authority. 
Under the amended Defense Produc- 
tion Act, WSB can, on request, “advise 
as to . the application (of wage- 
control policies) to particular circum- 
stances.” This means that the arbi- 
trators can—and under the North 
American-UAW agreement they must— 
place their proposed award before WSB 
for formal approval or for advice that 
the terms are approvable. 





from Sausage Stuffing 
to Spray Painting 


[uincy 

Compaessons 

DO IT BETTER... FASTER 
AT LOWER COST 


Whether it’s forcing ground sausage 
into casings . . . or dressing up a 
bridge with a new coat of paint... 
Quincy Compressors supply the re- 
quired compressed air for a job well 
done. These are only two of the 
many jobs, both unique and every- 
day, performed capably by Quincy 
Compressors. 

Quincy builds the most complete 
line of air compressors for service 
stations, garages or for use as part of 
products requiring compressed air 
supply. Sizes range from | to 90c.f.m, 
Sold and serviced by a nationwide 
network of authorized automotive 
and industrial distributors. 


“AIR MAKES 
THINGS HUM” 
Popular book 
telling about 
16 interesting 
compressed air 
applications. 
Write Dept. 
W-32 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT - CHICAGO «+ ST. LOUIS + DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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Leading Appliance Distributor 
Says KLIXON Protectors 


Save Service Calls 


PORTLAND, ME.: Mr. W. H. Waycot, Service 
Manager of Nelson & Small, Inc., one of Maine's 
largest electrical appliance distributors, is en- 
thusiastic about the motor burnout protection pro- 
vided by KLIXON Protectors. 


I've found that KLIXON Inherent Overheat Pro- 
tectors do an excellent job of eliminating burnouts 
in our refrigerator motors. It's my opinion that 
they've saved us many service calls . . . and made 
many satished customers. 

The KLIXON Procector, illustrated, is built into the 
motor by the motor manufacturer. In such equip- 
ment as refrigerators, oil 
burners, washing machines, 
etc., they keep motors work- 
ing by preventing burnouts. 
If you would like increased 
customer-preference, re- 
duced service calls and mini- 
mized repairs and replace- 
—_ it will pay you well 
to ask for equipment with 
Maoual reser MLIXON Protectors. 


SPENCER THERMOSTAT 
KLIxXON *sisesmc” 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 





COMPANY STORES 


Just off the press 


A GREAT CATALOG 


of Nationally Advertised Brands 


beautifully 
illustrated 


TEMPLE CO., INC., 
Showroom 
and Salesroom 
708 Sansom Street 
Phila. 6, Pa 


Send for 
your copy 


Maximum Industrial Discounts 


4 
‘ TEMPLE CO., INC., 1023 Race St., Phila. 6, Pa. 


' 

1 Please rush 1952-53 catalog. No obligation. 
' 

; Name 

' Fiem 

' 


| Address 


FROZEN MEALS can be taken from this COOKED in a matter of minutes with no 
special storage locker and. . . skill, very little equipment. It’s all part of a 


Feeding Small Groups with 


More and mor rs—frequentl 
backed up by uni tracts—are dc 
manding that their iv feed them 
when they're held tim This can 
spell trouble for ever largest plant 
It means maintain feteria facili 
ties at odd hours, { customer 
In a small shop wit regular cafe 
teria, it means invest n an entire 
set of cooking and equipment 
plus the people t t 

One answer to t yblem is the 
frozen meal, which lready proved 
useful in railroad « irs (BW 
Apr.12’52,p120 rve a_ frozen 
meal, you need two pieces of 
equipment: a freez tore it in, an 
oven to heat it in. ‘J eal generalls 
comes packed right « ts plate, which 
can be thrown away after the meal 
caten. 
¢ Frigi-Dinner—Man nts already 
have freezing and ig equipment 
For those that hav t, at least onc 
company—Frigi-Dinn In of Phila 
delphia—is ready to ly the whole 
works: freezer and lus a regular 
supply of varied m 

The two picces of juipment to 
gether can be had for $800. Jacob 

NO CAFETERIA is needed. Foreman, or Fisher, president of Frigi-Dinner, says 
another worker, can serve the meals. this is a fraction of t cost of an or 
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a brand new answer to the old management 
problem of ... 


No Chef 


dinary cafeteria kitchen. The frozen 
meals themselves, ranging from stews 
and pot pies to sea food, cost from 37¢ 
to 9Sé¢. 

In the freezer, meals are guaranteed 
to keep for a year if the temperature 
is held at zero. Each freezer holds 216 
meals, packed in units of 12. Heating 
up time for a meal is about the same 
is for other precooked, frozen foods— 
12 min. 
¢ Early Stage—I’isher says that in-plant 
feeding of frozen meals is still in the 
pilot stage. The idea has not yet had 
a real test in homes, though it is get 
ting a trvout in a Philadelphia apart 
ment house. Nobody, however, is talk- 
ing about the end of home kitchens yet. 

At present, Fisher’s sights are trained 
on full-time catering to plants employ- 
ing under 200 workers, and on dishing 
up odd-hour meals at large plants that 
have called on overtime gangs of 50 
to 150 workers. 

In these plants, the men_ usually 
gather at a prearranged spot, where the 
meals are served to them already 
heated. Generally, a foreman or other 
worker is assigned to the heating and 
serving job. He draws his regular pay 
for the time he spends running the DISHES are no problem. When you're through eating, throw the tray away. One company, 
meal detail. Frigi-Dinner, makes trays of a heavy aluminum foil. 


a. 
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the Remington Rand 


All-Electric 

Adding Machine with 
the world’s fastest, 
easiest to use keyboard 


Yes, she’s happy, she’s modern— 
with the electric adding machine 
that eliminates old fuss-and-fumble 
methods of business figurework.The 
hand-span width keyboard is both 
designed and work-tested to let you 
add, subtract and multiply by only 
a flick of your finger . . . while elec- 
tricity does the work. With only ten 
numeral keys—less than one quarter 
the number on an ordinary type- 
writer—anyone can quickly become 
an expert touch method operator. 

Sound tests of the Remington 


Rand Adding 


prove jarring noises are eliminated 


Electric Machine 
through its Cushioned Power— 
yoffice personnel find nerves relaxed 


— work time more productive. 


Room 2225, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Yes, we're interested. Please send Fret 


booklet on the 


Remington Rand All-Electric Adding Machine 


Name 
Title 
Company 
Address 
City 
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LABOR BRIEFS 





The rubber pattern ks like 10¢-an- 
hour with no bo« 
rhat’s the deal G 
Big Four to settle, 1 last week with 
CIO’s United Rubber Workers. This 
week U.S. Rubb ide the same 
settlement. Good ind Firestone 
are figured to follo 

e 


fringe benefits. 
first of the 


Ban on diesels in stern Virginia 
coalfields is urged United Mine 
Workers locals in tions addressed 
to UMW’'s officers in Washington. The 
miners want a contract clause that 
would permit them to refuse to load 
diescl-hauled cars. I iy this would 
bolster the market f val, possibly re- 
store jobs of 100 ra Imen 

& 
The boss pays hos; nd doctor bills 
for births in fami mplovees of 
New York Wire Clot ‘o. in York, 
Pa., and New ( Conn. Last 
year, the company footed bills for 59 
babies. 

* 
Injunction against Bost Local 25 of 
AFL’s teamsters, b picketing at 
the New Haven R | trailer-on 
flat-car loading va 
til fall. A Mas 
to void it, or to di 
bv the railroad ag 
Aug.9’52,p100 


Steel salaries 

Jones & Laughlin 

salaries an average 
; 


hourly paid work 
and additional 5¢ 


Wage guarantees 
2,600 contracts 
the Bureau of I 
are limited guar 
the number of h 
those on the job at t 

* 
A new offshoot of AFI 
ion, the indepen t Metal Ma- 
chinerv Worker cored a 
victory over its par t time out 
In an NLRB vot g 10 Cleve 
land foundries, M& MW t 454 of 912 
votes—just three short of a win. Final 
result hangs on ¢ nged_ ballots 
now being examin 

* 
Hawaii’s taxi dancers t WSB ap- 
proval for their ] this week 
Girls at 11 dance | vill now get 
65% instead of onl f of the price of 
a dance. One ball titioning for 
the board’s O.K wut that no 
form of payment “climinate 
the unforeseen dang that constantly 
confronts a ballroon i 
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got the spotlight first. Cultivation of new land and modernized methods 
raised output to a level where Turkey could turn attention next to... 


INDUSTRY 


and the encouragement of private enterprise and foreign investment. 
This way Turkey is building a solid economic foundation under its... 


MILITARY 


Turkey makes itself .. . 


The Kingpin of the Middle East 


Despite the chaos that echoes all 
around them, the ‘Turks continue to 
live solidly and sensibly according 
to their ancient proverb: “We come 
from the East; we go toward the West.” 
More and more, Turkey’s growing 
economic and military strength is a 
beacon to its military allies in the West, 
to its storm-tossed neighbors in the 
Middle East, to businessmen all over 
the world. 
¢ Kingpin—Western military planners 
see Turkey as NATO's strong right arm 
in a troubled area, perhaps as the king- 
pin in a Middle East defense com- 
mand. Enlightened leaders of neighbor- 
ing Middle-Eastern states see it as an 
example of how a feudal, subsistence 
economy can be lifted through produc 
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tive farming and modern industry. 
Foreign investors are finding an im- 
proved climate in Turkey, with its 
rapidly broadening market for indus- 
trial and consumer goods, vigorous la- 
bor force, and political stability. 

¢ Strong Arm—Most eyes in the U.S. 
are on Turkey’s military capabilities. In 
a few weeks, Gen. Ridgway will get his 
first look at the Turkish army on its 
home grounds—in Ankara. In Korea, 
the SHAPE commander has already 
scen the fighting qualities of the Turk- 
ish footsoldier. 

The Turks eagerly joined the fight 
in Korea. They know their next-door 
neighbors, the Russians, well. That's 
the reason why they've built up an 
army of 19 divisions, why they put 


40% of their national income into 
defense spending. 

¢ Twin Aim—Despite the heavy em- 
phasis on defense, the Turkish govern 
ment of Premier Adnan Menderes 
would much rather talk about economic 
development. Since the war the Turks 
have managed to build a crack military 
machine and to achieve spectacular ad- 
vances in their economy at the same 
time. 

It couldn’t have been done without 
outside help, to be sure. The U.S. has 
poured $400-million into ‘Turkey since 
1947, 25% of it for military purposes 
The World Bank has anted up $50.6 
million in loans. But that aid to Tur 
key has paid off more than anywhere 
else. ‘Turkey has used it to build a 
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might which grows steadily ag 








4 OPERATORS 
INSTEAD OF 16 


with production 


increased 12',2% 


¥ LP A OS) SD 


lt 


Hi 
ee 


HH 
It used to take 16 men and 3 
stationary mounting machines to 
assemble 3200 passenger car 
tires and tubes on an 8 hour shift. 
It was a hand operation that re- 
quired skill and hard physical 
work. When a regular operator 
was absent production dropped. 


After MHS engineers integrated 
these assembly operations with 
materials handling it requires only 
4 operators and one machine to 
handle 3600 units in 8 hours. 

It might pay big dividends to 
have MHS engineers look over 
some of your operations. It won't 
cost you a cent to find out how 
much you could save. 


Handling Zz 


Se ee 
4610 NANCY AVE. + DETROIT 12, MICH. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

In Canada: 
Conodian Mechanical Handling Systems, itd. 
oe oe _-_ ~ a = = = 
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strong military position on a solid eco- 
nomic foundation. 


I. Spotlight on Farming 


Agriculture, which accounts for 
about half of the Turkish income and 
employs 80% of the population is a 
good example of Turkey’s economic 
progress. 

Between 1949 and 1951 total agri- 
cultural production jumped 100%. 
Turkey brought almost 2.5-million 
acres of new land under cultivation and 
modernized farming methods. The 
Mutual Security Agency reports that 
in 1951 the rise in cereal production 
alone was worth $306-million—almost 
the amount of U.S. aid up to the end 
of that year. 
¢ Digging—Mining comes next in Tur- 
key’s economic progress. Coal, lignite, 
copper, chrome, iron, manganese, an- 
timony, and sulfur are dug in commer- 
cial quantities. 

Like agriculture, mineral production 
has skyrocketed in the last few vears. 
Last year the government corporation, 
Etibank, mined 17,529 metric tons of 
copper—eight times the prewar average. 
Iron ore, at 220,010 tons, was three 
times the prewar level, and production 
should hit about 500,000 tons in the 
next few years. Coal output reached 
3-million tons last year, up 68% from 
prewar. 

The one drawback is a lack of oil, 
but exploration has been so sketchy 
that experts say there is no way of 
estimating what might eventually be 
discovered. 


ll. A Break for Industry 


Turkey’s industrial production is on 
the upgrade, too. However, progress 
here has been less spectacular than in 
mining and agriculture. This is no 
accident. The reason: Turkey has fol- 
lowed World Bank recommendations 
that raising productivity on the farm 
should come first. 

Now Turkey believes agriculture has 
reached a level where the government 
can safely turn its attention to industry 
and to another bit of World Bank 
advice—the encouragement of private 
enterprise. 
¢ State-Owned—Until 
Turkey’s economic development has 
been engineered by state, or state- 
controlled, organizations. Etibank, with 
holdings in mining properties valued 
at about $50-million, and Sumerbank, 
whose holdings in various industrial 
enterprises are valued at $70-million, 
are the giants of Turkish industry. Both 
are state-owned, even though they have 
substantial freedom of operation. 

Irom time to time, efforts have been 
made to encourage private enterprise. 

The Democratic party, for instance, 


now, most of 





If you're trying to locate a prominent 
visitor to Baltimore—save time—try 
the Lord Baltimore first. 


THIS PRECISION 
DIE CUT 

METAL 
STAMPING 


was produced at a cost of $58.00 for 
the first 100 pieces, $8.30 for each addition 
a! 100, plus actual market price of material 
by the patented process of the largest pro 
ducer of short run stampings. Send your 
sample or print for quotation to 


Dayton RoGers 


P 3 
Nanufpaclartng l eh amma 3 
J / / 
A 


2350 13th Avenue South, Minneapolis 7, Minnesota 


how’ 


ae letterhead? 


Send for our brochure, 
“Letterhead Logic” containing the 
st used by experts to 

test prestige, persorality, and 
sales appeal of letterhead design. 
nuine engraved letterheads of 
100% selling efficiency are 
designed and produced by us at 
prices much lower than you ever 
expected. For your FREE copy of 
“Letterhead Logic,” simply write 
on your letterhead the quantity 
usually purchased and mail to us. 


r.on HILL, inc. 


270B Lafayette St., New York 12 


check | 





JOHN ZINK 


HEATMAKERS 


WALL HEATERS 
AND 
CENTRAL HEATERS 


JOHN ZINK COMPANY 


4401 S. Peoria Tulsa, Okla. 
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which ousted the populists from office 
in the general elections of May, 1950, 
campaigned for limitation of state own- 
ership. But so far the government has 
achieved only a limited expansion of 
private investment. The reason is a 
scarcity of risk capital, due in part to 
Turkey’s failure to assure private capi- 
tal a fair break in relation to the big 
state-owned companies. Take mining, 
for example. Private interests are free 
to prospect, but it’s a risky business; 
they have no assurance that they will 
be allowed to develop the deposits they 
might discover 

¢Hands Tied—Private enterprise _ is 
handicapped in other fields, too. State 
companies, for instance, can borrow ex- 
tensively from the central bank at 1% 
interest; private concerns often have to 
pay from 8% to 124% on 50-day loans 
from commercial banks. Furthermore, 
state enterprises get preference in the 
allocation of foreign exchange and in 
buying from or selling to other govern- 
ment concerns. 

This emphasis on government en- 

terprises is a legacy from Kemal Ata- 
turk, who made a Western nation out 
of what had been a corrupt and de- 
caying Oriental despotism. He believed 
that the only way to westernize and 
industrialize Turkey was from above. 
That’s because the average Turk at 
the time of the revolution in 1923 was 
illiterate, and completely Oriental in 
outlook. 
e A‘'New Day—Now close observers say 
the trend is definitely changing—away 
from Ataturk’s Eastism stand in indus- 
try and toward a more liberal economic 
policy. The government has already 
made two moves to encourage indi- 
vidual enterprise: 

e An Industrial Development Bank 
has been established to aid private in- 
dustrial expansion. 

e Turkey has asked the World 
Bank for advice on how to coordinate 
its development program. The recom- 
mendations of a recent mission to 
Turkey are bound to mean a_ better 
break for private capital. 


lll. Foreign Investors Invited 


The outlook for foreign capital in- 
vestment in Turkey is equally en- 
couraging. The government realizes 
it must do one of two things: seek 
private capital abroad, or resign itself 
to a slower rate of development. As 
a result, Turkey, after a stiff tussle 
with some deep-rooted fears and preju- 
dices, is smiling a timid weleome to 
foreign capital investment. 

Last summer the Menderes govern- 
ment took a big step toward warming 
the welcome. It passed “A Law for 
the Promotion of Foreign Capital In- 
vestments” which guarantees — that 
foreign-owned companies may take out 
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each year profits equal to 10% of the 
total capital invested. The law allows 
a carry-over from the previous year 
in case profits fall short of 10% of 
capital investment. In addition, Turk- 
ish information offices all over the 
world are distributing pamphlets plug- 
ging industrial opportunity in Turkey. 
¢ Paying Off—Turkey’s efforts are al- 
ready showing results. A thin stream 
of foreign capital has begun to trickle 
in from Bntain, Denmark, Sweden, 
and the U.S. 

Among the latest U.S. arrivals are 
General Electric and E. R. Squibb & 
Sons. GE opened a $1.7-million lamp 
manufacturing plant near Istanbul in 
1951; under the name of General Elek- 
trik Turk Anonim Ortakligi (GETO). 
It will turn out 6-million lamps a year. 
GE has a controlling interest; a state 
bank and a Turkish businessman have 
minority interests. Squibb will manu- 
facture antibiotics, vitamins, and gen- 
eral medicinal chemicals in a new 
plant on the outskirts of Istanbul. 
Both companies report that Turkish 
officials have not only cooperated but 
have encouraged their enterprises. 
¢Ground Floor—Foreign companies 
opening shop in Turkey find them- 
selves in a country which should ex- 
pand at a rapid rate for several years. 
There is still a substantial amount of 
good uncultivated land available, and 
mineral resources have only begun to be 
exploited. 

Of even greater importance to U.S. 
firms is the rapid broadening of the 
market for consumer goods. Agricul- 
ture had a big hand in this. Until 
recently most Turks lived on a village 
subsistence economy. Now increased 


agricultural production is putting money 


in their pockets. Furthermore, there’s 
been a big improvement in Turkey’s 
road system. That makes it easier than 
ever before for the farmer to get his 
produce to city markets where he can 
see and buy a wider range of consumer 
goods. 
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ON INDUSTRY’S 
PROVEN WAY TO 


Contact your near- 
est Reliance Sales 
Representative or 
write us direct for 
your copy of this 
new Bulletin D-2311 on Reliance 
Vx«S, the all-electric, adjustable- 
speed drive for A-c. circuits. 
Describes features and charac- 
teristics of V*S Drives from 3/4 
to 300 horsepower, shows 
many typical V*S applications, 


Reliance V*S Drive features 
convenient-to-operate con- 
trols grouped and located 
where your operator can quick- 
ly, easily and safely control 
all functions of his machine. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
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ELECTRIC AND 
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Three Traders Join Hands 


Bache & Co., New York investment firm, has formed 
an export-import triangle with business groups in Tokyo and 


Mexico City. 


Varied and wondrous are the ways 
of Wall Street. Down at Bache & Co. 
headquarters, amid jangling phones, 
clacking teletypes, and rustling stock 
certificates, you’re apt to find a knot 
of men quietly contemplating the 
merits of a label for canned Japanese 
tuna fish. It’s serious business. Bache, 
besides being a leading stock and com- 
modity broker and an_ investment 
banker, is also an exporter and im- 
porter. 

Now Bache has gone deeper into 
export-import. Last week Bache, to- 
gether with some Mexican business- 
men, announced the formation, of a 
new company called Daiichi Mexicana, 
S. A. It’s to be part of a unique trad- 
ing triangle linking Mexico City, New 
York, and Tokyo. The stock-in-trade, 
besides tuna fish, includes metals, 
foodstuffs, machinerv, chemicals, ores, 
and other raw materials. 
¢ Prospects in Japan—lor years Bache 
has been a broker and dealer in the 
commodity markets, claims it’s the 
largest commodity house in the world. 
But during the last few vears, Bache 
has increased its commodities business 
tremendously, adding new departments 
like silk, fibres, and stepping up _ its 
activities as a merchant exporter 
importer on its own account. Some of 
the push for this expansion came in 
1947, when Bache & Co. was ap- 
proached with a proposition to build a 
hotel in Japan. The hotel isn’t built 
vet. But Bache is in Japan for keeps. 

In July, 1947, a group of former 
executives of Mitsui & Co. Ltd., one 
of the huge “zaibatsu” trusts ordered 
broken up by the Occupation, set up 
Daiichi Bussan Kaisha (First Japanese 
Trading Co.). With reviving Japanese 
trade, DBK grew fast, soon became 
one of the largest of the Mitsui de- 
scendants. Todav it has 1,300 em- 
ployees; last year it did an export- 
import business of some $175-million. 
¢ Ownership—Harold L.. Bache, senior 
partner of Bache & Co., was interested 
in business prospects in Japan and be 
gan working closely with the DBK 
people. In 1951, Bache, along with 
some partners and other Wall Street 
ers, bought a 25% interest in DBK 
He became a director of DBK, and 
while Bache & Co. itself isn’t tied to 
the Japanese concern, it acts as_ its 
agent in the U.S. Harold Bache and 
his associates claim that their 195] 
stock purchase was the first postwar 
investment of substantial new moncy 
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by U.S. businessmen in a Japanese 
trading company. 

e Mexican Interest—While Bache & 
Co. doesn’t own stock in DBK, it does 
have a 25% ownership of the new 
Mexican outfit. Bache saw a good 
chance to help revive Japanese-Mexican 
trade, important prewar But languishing 
since. Mexicans pricked up their cars, 
too, and the deal was consummated. 
J. Lorenzo Sepulveda, well-known to 
Mexican business (he’s a representative 
for International Harvester among 
other things), is president of Daiichi 
Mexicana. Its directors include a for- 
mer Mexican secretary of the treasury 
and U.S. businessmen active in Mex- 
ico. The new company will trade in 
Mexico under the name “Daimex,” 
plans to represent some U.S. machinery 
and chemical manufacturers there. 

¢ Trade Setup—Robert C. Hall, who 
presides over Bache & Co, export-im- 
port operations, explains the three-way 
trade this way: Daimex will sell to 
Japan through Bache at the start, buy 
the same way. Bache will buy goods 
from both DBK and Daimex for its 
own account, selling them to manufac- 
turers and dealers in the U.S. Sample 
items in the trade, according to Hall, 
line up like this: 

¢ DBK sends raw Silk, silk piece 
goods, tuna fish, crabmeat, frogs’ legs, 
iodine, metals to the U.S. It buys 
rosin, phosphates, barley, soybeans, 
wheat, coal, cigarettes. 

¢ Daiichi Mexicana will ship fibers, 
waxes, fats and oils, nonferrous metals 
to Bache, New York. It will buv ma- 
chinervy and chemicals. 

e Daiichi Mexicana will sell rice, 
ores, cotton, mercury, fibers to Japan, 
buy manufactured goods, metal prod- 
ucts, sulfur, and foodstuffs there. 
¢ Bulls—Bache & Co. partners figure 
that’s the basis for a profitable, growing 
trade. Besides cukiog money for 
Bache, the partners see a responsibility 
resting on them—as well as on other 
U.S. financial houses—to give free 
flowing world trade a push whenever 
they can. Japan, especially, needs new 
markets if it’s to pay its way in the 
free world. 

Bache & Co. is betting on the Japa- 
nese to come through handsomely. Be- 
sides Harold Bache’s share in DBK, 
the company has been studying other 
investments in Japanese industry, for 
itself and on behalf of clients. Savs 
one Bache partner: “We're bullish as 
hell on Japan.” 
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Speed Jr. Easily applied . . . provides 
stepless speed adjustability in ratios up 
to 2% to 1. No intricate mechanisms 
. no chain drives, gears, multiple 
belts, etc. Write for complete informa- 
tion to Dept. 16. 
REEVES PULLEY COMPANY + COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Recognized leader in variable speed control 


REEVES 


Variable Speed Drives 





Lost: 3 years’ 
profits (A true story based on Hartford File #201170) 


A few weeks before I was ready to 
open my farm implement business, 
I asked an agent to analyze my fire 
insurance needs. 

He made seven recommenda- 
tions. I agreed to six of them, but 
turned down Business Interruption 
Insurance. 

After I'd been in business a year, 
he came back at me again, but again 
I said, “No.” 


Then, early one December morn- 
ing both building and stock were 
destroyed by an explosion and fire. 
I collected $15,000 on the building 
and $20,038 on the stock. But it was 
nine months before I was able to 
rebuild and reopen. 

That delay cost me $11,104 in 
income— which represents nearly 
three years’ net profits. 


Business Interruption Insurance is insurance of prospective income. 


If fire, windstorm, or other insured peril closes your business temporarily, 


it assures you of the income you would have earned to meet 


continuing expenses (such as taxes, interest, salaries) — and the 


profit you would have realized, had there been no disaster. 


Ask your Hartford Fire Insurance Company Agent, or your insurance 


broker — without obligation —to set up a typical policy for your business. 


See how small is the cost of this income insurance in contrast to the 


loss of expense money and profits that you might suffer. 


Or write us for information. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company ¢ Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
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° Hartford 15, Connecticut 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 


The first Israeli tires are rolling out 
of General ‘Tire & Rubber Co. of Is 
racl’s plant near Tel Aviv General's 
output, together with that of Alliance 
Tire Co. which should be producing 
by fall, will cover Isra needs with 
some left over for export Gencral 
Tire expects to send 500 of the pure 
natural rubber tires to the U.S., hopes 
sympathy for the Zionist cause will 
lead Americans to pay a little more 
for the “Made in Israel” label. 


Now Cuban publishers are angry at 
lime-Life’s plan for a Spanish edition 
of Life. Thev say they'll join Mexican 
publishers (BW —Jul.26'52,p124 to 
form a Latin Ameri press bloc to re- 
sist the magazine, af t will take 
ternational advertising dollars out 
their pockets 
* 


Uranium from S African gold 
mines will be on its way to the U.S. 
and Britain next month. A plant fi 
nanced by Washington and London 
extract 


residues 


uses “secret” pro to 
uranium oxide from ling 
— 
“The welfare state 1 costly busi- 
ness,” savs New Zealand’s Prime Minis 
ter Sidney Holland. Out of his total 
budget of £210.6-million ($589.7-mil- 
lion) presented last k, a whacking 
£97.5-million goes for social services, 
from the health plan to old age pen- 
sions. 
© 


Wool manufacturers are upset by a big 
jump in imports from Uruguay. Arriv 
als of Uruguayan tops hit an “alarming” 
24-million Ib. in May, up 150% over 
the April shipment 
Uruguayans get a 40% subsidy from 
their government which allows them to 
undersell U.S. producers by 25¢-a-lb. 


Wool men sav 
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for every pipe and turn... 


Throughout each step of production... 
from design to casting to finished product 
... Pacific fittings and couplings are quality- 
controlled to assure thread-perfect fit and 
alignment. Wherever pipe is used, Paci/ic’s 
complete line of malleable fittings, pipe 
nipples and couplings are supplied in bulk 
or protective packages. 

For full information on Pacific Fittings 
Division and other divisional products 
and services, write for booklet No. P-52, 
Pacific Fittings Division, General Metals 
Corporation, 12024 Center Street, Holly- 
dale, California. 


GENERAL METALS CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 18TH & FLORIDA STREETS « SAN FRANCISCO 10, CALIFORNIA 


INDUSTRIAL, AIRCRAFT & MARINE HYDRAULICS: ADEL DIVISION —Burbonk, Colif.; Huntington, W. Vo. 
FOUNDRY & FORGE PRODUCTS: METALS DIVISION—Ockiand & Los Angeles, Calif ; Houston, Texas » MARINE 
& STATIONARY DIESELS, OIL BUKNERS, FOOD PROCESS EQUIPMENT: ENTERPRISE DIVISION—San Francisco, 
Calif. « PIPE FITTINGS, COUPLINGS, NIPPLES: PACIFIC FITTINGS DIVISION—San Francisco & Hollydale, Calif. 











TO AMERICAN 


INDUSTRY 


Aid or Trade? 
A CRISIS AHEAD 


A crisis in the foreign trade relations of the 
United States is in the offing. It is a crisis 
caused by: 

1. Efforts of producers in friendly nations 
to earn more dollars by increasing ex- 
ports to the United States, and 

. Efforts of industries in the United 
States which would be hurt by competi- 
tion from these imports to keep them 
out. 


This crisis is a threat to the effectiveness of 
American leadership in the crucial effort to 
build the nations of the free world into a strong 
and unified group. It is the purpose of this 
editorial to advocate a constructive approach 
to the difficult situation that is developing. 


Background of the Crisis 


Most countries in the free world—with 
American aid—have managed to push their 
outputs well above prewar levels. As they 
have done so, they have been urged by our 
highest government officials to increase their 
exports to us. Sales in our market enable these 
countries to earn dollars which they use in 
turn to buy the products of America’s farms 
and factories. Thus, as they become self-sup- 
porting, the need of American aid is reduced 


But as these efforts to export more to the 
United States have promised increasing suc- 
cess, competitive American producers have 
become increasingly alarmed about what that 
success might do to them. Consequently, they 
are seeking more protection—by appeals to 
the U. S. Tariff Commission to recommend 
higher import duties and by appeals to Con- 
gress for new laws to discourage i! 


nports. 


Our Friends Protest 


A year ago Congress answered one of these 
appeals by imposing a quota on imports of 
dairy products. Now, among many other legis- 
lative proposals being strenuously pressed is 
a move to extend the scope of “Buy American” 
legislation. A year ago the U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission had only four petitions for increased 
import duties on its docket. Since then four- 
teen more petitions have been filed and others 
are definitely on the way 

Faced by these mounting efforts to block the 
sale of their products in the American market, 
no less than eleven friendly nations, including 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Canada, the Neth- 
have filed 


protests with our State Department. Through 


erlands, Switzerland and Denmarl 


many of the protests runs one refrain 
Although stated in diplomatic language, it 
might be correctly paraphrased to say: “In 











sending us aid you have made it very clear that 
you want us to get ona self-supporting basis at 
the earliest possible moment. But, when we 
begin to make headway in that direction by 
trying to sell you more of the things we are 
equipped to produce, you start closing your 
market to us.” The threat of European resent- 
ment against the United States being stirred 
up by this argument is obviously great. 

At the same time there exist grounds for 
special resentment in the United States against 
certain prospective imports of European man- 
ufactured goods -— those of machine tools, for 
example. In part these will be produced with 
machinery that has been sent to Europe as 
part of our economic aid program. With abso- 
lutely no diplomatic language involved, the 
argument, which will be extended much far- 
ther than the facts would justify, will run: “We 
gave those people the equipment that they now 
use to cut our throats!” This line of argument 
will find response among workers as well as 
employers in industries faced by more compe- 
tition from imports. Labor, too, is keen for pro- 
tection against more foreign competition. 


Aid or Trade? 


As between continuing direct economic aid 
to Europe or accepting the imports that would 
make those countries self-supporting, some 
would prefer to continue the aid program. 
They argue that the tax machinery of the fed- 
eral government can spread the burden of aid 
broadly, while we have no comparable ma- 
chinery that can cushion the shock to individ- 
ual industries, firms and communities that may 
result from stepped-up imports of competitive 
products. 

As we see it, this position is untenable. It 
would make rubbish of our Atlantic Charter 
promise “. . . to further the enjoyment by all 
States, great or small, victor or vanquished, of 
access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the 
raw materials of the world which are needed 
for their economic prosperity.” It would be 
an admission that, for all our profession of 
faith in competition and our opposition to 


European cartels, we really don’t believe in 
competition. 


U. S. Self-interest 


The people of this country have invested 
billions of dollars and seven years of hard 
work in the attempt to put our allies on a self- 
supporting basis. If we keep their goods out by 
raising trade barriers, we are directly defeating 
our own purposes. 

Also, in moving to protect some groups of 
American producers we should be hurting 
others. For many American producers the ex- 
port market, which this year will take about 
$14 billion of civilian goods, spells the differ- 
ence between operating at capacity and closing 
down 25% of their facilities. When we discour- 
age imports we cut off dollar earnings by other 
nations which are spent here to keep some of 
our factories and farms going. 

At the same time, it must be recognized that 
certain American industries and their capacity 
to maintain employment will be hurt by in- 
creased imports. Hence it becomes critically 
important for the United States to formulate 
a national program designed to help these in- 
dustries and communities take up the shock. 

There is no neat and simple prescription by 
which this can be done, but several possibili- 
ties have been suggested. One on which there 
is general agreement is that tariff reductions 
should be gradual. To cushion their impact, the 
government might well give preference on de- 
fense orders to industries and areas adversely 
affected by an increased volume of imports. 
Direct assistance to workers and companies in 
shifting to different lines of business may be 
worth consideration. 

These are by no means all the possibilities. 
They may not even be the best. But they do 
serve to suggest the necessity for flexibility 
and imagination in dealing with the growing 
crisis in trade relations. Our ingenuity in de- 
veloping new ideas to meet this crisis may well 
be a decisive factor in our effort to weld the 
free nations into a strong and durable alliance. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 








Here's how half-girls 
get that way! 


It isn’t their doing . .. it's the system they have to work 
with. No matter how fast the girls move, a/f their 





moves are wasted. 

Take Marge here, out in the shipping roon 
She keeps that pencil going all day long, writing up 
Receiving Reports on everything that comes in... Bills of 
Lading on everything that goes out. Labels, too 
And copies... one for purchasing . ... one for accounting 
... one for the files . . . how she shutiles those carbons 

Efficient? No—she has no chance to be! 

Look how she'd do the same job with Uarco Business 
Forms. No carbon-shuffling . . . carbons come pre-set 
No label-writing ... labels are combined with the 
shipping forms. No re-copying ... one writing makes 
copies for all concerned. Think of the waste moves 
saved—on one job alone! 

And a Uarco system costs so little. The pennies you 
spend for better business forms save do//ars in writing 
them up. It costs nothing to find the right forms, 
handwritten or typewritten, for any business, large or 
small—just call your Uarco Representative. Write for free 
samples of forms used in your line. Varco Incorporated, 
Room 1625, 141 Wo Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 1 


UARCO aaa 
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Business Forms 


Write for free portfolio of 
sample forms used by other 
in your business. 





NTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK A smog of speculation is spreading over the capitals of the West. 
AUGUST 16, 1952 Has Stalin decided that it’s useless to dicker further on the unification 
of Germany? Or will he make one more grandstand play in the hope of 
A blocking West Germany's tieup with the allies? 
* 

BUSINESS Some think that Stalin tipped his hand during a recent interview with 
Italian fellow-traveler Pietro Nenni. 

He’s supposed to have told Nenni that the unification of Germany by 
diplomatic negotiation is now impossible. So East Germany must be built 














up militarily and politically as a buffer. 

The process is under way now. Practically all contacts between the 
two halves of the country have been severed. East Germany is being drasti- 
cally centralized on the Soviet political pattern. 

t 

If that’s the course of Soviet policy, Washington takes some encour- 
agement. 

For one thing, the West needn't fear that Moscow will gum up NATO 
by offering—or pretending to offer—German unity on acceptable terms. 

Too, chances of an attack on Western Europe look slim. 














The Kremlin wouldn’t go into the expensive business of building up 
East Germany if it were set to hurl the Red Army across the Elbe. 

Berlin remains a dangerous problem. It’s the only loophole left in the 
wall separating the two Germanies. It’s bound to become an increasing 
annoyance to Soviet planners. 





There are rumors from Europe that could upset these calculations. 





Reports are that a Soviet demand for a fulldress five-power peace 
conference in London is imminent, part of the expected Soviet answer to 
our latest note on Germany. Ambassador Malik, so the story goes, will 
ask the U.N. General Assembly to support the bid—or face the chances that 
Korea and German rearmament will lead to war. 

At midweek, it looked as if the U.S. had stopped that play by pro- 
posing Big Five disarmament talks. That puts the next move up to the 
Kremlin. 








It's encouraging to see the two new Middle-East dictators talking land 
reform. Both Iran’s Mossadegh and Egypt’s Naguib have proposed measures 
to ease the lot of their miserable peasant peoples. 

But that’s the only bright note. Most observers are increasingly glum 
about Mossadegh’s chances of holding the fort against Iranian Communists 


and Moslem fanatics. And they foresee a lot more trouble in Egypt. 
e 








The ‘‘last resort,’’ urged on the British by Washington, is to shore up 
Mossadegh—let him sell Iranian oil and give him money. 








That's a bitter pill for London. It wants commitments from us on future 
Middle-East policy before giving in—assurances that we won't keep trying 
to buy off nations every time they threaten to go Communist. 

The London Economist calls it “appeasement without end—and without 
alternative’ if the appeasement should fail. 

e 
Egypt's Gen. Naguib, after a slow start, has apparently decided to force 
"AGE 155 a showdown with the powerful Wafd (extreme nationalist) party. 











INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (continued) 





BUSINESS WEEK His call for land distribution and heavy taxes is a frontal attack on the 
rich Wafdist landowners. E Naguib’ 
AUGUST 16, 1952 oe r ven Naguib’s moderate premier, Aly Maher, is 
; ng. 

The Wafd is sure to trot out every delaying tactic in the book. It’s still 
the most powerful political organization in Egypt. And it might even turn 
its mobs loose again. 

This much is certain: If Naguib holds to his course, there’ll be a knock: 
down, drag-out political fight in Egypt. 








The sterling area is caught in a price vise. What it sells is going down, 





what it buys is going up. 

¢ Prices for crops and metals bought mainly from dollar areas are either 
steady or have risen sharply since June. Grains, cotton, coffee, and copper 
are up. 

¢ Products of sterling countries sold to dollar countries are all down 
except wool: rubber, tin, jute, sisal, cocoa, copra, hides. 

Wheat, corn, and cotton—on which most sterling area dollars are 

spent—rose the most. Tin, jute, and sisal, among the biggest dollar earners, 
slumped the most. If the spread keeps up, the sterling area—and its harried 





banker, Britain—is in for rougher sledding come fall. 





There may be some fireworks at the international cotton trade get- 





together in London late next month. 





It looks as if British textile manufacturers will again propose (1) an 
agreement limiting the number of active cotton spindles; (2) sharing of 
total export volume through export quotas; and (3) efforts to expand world 
cotton textile consumption. 

Japan looms as the chief problem. It’s reported that the Japanese 





delegation will agree to limiting spindles, but won’t buy the export restric- 
tions. Meantime some Manchester mill men are pressing London to oppose 
Japan’s admission to the Geneva Agreement on Tariffs & Trade—or at 
least see that it doesn’t get most-favored-nation rights. 
- 
Some of Washington's Brazilian experts think that Brazil may have 





to devalue the cruzeiro. 





They see no other easy way for Rio to get out from under its present 
trade troubles. Brazil is way behind on its debts, owes Britain £25-million, 
West Germany the equivalent of $60-million, and the U.S. around $200- 
million. Some creditors balk at taking Brazilian goods in payment because 
of high prices. 

With reserves low and inflation high, a revaluation would be a risky 
expedient. But it might tide the country over until the present coffee crop 
is marketed. 


a ae SR 7 ah See 


Look for a tin deal between the RFC and the new Bolivian government 





Bolivian tin companies—largely U. S. and British-owned—have been 
pleading with Washington to refuse to sign a contract until Bolivia calls 
off its tin nationalization plans. They back their case with warnings that 
nationalization would knock Bolivia out as a major tin producer. 

Though RFC is keeping mum, the Bolivians are likely to be offered 

PAGE 156 $1.21 Ya¢ a lb.—and they’re likely to take it. 
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Turns 
Garbage 


Nobody likes garbage. But nowadays progressive 
communities are creating wealth from waste. 

They’re putting together new raw material for real estate 
—creating valuable park, home and factory sites out of 
everyday garbage and worthless wasteland. 

Doesn’t matter whether land is low and marshy, or rough 
with ravines. Just dump your refuse and turn loose an 
International crawler tractor equipped with a Drott Bullclam: 

The big red machine scoops out a trench, fills it with 
garbage, crushes the waste flat beneath the curved 
Bullclam front, covers it over with a fresh, clean blanket 
of earth and grades the finished area smooth. 

It lowers community waste disposal costs and raises land 
values at the same time. And it’s the ONLY one-man unit 
specially designed to do the complete sanitary fill job. 

Just another example of how the big red crawlers with 
the IH trade-mark do good work wherever they are. 


Before and after— Mountains of refuse (above) are crushed and buried every 
day at Columbus, Georgia, making new girport runways (below). 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


industrial Power . . . McCormick Farm 
Equipment and Farmall Tractors . . . Motor Trucks 
. . « Refrigerators and Freezers 


INTERNATIONAL 


POWER THAT PAYS 








NEW APPROACH to training engineers begins with screening, tests. Counselors (standing) help freshman (seated) over hurdles, 


AT LEHIGH THEY ARE 


Treating Engineers Like People 


Fifty years ago, industry employed 
250 workmen to every graduate engi- 
neer. Today, it employs 52 workmen 
per graduate engineer—and complains 
because it can’t hire 50,000 more en- 
gineers right now. 

his striking shift in the industrial 
working force is intimately related— 
both as a cause and as an effect—to the 
change that the technology of those 50 
years wrought in American life. And 
it was no accident that the engineering 


manpower was available to make possi- 
ble this fabulous technological change. 
The move to provide it began in real 
earnest about 35 years before the half- 
century opened. 

e Pioneers—In 1865, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cornell Uni- 
versity, and Lehigh University were or- 
ganized. Along with the handful of 
technical schools which preceded them 
—and with the small flood of land-grant 
schools offering science courses which 
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. Studies of eye movements, which are a 
clue to concentration powers . . . 


led the way to 


duction of engi- 
helped the last 


it has gone 


followed—these th 
high-level, volum 
neers. These eng 
half-century go 
Each of these t schools followed 
its Own course in ind main- 
taining top-level neering training 
MIT chose that of the technological 
institute—neither 
but at least the 
highly developed 
Comell typifies tl 
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eving 


nor university 
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. aptitude tests, which help spot the student’s weak 
points, eliminate mental blocks. 
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USE of GAS ... THE MODERN FUEL FOR ALL INDUSTRY 
ups production 25% 


at HANOVER WIRE CLOTH DIVISION 
CONTINENTAL COPPER & STEEL INDUSTRIES. INC. Hanover, Pa. 


in addition to which GAS pro- 
vides these advantages: 


Precise control of process 
temperature 

2 
One operation, replacing 2 or 
3 previous operations 

« 

3 
Reduced unit cost 
Eliminates solvent vapors 

-— 

ot 
Cleanliness provides improved 


working conditions, better 
product 


Mr. A. Y. Wolff, Ass’t General 
Manager of Hanover Wire Cloth 
Division has this to say about the 
Gas-fired Carbomatic units used to 


coat wire screen cloth with paint: 


“The Gas-fired units are perform- 
ing most satisfactorily, and there 
haven’t been any ‘bugs’ to plague 
us. With the excellent cooperation 
of our paint supplier, we are get- 
ting the nicest appearing wire 


oo ———— 
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FOR INDUSTRIAL PROCESSING 








AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION - 


These infra-red Gas-fired units, manufactured by Carbomatic Corpora- 
tion of New York, are used to dry and polymerize paint on metal 
screens at Hanover Wire Cloth Division, Hanover, Pa. 


screen cloth in our many years of 
operation. Every square inch of 
cloth has a smooth, uniform ap- 
pearance. As a result, defective 
production charged against this 
department is practically non- 


existent. 


“Moreover, the operating costs 
bore out what our first pilot line 
indicated—substantial savings are 
being realized. We are very glad 
that we decided upon the Gas- 


fired units.” 


Gas and Modern Industrial Gas 


Equipment provided the answer to 
production problems for Hanover 
Wire Cloth Division for many 
reasons. Temperatures, for 
example, are easy to control pre- 
cisely, and can be readily main- 
tained automatically. Gas is eco- 
nomical and clean, and Modern 
Industrial Gas Equipment is en- 
gineered to fit production-line 
techniques, 


To find out what Gas can do for 


-you in your own plant, check 


today with your Gas Company 
Representative. 


420 LEXINGTON AVE. + NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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LAB WORK Mechanical engineers start in their own ... Chemistry students also put in one vacation period in indus- 


lab, spend a summer in machine shop... try—usually in one of the nearby Lehigh Valley industrial plants. 
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LEHIGH VALLEY Heavily industrialized area spreads out year course, nearly every student will spend some time in at least 


below the campus. During the four- one of these plants. Many will end u 1 company payrolls. 
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SHOP WORK 


can development of the large university. 

Normally, a university is a big, sprawl 
ing amalgamation of scholars who in 
struct and perform research in some 
or all of the broad divisions of knowl- 
edge—liberal arts, engineering, medi 
cine, law, business, agriculture, and 
the like. 


I. Major in Technology 


Lehigh developed as a small uni 
versity specializing in technology, but 
lashing its technology tightly to the 
arts. Because it has remained relatively 
small (2,500-2,600) compared with 
most American universities, it has man 
aged some refinements and has done 
some pioneering it believes invaluable. 

Both the time and the place of its 
founding had profound effects on Le- 
high’s development. It was organized 
by Asa Packer, who migrated from 
Connecticut to eastern Pennsylvania’s 
Lehigh Valley in 1822. There he helped 
open the anthracite fields and, more 
important, developed the transporta 
tion network of canals and the Lehigh 
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not on curriculum, is taken in the ma- 
chine shops of a local trade school. 


Valley R.R. by which anthracite could 
be got to market. 

\ member of Congress at the time 
of the debate over federal subsidization 
of what became our land-grant univer- 
Packer figured he could do it 
better on a privately financed basis. So 
with a grant of his land and 500,000 
of his dollars, Lehigh opened its doors 
in 1866 at Bethlehem, Pa., right in the 
heart of an area then and now intensely 
industrialized 
¢ In the Heart of Demand—Rooted in 
the area were the coal, slate, iron, canal, 
and railroad industries. Cement, tex- 
tiles, steel and metal-working came 
later—as well as the broader industrial- 
ization of the New York-New Jersey- 
Eastern Pennsylvania area. It was the 
technology demands of such a region 
that Packer determined Lehigh should 
serve 

As the economy of the valley shaped 
the university, so did the people. Per- 
haps as many as 60 national strains can 
be found there. Accustomed to living 
off industry, this stock furnished ample 
student material oriented to industry 


sities, 


BRAIN WORK A slide rule is the constant companion 


of every engineering student. 


and hungry to rise by mastering its 
technology. Lehigh, consequently, gen- 
erally hasn’t been a place where rich 
men send their sons. Mostly, it has 
been a place where successful artisans 
and mechanics send their sons. 
¢ Blue Ribbon Faculty—Lehigh de- 
veloped much of its early impetus from 
an unusually outstanding faculty. There 
were few thoroughly trained native en- 
gineers or scientists in the American 
1870s and 1880s. All the textbooks 
were in German or French. A surpris- 
ing number of men on the Lehigh 
faculty became U.S. authorities by 
translating the finest foreign texts and 
writing their own. 
Many of them 
books on which U.S. engineering 
education grew—men like Mansfield 
Merriman, in civil engineering; Joseph 
F. Klein, in mechanical engincering; 
E. H. Williams, in mining and ge- 
ology; J. W. Richards, in metallurgy; 
and W. S. Franklin, in physics and elec- 
trical engineering. Their books and 
their reputations carried Lehigh farther 
and faster than it otherwise could have 


literally wrote the 
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Fast fabrication and easy workability come 
naturally to Douglas fir plywood. These cross- 
laminated real wood sheets can be worked or 
machined to any shape. It can be sawn, planed, 
finished like ordinary wood . . . but unlike 
ordinary wood, ply wood can be fastened close 
to the edge without splitting . . . jigged to 
indicated shapes, bent, drilled. Won't shatter, 
split or puncture. May be machined to the 
hairbreadth tolerances required in pattern 
making, yet it works with ordinary tools. 
Workability is but one of many advantages 
which make plywood the standout choice for 
hundreds of construction, manufacturing and 
maintenance jobs. Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association, Tacoma 2, Washington. 


Douglas fir plywood 
is real wood, made by 
“ynwinding™ giant logs 


into thin wood sheets 
which ore inseparably 
cross-laminated 


to form large, light 
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traveled. Today, with so many more in- 
stitutions, so many more scholars, and 
with all these fields so vastly more com- 
plex, no school could hope to acquire 
such a roster of authority. 


ll. Tie-in With Arts 


In such an atmosphere, of course, 
engineering never became the stepchild 
it was at many schools. Yet, because 
the place was organized as a university, 
engineering never overshadowed the 
humanities as it might have. Today, 
with 55% of its students in engineer- 
ing, 25% and 20% in arts and business 
respectively, 40% of its instruction is 
provided by the arts, 40% by engineer- 
ing, and 20% by the business college. 
Right there lies a distinction. 

At Lehigh, an engineer takes his 
math and English in the arts college, 
must meet arts college standards. The 
arts man takes his physics and chemis- 
try in the engineering college. Both 
go to business college for economics. 
Unlike most institutions, no separate 
faculties ever have been allowed 
e Nearby Labs—And from its start, Le- 
high insisted that technology must em- 
brace the humanities. Seventy vears 
ago, there wasn’t much technology to 
teach. So most engineering schools 
laid great stress on shop work of all 
kinds. No such course ever was offered 
at Lehigh. Instead, its engineers were 
subjected to the discipline of French 
and German, math, English, and eco- 
nomics. 

Today, all its engineers must spend 
one summer on such things as survey- 
ing, machine shop, chemistry labora- 
tory, etc. Another must be spent in 
industrv. But during the school vears, 
something under 25% of their time 
must be spent on the humanities—and 
more can be spent there if the student 
chooses. The industries of the Lehigh 
Valley have been the “shops” for Le- 
high engineers 
e Graduate School—As most good 
schools do, Lehigh too has a graduate 
school and an Institute of Research, 
although not on the “atom-smasher” 
basis that has become so popular. For 
86 vears, Lehigh’s franchise has been 
essentially undergraduate education. It 
remains that today 

The graduate school and the research 
institute, aside from the duties the 
names imply, have the function of bol- 
stering undergraduate education as well. 
It’s extremely difficult, today, to draw 
graduate students or top-level men to 
an institution where they can’t perform 
significant research, for good teaching 
flourishes in an atmosphere of advanced 
study. 

Then too, an engineering. school has 
a special problem. English is always 
English, but technology changes so 
swiftly that an engineering school must 
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FRATERNITIES house about one-third of the university’s student body. 


maintain close liaison with industry if 
its instruction isn’t to become hope- 
lessly outdated. ‘Jowever, Lehigh’s 
$500,000-per-year research _ institute, 
plus its longstanding close relationships 
with nearby industries, provide the 
liaison that keeps the curriculum up- 
to-date. 


Ill. Not for the Mediocre 


Probably there does not exist an 
American college or university which 
would not insist that it requires a high 
standard of academic work. Lehigh al 
ways has and there, perhaps, lay one of 
its faults for several generations. From 
the word go, it adopted an utterly hard 
boiled “‘come-if-vou-wish-and-stay-if- 
you-can” attitude. It was traditional 
for vears that half its entering students 
flunked out. The high point came 
when only 33% of the frosh who en 
tered in 1922 graduated in 1926. For 
vears, entering freshmen were grected 
by a dean who told them: ‘Look at the 
man on your right. Look at the man 
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on your left. Probably neither will be 
here when you graduate.” 

¢ New Approach—More recently, this 
sink-or-swim attitude has changed. Le- 
high has been learning and acting on 
the knowledge that it owes a student 
something more than a superior engi- 
necring education—if he can get it. The 
results are startling, even to relatively 
recent graduates. 

For Lehigh has added three C’s to 
the curriculum which made it prosper: 
Care in selecting the boy; Care in train- 
ing him as an undergraduate; Care in 
placing him properly when he leaves. 
¢ Screening—Care in selection starts 
with recruiting of new students. Re- 
cruiting is a lot like cigarette advertis- 
ing: Some do it to get the business 
others do it to keep the business. At 
Lehigh, last winter and spring, effective 
recruiting turned up 25,000 inquiries, 
from which came 2,100 bona fide appli 
cants for the 700 openings in the class 
that will enter next month. 

Che $250,000 it offers vearlv in schol 
arship aid—not much less than onc 
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and the work piling up, you need a 
quick pick-up—GO WASH YOUR 
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rub with a clean cotton towel. Rub as 
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“a 


-.-@ well-adjusted boy 
doesn’t get into academic 
difficulty . . .” 


LEHIGH starts on p. 158 


school with six times as great an en 
dowment—helped hold the quality 
high. So did the fact that there’s a tre 
mendous demand for the type of educa- 
tion Lehigh offers, even though Lehigh 
is as expensive as any school in the Ivy 
League. And of course, Lehigh’s geo- 
graphic location helps no end. 

¢ Other Foot—Having accepted the 
boy, Lehigh no longer dares him to 
graduate. It tries, instead, to insure 
that he does. “A well-adjusted, care- 
fully selected boy doesn’t generally get 
into academic difficulty,” says Dean 
Wray Congdon. , 

Lehigh’s broad counseling, testing 
and guidance program—so impressive to 
the prewar Lehigh graduate—grew out 
of the Veterans Administration work 
which accompanied the GI Bill of 
Rights. When it turned about 10-mil 
lion servicemen loose on American 
higher education some years ago, the 
VA insisted that they be given all 
possible assistance in recognizing what 
was offered them 

By 1949, even before the VA ended 
its financial support of this work, hard 
boiled Lehigh had been so impressed 
with what it had learned that it took 
over the guidance, testing and counsel 
ing concept, and its financial support 
That concept is integral at Lehigh to 
day, and the flunk-out rate is almost 
embarrassingly small 
e Pretested—All freshmen take five 
tests—general intelligence, reading abil 
ity, English achievement, personality 
inventory, and vocational _ interest 
There’s also a compl physical ex 
amination. 

With all this data, the school gets a 
rather penetrating line on a boy. Then 
Lehigh gives the results to the student 
—uses them as bait, vou might savy—to 
draw the boy voluntarily into the guid 
ance and counseling orbit. That’s im 
portant, for the school believes the 
program’s success lies in a voluntary 
use of the facilities. Over the four years 
a class is in school, perhaps 75% of its 
members will visit the center, about 
90% of them voluntarily 

The counselors all agree that an 
academic problem generally is indica 
tive of a deeper problem—girl trouble, 
money trouble, or what have you. The 
record shows that even limited help, 
coming soon enough, is a big factor in 
keeping the boy in school 
e Study Aids—One specific type of 
help is in the Reading & Study Clinic 
Almost half the entering freshmen will 
show up deficient here, including some 
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The Scraps of Paper that Cost $90,000 


A firm of noted design engineers discovered that pieces of paper could 
be particularly expensive when fire damaged their building. 


They had protection on the building and had the foresight to insure 
their valuable papers. But they had underestimated possible loss and 
replacement cost. When the fire came, much of the work of a staff of 
highly paid employes was destroyed, the remainder badly damaged. 


Total loss, based on the cost of original preparation of the work, ap- 
proached $100,000 . . . over and above the damage to the building. 
In a few days U.S. F. & G. paid the full amount of the Valuable Papers 
Policy then in force. Unfortunately, the firm was insured for only $10,000. 


In one night, fire had cost them some $90,000. They now have substan- 
tially increased their Valuable Papers coverage with the U.S. F. & G. 


Your local agent is constantly ready to serve you. Consult him as 
you would your doctor or lawyer. For the name of your nearest 
U.S. F. & G. agent, or for claim service in an emergency, call Western 
Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
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whose I.Q.’s are highest. The really 
intelligent student may be able to 
place well in high school just by listen- 
ing. In college, he'll find the com- 
petition much keener, the pace much 
faster. He'll have to read as well as 
listen. In the six-weeks Reading & 
Study Clinic, he gets the tools he needs 
to keep the pace on this higher level. 
e Tailored Placement—Finally, there’s 
the care Lehigh takes to see that its 
seniors are placed properly. Probably 
every school in the country goes to 
more or less effort to help its seniors 
get jobs. And, particularly at engineer- 
ing schools, the problem for the last 
dozen vears, as well as for vears to come, 
has been not a job but which job 

In spite of the nd, placement 
is a tailormade pro it Lehigh. The 
university lists 341 different companies, 
from the mightiest ir trial blue chips 
to some small, lo tablishments as 
“companies which | been most ac- 
tive in hiring Lehigh men in recent 
vears.”” Placement ple posted 526 
notices of hiring mpaigns last vear. 
Of these, 254 compa visited the 
campus, the first a rly as October. 
The 459 seniors had 4,060 interviews, 
got about 2,000 job offers. At gradua- 
tion, with 123 headed for graduate 
school or the servi 308 had accepted 
jobs with 150 different companies 

Standard notice f every hiring in- 
quiry are posted nterested seniors 
prepare formal ipp tions for them. 
Companies are notified of the ipplica 


tions and, if they plan a visit, formal 


} 


interviews are scheduled. Interviewers 
are given the application plus a copy 
of the bov’s collegiate record. The boys 
study promotional material on the com 
pany—data on more than 250 companies 
1S constantly availal ind widely used. 
At the peak traffic period last winter, 
seven companic lucted cight hit 
ing programs on th me day. On an 
other dav, six comp s conducted 118 
interviews 

¢ Rich Uncle—Lehig! ilumni bod 
about 10,000 m nother real as 
set, even though its work is under 
standably smaller than that of alumni 
groups of the old richer, bigger 
schools. For when r the university 
really needs something, the alumni gen 
erally turn it up. Example: In the mid 
’20s, a pamphlet wa pared outlining 
the pressing need f n electrical and 
mechanical engineering buildin he 
appeal was addressed to the alumm 
body generally [he brochure had 
hardly been mailed when an alumnus 
wired back asking whether the job 
might be done by on umnus, rather 
than many. Gratefully, the university 
accepted $1-million from James Ward 
Packard, then president of Packard 
Motor Car Co. Almost 25 years later, 
Packard Lab remains unsurpassed for 
its purpose. 
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CHAIRMAN DONALD C. COOK says SEC’s new utilities plan “should expose un- 


economic situations and point to ways to eliminate them.” He hopes it will show agency ... 


How to Shuffle U.S. Utilities 


Securities & Exchange Commission 
is getting set to draw a new map of the 
nation’s gas and electric systems—not as 
they are now, but as SEC thinks they 
should be 
e Tantalizing—The idea has intrigued 
engineers and utility men for years 
rom time to time individuals have 
tried to dope out the most efficient and 
economical combinations of utility 
svstems for the country. In some re- 
gions, official bodies have made rather 
detailed studies. 

This is the first time a federal agency 
is tackling the over-all job. SEC will 
make an area-by-area study of existing, 
planned, and proposed electric and gas 
utilities, then recommend the most 
economical organization of systems 
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Che only ground rule is this: The pro- 
posed combinations cannot be “‘so larg« 
is substantially to affect the political 
life of the area and thwart local regula 
tion.” 

¢ Reshuffle—W ithin these broad limits, 
SEC experts will start reshuffling the 
utility every area of the 
country 

\ five-man group is already laying 
the groundwork. The plan will con 
centrate first on electrical systems; gas 
utilities come later. 

Chis new task calls for a change of 
course at the regulatory agency, but not 
a retreat. For the past 15 years the 
agency has been militantly breaking up 
the vast and scattered utility holding 
company systems into smaller, inte- 


systems in 
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main objectives would 
be to lower costs of con- 
struction and operation...” 


UTILITIES starts on p. 167 


grated, simplified operating companies. 
hat job is nearly completed. 
¢ Up to Utilities—In breaking up the 
holding companies, SEC has full legisla- 
tive authority to enforce its directives, 
and this has withstood all court tests. 
On the other hand, SEC has no author- 
ity to enforce the recommendations it 
will make in the integration reports. 
It will depend entirely on voluntary 
action of the parties involved. 
Charting this new course for the 
rapidly withering SEC is Donald C. 
Cook, an old hand at congressional in- 
vestigations, who became commission 
chairman in February (BW —Jan.19°52 


eA ‘New Spark—Cook’s first directive 
to the commission staff in February was 
to clear up the remaining holding com- 
pany cases. He is now fired with the 
potentialities of utility integration, 
hopes the reports will stir up some of 
the old enthusiasm that characterized 
the agency in its new-deal vouth. 

¢ Everybody’s Gain—As Cook explains 
it, the utility integration studies should 
delight everybody concerned—the in- 
vestor, the consumer and the public at 
large. Main objectives would be to 
lower the costs of construction and 
operation, thereby lower the rates to 
consumers. The economies should also 
be great enough to give the investor a 
better return, he thinks. 

Certainly a number of recent mergers 
of smaller electric systems into larger 
ones bolster Cook’s contention. 

Also, the number of power exchange 
agreements between systems is grow- 
ing. There’s the permanent power 
pool in the Northwest, which ties in 
the government-owned Bonneville sys- 
tem with a large number of privately 
owned utilities. Furthermore, some 16 
electric companies are exchanging 
power with the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority to help T'VA supply power for 
Atomic Energy Commission _ installa- 
tions. These are just two of several 
large-scale tieups. 
¢ Solid Start—This is why, from an 
operating viewpoint, the mergers and 
power exchange agreements indicate 
that Cook is on sound ground. Larger 
systems have a number of advantages 
over smaller ones. Larger  steam- 
generating units are much more eco- 
nomical to operate than small steam 
units or diesel plants. The large sys- 
tem requires proportionately less _re- 
serve generating and _ transmission 
capacity than small systems. 

On top of these operating advan- 


tages, there are the personnel and ad- 
ministrative economies that often result 
when small merge with 
larger ones 

¢ The Plan—At this point, Cook has 
set up a tentative sequence for the 
studies. The over-all program will run 
about like this: 

e Task forces will be assigned to 
collect information on the electrical 
systems for each of the designated areas. 

e On the basis of data collected, 
reports will be written containing rec- 
ommendations for the most suitable 
combination of systems 

e Then companies and 

public power agencies which would be 
affected will be called in to discuss the 
reports. 
e Snag-Conscious—There are many pit- 
falls in this new cause. Cook is acutely 
aware of them nless he is smart 
enough to round them, the 
reports may never be written. 

Most obvious, of course, is the always 
sizzling private-public power contro- 
versy that touches on all federal mat- 
ters even remotely connected with 
electric power. So far no statement has 
come from either public or private 
power advocates, but it is a good guess 
that both are wary of the idea. 
¢ Steering Clear—One possible conclu- 
sion the studies mav reach is that a 
number of rural electric cooperatives 
could be more economically and efh- 
ciently operated if they were integrated 
with large privately owned systems. In 
some areas, the may indicate 
that electric should be ac- 
quired by large federal systems. 

Cook’s own observation: “I'll never 
let us be drawn into the public-private 
power controvers\ Considering the 
scope and purpose of the studies, the 
SEC chairman will have to do some 
skillful piloting to steer clear, yet reach 
his objective 
e Sister Act—Another obstacle in the 
path is a possible jurisdictional dispute 
with Federal Power Commission which 
already has control over a wide area of 
interstate gas and electric systems. FPC 
routinely collects a deal of the 
information that SEC will need in its 
studies. The ilready has author- 
ity under the Federal Power Act to 
order interconnections between elec- 
trical svstems in some instances. 

Unless SEC can win full cooperation 
from FPC, it will be hampered both in 
its original studies and in applying the 
recommendations. As yet, Cook has 
not approached F PC, but he anticipates 
little difficulty with this sister agency. 
¢ A Big Question—Even if Cook gets 
past the original studies and reports, his 
big battle may come after that. The 
toughest job will be to get the utilities 
to apply the recommendations volun- 
tarily. 

About this Cook is philosophical: 


Companies 


electric 


detour 


studies 


companies 


good 


a 
agenc 
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“Either they will make the grade on 
their merits, or they will be side- 
tracked.” 

Whether the studies will speed up 
mergers or interconnections already be 
ing considered by utilities is a question 
The outside pressure could actually slow 
down negotiations. 
eIs It Legal?—Besides individual re 
luctance to accept the suggestions, there 
may be legal bars to some suggested 
transactions. For one thing, companies 
may not permanently interconnect with 


other companies across state lines with- 
out becoming subject to federal juris- 
diction. 

Moreover, SEC can expect to run 
into the same sort of problems in at- 
tempting to combine companies that it 
has already met in breaking down hold- 
ing companies 

Despite all these drawbacks, chair- 
man Cook is optimistic. He is confident 
that the reports will be made and that 
some of the recommendations will be 
carried out 


TELFORD TAYLOR has spent the last seven months in Washington seeing that .. . 


Small Business Gets a Voice 


After a tough fight, Small Defense Plants Administra- 
tion has made itself heard around arms contracting offices, 
government loan and allocations committees. 


Telford Taylor has finally steered his 
storm-tossed Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration into smooth water. From 
now on, he feels, it can make its way 
without him. So he has announced that 
he hopes to leave it in September and 
return to his law practice in New York 
City. 

SDPA has come a long way in the 
past seven months. Its major tasks—to 
get government loans, materials allot- 
ments, and arms contracts for small 
business—looked so tough early in the 
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year that many people in and out of 
Washington thought it was doomed to 
failure (BW—Feb.16'52,p25). Wash- 
ington has seen small business cham- 
pions come and go; few of them have 
ever accomplished much. _ Particularly 
hard was ‘Taylor’s fight with the armed 
services; they took a dim view of this 
idea that SDPA men should sit with 
their procurement officials and screen 
outgoing contracts 

But SDPA has made it. The agency’s 
men now have a hand in getting allot- 
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clues: 


to the solution of man- 
agement men’s problems 


EMPLOYMENT 


Position Vacant 
We need a man capable of supervising 


or more field offices scattered over the North 
Central States. This man must have the ability 
to plan his own work and to get others to follow 
his plans. The following desirable but not es- 
sential: College education in Business Admin- 
istration, Office Management experience, Gas 
Utility Company experience, Construction work 
experience, Airplane pilots license. Salary will 
be in medium bracket plus travel expenses. 
Our organization is a medium-sized gas utility 
construction company. We have been in busi- 
ness £5 years and plan to stay. Our industry is 
expanding. All replies will be answered. Reply 
to Box 5043. 


=== Selling Opportunity Offered === 
Men to sell road signs, steel roads raised letters 
also other popular steel signs. Every business 
a prospect. Liberal commissions. Stello Prod- 
ucts Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. 
Positi Wanted == 
Brazil: Technical Sales—Market Development 
American Chemical engineer, 30, single, con- 
nections. English, Portuguese, Spanish per- 
fectly, 6 years; Process equipment, packaging 
machinery synthetic-natural adhesives, chemi- 
-clalties, instrumentation Supervisory 
Ability, charter and personality 
wove average. Top references. Aces Employ- 
ment Agency R. 7, de Abril 264 (s 601A), Sao 
Paulo, Brazil 
Agricultural Markets; Chemical Engi and 
proven executive Knows farm market and 
needs. Successful background in business ad 
ministration and research available for con- 
sulting in development or sales. Box 5022 
Executive Engineer—14 years executive experi- 
ence tebu It corporation assets over million 
Desires executive position, heavy re- 
preferably West or Southwest 
technical, management and financing 
is needed Brochure available 
Registered Professional Engineer > 
« Large family Salary $25,000.00 or 
nmensurate. Box 4712, Business Week 

















dollars 
vonsibilities. 


Four years’ experience production supervisor and 
on GM 


automatic transmissions prior 
recall to military duty. Now Admiral’s Aide 
To be released in September. Not eligible for 
recall Annapolis graduate, age 30, Married, 
children. Box 6 

=== Selling Opportunities Wanted ——— 
Aggressive Automatic export firm interested in 
“second line’ or private label lines that can be 
on worldwide basis. Lines must be reason- 
ably long and very competitively priced. W. M 
Mackenzie & Co., Inc., 24 California St., San 
Francisco, California 

Sales Engineer (Boston) currently serving Archi- 
tects, Engineers, Contractors, Public Works 
and Industrials, in Protected Steel Roofing and 
Siding. Wishes to contact with manufacturer 
or fabricator of specialty items, the installation 
of which will involve engineering know how. 
(Lic. Prof. Engr.) Distributorship or represen- 
tation desired. Can finance accounts and ware- 
house material. Box 5053 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


America’s finest GM71 Injector ebuilders. 


R 
Interstate Diesel—7120 Carnegie Ave., Cleve., O. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
For Sale; 69% interest in structural steel fab- 
ricating 


cati and miscellaneous iron w company, 
billing over $300,000 annually 500 sq. ft., 
vcated in Oakland, Calif... on 86,000 aq. 
fronting on San Francisco Bay. Spur 
installed way for launching barges, etc., 
raveling cranes, good machines and tools 
1 stock of steel and contract for 6 months 
work on hand. Box 5024. 


engineer 


= For Sle ——— 
For Sale! Emergency Light & Power! Give it 
serious thought! No better insurance buy. 
Your existence depends on electricity You 
need it. We have it; Homes, factories, institu- 
tions. Diesel and Gasoline. Midwest Utilities 
Power Equip. Corp., 1270 Augusta Blvd., Chi- 
cago 22, Illinois. Cable MIDCORP. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


—= Valve Service 
VALVE REPAIR AND CONDITIONING CO. 
Specialists. Costly industrial and marine valves 
rebuilt like new. All sizes, brass, steel, alloy, 8.8... 
ete. Guaranteed work. Big savings. Try us. 
538 Anderson Rd. Pittsburgh 9, Pa 
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ments, loans, and other assistance for 
small companies. SDPA came to terms 
with the Air Force in May, with the 
Navy in mid-July. Two weeks ago it 
cleared its last major hurdle, made a 
contract-screening deal with the Army. 
¢ Other Accomplishments—Taylor’s ac- 
tivities haven’t been confined to ad- 
ministrative battles. You can put a 
dollar sign right now on some of 
SDPA’s other work on behalf of small 
business. Here are two: 

¢ It has helped 131 small outfits 
get more than $15-million in loans 
from Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
These loans have enabled the com- 
panies to get going on arms contracts 
and related work. 

e It has put 29 other small firms 
in line for more than $34-million in 
defense contracts, by certifying their 
technical and financial ability to handle 
the orders. 
¢ Biggest Hurdle—By far Tavlor’s 
toughest job—and the one that he con- 
siders most significant—has been work- 
ing out the joint armed services- 
SDPA determinations of which con- 
tracts should go to small plants. 

When Taylor camé to Washington 
early this year he had only a law to work 
with—an amendment of ,the Defense 
Production Act creating SDPA. This 
law said simply that some kind of deal 
should be made between the services 
and SDPA. It didn’t say what kind of 
deal, or how it should be made. 

In March, the Defense Dept.’s Muni- 
tions Board clarified the issue a little by 
telling each service to make, or refuse to 
make, its own deal. Actually, however, 
that was no immediate help to Taylor. 
It gave him three headquarters to argue 
with instead of just one. 
¢ Bitter Fight—The military, like anvy- 
one else, dislikes doing its business with 
somebody looking over its shoulder. 
That’s why Tavlor’s battle was such a 
hard one. He would settle for nothing 
less than an SDPA man in each of the 
principle procurement offices around 
the country. 

That was the kind of deal SDPA’s 
wartime predecessor, Smaller War 
Plants Corp., had finally worked out 
just before the close of World War II. 
The military brass recalled with repug- 
nance how SWPC representatives 
looked over their procurement officers’ 
shoulders, screamed to Washington 
every time they saw something they 
didn’t like. 
¢ One by One—The Air Force gave in 
to Taylor first, sent orders to its pro- 
curement people on Apr. 17 to coop- 
erate with SDPA field men—chiefly at 
Air Materiel Command headquarters at 
Dayton, Ohio, where 95% of Air Force 
procurement is scheduled. 

At Dayton, Air Force and SDPA 
officials comb over every contract in 
excess of $25,000, make joint deter- 


minations to set aside contracts, or por- 


tions of them, for small firms where 
both agree it is fitting. So far there have 
been 13 such determinations. These 
have netted small plants $13.5-million 
in Air Force order 

Taylor made many trips to the De- 
fense Dept.—and a few to the White 
House—before the other two services 
followed the Air Force lead—the Navy 
on July 18, the Army on July 31. 
¢ Dwindling Share—Though SDPA has 
a lot of other jobs—getting loans, loan 
guarantees, five-year amortization, larger 
materials allotments and technical as- 
sistance for small companies—Taylor 
considers his voice in military procure- 
ment as most important 

Over the last 35 months, small busi- 
ness’ share of military prime contracts 
has shrunk from 24.5% of the total 
being let to 18.8%. 


Food and Drug Agency 
Hopes for New Powers 


Food manufacturers are keeping close 

tabs on the government’s Food & Drug 
Administration. In the past, this agen- 
cy’s principal w have been 
leveled at drug makers. New laws may 
soon give it equal power over processors 
of food. 
e New Chemicals—A House commit- 
tee headed by Rep. James J. Delaney 
of New York is making several recom- 
mendations, which will be introduced 
as bills when the new Congress meets 
next January. Most important of these 
recommendations is for a “new chemi- 
cals” postscript to the federal Food, 
Drug & Cosmetic Act, paralleling the 
already-existing “new drugs” section. 

Under the new drugs section, makers 
of antibiotics are required to get fed- 
eral approval before they put any new 
drug on the market. The Delaney com- 
mittee wants the same thing to apply 
to food chemicals: Before a manufac- 
turer starts selling a food product that 
contains a new processing, flavoring, 
coloring, or preserving additive, the 
committee says, he should first ask if 
it’s all right. 

In this area, according to the com- 

mittee, no federal law gives the con- 
sumer adequate protection. 
e Arguments—Food industry people 
think the proposed new law would sty- 
mie research because of its stringent 
terms. 

But Charles Crawford, chairman of 
FDA, feels sure that these complaints 
are unjustified. The proposed bill is 
much the same as the new drugs sec- 
tion of the federal food and drug law. 
The drugs section, Crawford says, has 
worked smoothly 1938. He sees 
no reason to suppose the food section 
won’t work just as well. 


ipons 


since 
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THE TREND 


How the Platforms Differ 


Hardly were the Democratic and Republican platforms 
built than the alterations began. In July, they were 
drafted by many hands with an eye to accommodating 
the variety of views contained within our coalition-type 
parties. By November, they will have been well redrafted, 
this time by the Presidential nominees, with an eye to 
winning votes. 

But no matter how much tailoring a presidential 
candidate does, the garment adorning his party is rarely 
altered in essentials. A glance at the two platforms 
can therefore be helpful in determining, ultimately, the 
country’s choice of political philosophies. 

On foreign issues, the areas of disagreement between 
Republicans and Democrats, surprisingly, are not minor. 
The Democrats claim that they have brought America to 
world leadership, and that such policies as the Truman 
Doctrine and the North Atlantic Treaty are adequately 
defending the free world against communism. Korea, 
they contend, “proved . . . that the United Nations will 
resist aggression.” They favor “strong allies,” trade expan- 
sion, the Schuman Plan, and “national self-determina- 
tion” for the nations enslaved by Stalin. The GOP, on 
the other hand, charges that the Democrats have “lost 
the peace” gained in World War II and, to boot, sacri 
ficed 500-million non-Russians to the Kremlin. Korea 


could have been avoided; but now, having failed to avoid 
it, the Administration is engaged in “ignominious barter- 


ing.” These and other tragedies have resulted from the 
Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam agreements, which the 
Republicans would repudiate. 

On domestic issues the Democrats boast of pros- 
perity. The Republicans charge them with choking 
opportunity and hampering progress. The Administra- 
tion forces offer something to everybody, and this some- 
thing is offered usually in the words, “Federal aid to 

... The opposition’s promises encompass fewer groups, 
and stress reliance upon state rather than federal action. 

How do the parties stand on specific key issues? 

National Defense. Both parties favor balanced sea, 
air, and land forces; but the Republicans stress air power. 

Taxes. Both parties favor their reduction, but the 
Democrats “will not imperil our nation’s security by 
making reckless promises” while the Republicans would 
eliminate excessive government spending and allow the 
states “greater fiscal freedom.” 

Price Controls. The Democrats “pledge continuance 
of workable controls;” the Republicans oppose “injurious 
price and wage controls.” 

Agriculture. The Democrats advocate a “mandatory 
price-support program at not less than 90% of parity;” 
the Republicans “full parity prices for all farm products 
in the market place.” Both favor crop insurance, com- 
modity loans, and adequate farm storage facilities. 

Labor. The Democrats want to repeal Taft-Hartley; 
the Republicans to retain it. 
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Social Security. The party in power would extend it 
(more unemployment insurance, improved plans for the 
blind and disabled, etc.); the opposition is intent on 
“preserving” existing benefits by stopping inflation 

Civil Rights. The platforms are not so far apart as 
might be imagined. The Democrats “favor Federal legis- 
lation effectively to secure . . . to everyone . . . the right to 
equal opportunity for employment.” The Republicans 
speak of “enacting Federal legislation to further just 
and equitable treatment in the area of discriminatory 
employment practices” but would not want to “dupli 
cate state efforts.” What is the difference? 

A party platform goes through three stages: First, 
adoption by the party convention; second, emendation 
by the Presidential candidate; and finally, if the party 
wins office, adaptation to the realities of power. Plat- 
forms, then, may denote the differences between the par- 
ties as they contend for votes, but do not necessarily 
foreshadow the shape of things to come 


Yes, or No, Please 


“Bureaucratic bungling” has become a commonplace 
term since Mar. 4, 1933. But in using the term mostly 
as a general epithet, businessmen are inclined to forget 
what a crushing effect bureaucratic inefficiency can have 
on an industry or a company that has the ill fortune to 
get entangled in its coils of red tape 

Here’s a case in point. The American Broadcasting 
Co. had to spend large sums to build up a TV network 
Unfortunately, ABC didn’t have the resources available 
to its competitors; so, on May 24, 1951, ABC announced 
that it would merge with cash-tich United Paramount 
Theaters, subject to stockholder and FCC approval. 
Stockholders quickly approved. But FCC didn't. 

In fact, FCC didn’t move at all for nearly eight 
months. It finally started hearings Jan. 15, 1952. Into 
those hearings it lumped a lot of other matters, includ- 
ing the antitrust history of Paramount Pictures. 

The hearings dragged on and on. And the squeeze 
on ABC grew tighter and tighter. Early in July, ABC 
and UPT asked the commission (1) to sever their case 
from the other matters, and (2) to render a prompt de- 
cision without further hearings. Two weeks ago FCC 
finally agreed to eliminate all consideration of alleged 
antitrust activities before August, 1948, but refused to 
sever the merger plea from other matters. So more 
hearings are to be held. 

We do not presume to pass on the merits of this 
case. But it does seem absolutely inexcusable to us that 
the commission should sit on its bureaucratic hunkers 
while an entire segment of industry—which the com- 
mission itself helped to create—withers away. 

The Federal Communications Commission should 
say either Yes or No. And it should say it now. 
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HOW TO 
SIMPLIFY YOUR 
STORAGE 


Now — one multi-purpose Grease will handle 
virtually all your Grease Requirements! 


Reduced inventory . . . less chance for error in 


application ... Savings in maintenance. it 
These are but three of the big benefits you , _ re 
get with Gargoyle Grease BRB No. 1. 


This single, multi-purpose grease will provide 

correct lubrication for practically all normally loaded 
anti-friction and plain bearings in the average industrial 
plant. It resists leakage and “wash out,” protects against 
rust and corrosion, lasts many times longer in anti-friction 


bearings than conventional greases. 


Why use more than the one grease when one will do? SOCONY-VACUUM 
Call your Socony-Vacuum representative. 
Coucci Libccdae 
Send for informative pamphlet about Gargoyle 
Grease BRB No. 1. Write to Socony-Vacuum Oil WORLD'S GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE 


Company, Inc., 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affilictes; MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP 





IF YOU CATCH YOUR BREATH at this 
little picture, think what it’s like to 
ride the Great Northern’s Western Star 
so close to mountains like this that you 
want to reach out and make a snowball. 
This is Marias Pass in the Rockies. 


Now look at the next great step 


TO IMPROVE FREIGHT SERVICE, too. rail- 
fight 
against the “hot box” — main cause of 
train delays. Today they're finding the 
answer in” Roller Freight’ —fre 
on Timken roller bearings. 


roads have waged a ceaseless 


ight cars 


RAILROADS CAN MAKE bie savings with 
Roller Freight”. It reduces terminal 
inspection man-hours 90 
bills up to 897. And when all railroads 
go Roller Freight”, 
estimated $190 million 


2% 


cuts lube 


they'll save an 
a vVear, net a 


> yearly return on the investment. 


EVEN WHEN YOU leave your window, the 
sightseeing goes on, Northwest scenes 
from the train’s Chicago to Seattle- 
Portland route decorate its interior. 
Dining car walls picture native wild- 
flowers from Glacier National Park. 


THE "HOT BOX" PROBLEM is licked when 
limken roller bearings replace friction 
bearings. “Roller Freight” on one rail- 
road has gone 38.000.000 ear-miles 
“hot box”. Frietion freight 
averages only 125,000 car-miles. 


without a 


COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES of cartridge jour- 
nal box and ‘Timken bearings for freight 
cars cost 20° less than applications of 
six years ago. Applications available 
for converting existing cars. Other prod- 
uets of the Timken Company: alloy 


steel and tubing, removable rock bits. 


COWBOY AND INDIAN paintings bring 
the old Wild West to life in the obser- 
vation lounge. But the ride is strictly 
modern, with Timken® roller bearings 
to speed you smoothly, as they smooth- 
ed the way for the streamliner age. 


in railroading! 


BECAUSE “ROLLER FREIGHT” cets goods 
to the consumer faster and fresher, it 
can be the railroads’ big attraction for 
For one 
road it has upped livestock hauling 
business 30°). 


tomorrow's freight) business. 


NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER T> 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER (> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL AND THRUST —@- LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION —¥) 


Copr. 1982 The Timken Roller Bearin 
ubie addres Tims 


Watch the railroads Go... on TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 





